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CALENDAR  FOR  1952  -  19 S3 
First  Semester 


Monday,  September  8 


Tuesday,  September  9 


Friday,  September  12 


Monday,  September  15 
Friday,  November  14 
Wednesday,  November  19 

Monday,  November  24 
Friday,  December  19 
Monday,  January  5 
Friday,  January  30 


Wednesday,  February  4 
Thursday,  February   5 
Wednesday,  April  1 
Tuesday,  April  7 
Friday,  April   10 
Friday,  June  12 


Dormitories  open  for  freshman  resi- 
dent students  and  resident  student 
teachers  after  3:00  p.m. 

Orientation  program  for  freshmen 
and  new  students  beginning  at  9:00 
a.m.  and  continuing  throughout  the 
week. 

Registration  of  all  students  other 
than  freshmen.  Dormitories  open 
for  resident  students  after  9:00  a.m. 

Classes  begin. 

Midsemester. 

College  closes  for  Thanksgiving 

recess. 

Classes  resumed. 

College  closes  for  Christmas  recess. 

Classes  resumed. 

First  semester  ends. 


Second  Semester 


All  students  register. 

Classes  resumed. 

College  closes  for  Easter  recess. 

Classes  resumed. 

Midsemester. 

Second  semester  ends. 


Commencement  Events 


Saturday,  June  13 
Sunday,  June  14 
Tuesday,  June  16 


Alumni  Day  and  Dinner. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Commencement. 


Lida  Lee  Tall  School 


Wednesday,  September  10 
Friday,  June  12 


School  opens. 
School  closes. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  Cumberland,  President 

Wendell  D.  Allen,  Baltimore 

Richard  W.  Case,  Baltimore 

Jerome  Frampton,  Jr.,  Federalsburg 

Dwight  O.  W.  Holmes,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  E.  Curtis  Walker,  Chevy  Chase 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  Catonsville 

State  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Ph.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Ph.D Director  of  Admissions 

Eleanor  Tibbetts,  B.S Registrar 

Karl  J.  Moser,  M.A Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  M.A Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Sara  Rebecca  Lee,  M.A Director  of  Student  Activities 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  M.D College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A.,  L.S Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M.S Dietitian 

Maurice  "W.  Richardson Chief  Engineer 

Audley  R.  Butler Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Frank  D.  Gant Maintenance  Supervisor 
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FACULTY 
1951-1952 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College 

Health  Education 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Robert  W.  Abendroth,  M.Ed Education 

Corinne  T.  Bize,  M.A Health,  Physical  Education 

Pearle  Blood,  M.A Geography 

Arthur  W.  Brewington,  Ph.D English 

Helen  E.  Brod,  M.A English 

Bernice  A.  Brouwer,  M.A Art 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  Ph.D Education 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  M.A Science 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree,  Ed.D English 

Compton  N.  Crook,  M.A Science 

Elna  J.  Daniels,  M.A Physical  Education 

Paul  E.  Desautels,  M.S Science 

James  A.  Fickes,  Ph.D Education 

Fay  Fisher,  Ph.D English 

Genevieve  M.  Garretson,  M.A Education 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  M.A Assistant  Director  of 

Student  Activities,  English 

Nicholas  Geriak,  M.A Music 

-Virginia  D.  Gleisner,  A.B English 

William  H.  Hartley,  Ed.D Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Junior  High  School 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  Ph.D Science 

*   Part-time  instructor 
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Genevieve  Heagney,  M.A Education 

Mahlon  Howard  Hellerich,  M.A History 

Nina  Hughes,  M.A English 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  M.A History 

Hilda  Kestner,  M.A Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 

Elementary  Grades 

Earl  W.  Killian,  M.A Physical  Education 

Oliver  H.  Laine,  M.A Geography 

Sara  Rebecca  Lee,  M.A Director  of  Student  Activities 

Modern  Language 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  M.A Music 

Frank  A.  Mann,  Ph.D Education,  Psychology 

John  Carter  Matthews,  Ph.D History 

John  W.  McCleary,  Ph.D History 

Samson  McDowell,  Jr.,  Ph.D Science 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  Ed.D Physical  Education 

Director  of  Athletics 

John  B.  Mitchell,  M.A Art 

Harold  E.  Moser,  Ph.D. Director  of  Testing  Services 

Psychology 

Francis  J.  Mueller,  Ed.D Mathematics 

Edward  Neulander,  Ed.D Psychology,  Education 

Lois  D.  Odell,  Ph.D Science 

Harold  C.  Paul,  A.B English 

Stanley  H.  Pollack,  M.A Art 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A.  L.S Librarian 

Mary  E.  Roach,  M.A Physical  Education 

Jean  F.  Sargent,  M.S Physical  Education 

Lucy  Scott,  Ph.D Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Elementary  Grades 
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Thelma  R.  Sherman,  M.A English 

Ruth  Smith,  Ed.D Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Kindergarten  Primary  Grades 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Ph.D Director  of  Admissions 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  M.  Ed Kindergarten  Education 

Ernest  O.  vonSchwerdtner,  A.B Modern  Languages 

E.  Curt  Walther,  Ed.D Geography,  Social  Science 

J.  Frederick  Weaver,  M.S Mathematics 

Joe  Young  West,  Ph.D Science 

Paul  M.  West,  M.A English 

Emma  E.  Weyforth,  M.A Music 

Earl  T.  Willis,  Ed.D Social  Science 

Hazel  E.  Woodward,  M.A Education,  History 

Phineas  P.  Wright,  M.A English 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 
1951-1952 

Irene  M.  Steele,  M.A Principal 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  M.Ed Kindergarten 

Agnes  E.  Carlton,  M.A First  Grade 

Regina  I.  Fizgerald,  M.Ed First  Grade 

Ella  Bramblett,  M.A Second  Grade 

E.  Heighe  Hill,  M.A Third  Grade 

C.  Gladys  Hughes,  M.A Third  Grade 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  A.M Fourth  Grade 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  M.A Fifth  Grade 

Charles  W.  Morgan,  M.Ed Sixth  Grade 

A.  Isabel  Wilner,  B.S.  L.S Librarian 
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STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS 
1951-1952 

Baltimore  City — Elementary  Schools 

Charlotte  Hurtt,  B.S First  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Selma  Blumberg,  B.S First  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Kathryn  M.  Winters,  B.S First  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

Mary  Gordon  McLain,  B.S First  Grade,  School  No.  236 

Rosena  Capelletti,  B.S .  .  Second  Grade,  School  No.  20 

Dorothy  Bessel,  B.S Second  Grade,  School  No.  59 

Doris  Hammond,  B.S Second  Grade,  School  No.  214 

Ruth  E.  Knox,  B.S Third  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Katherine  A.  Buckley,  B.S Third  Grade,  School  No.  53 

Polly  Wright  Young,  M.Ed Third  Grade,  School  No.  241 

Marie  Crow,  B. A Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

Madelyn  Langenfelder Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  211 

Florence  Dillon,  B.S Fourth  Grade,  School  No.  241 

Dorothy  A.  Farmer,  M.A Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Charlotte  M.  Wagner,  B.S Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  5  5 

Charlotte  Willasch Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

Ruth  Kirk  wood,  B.S Fifth  Grade,  School  No.  232 

Margaret  Freudenberger,  B.S Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

N.  Neubert  Jaffa,  B.S Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  44 

Marie  Schmuck,  B.S Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  74 

John  Horst,  B.S Sixth  Grade,  School  No.  99 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY— ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Ethel  Gilliss,  B.S First  Grade,  Stoneleigh  School 

Ellen  Hamilton,  B.S First  Grade,  Stoneleigh  School 

Mary  Martin,  B.S First  Grade,  Essex  School 
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Mary  Irene  Scally,  B.S First  Grade,  Towson  Elementary  School 

A.  Louise  Rouleau,  B.S Second  Grade,  Stoneleigh  School 

Frances  Osgood Third  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Katherine  Dashdzll,  B.S Third  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Elizabeth  Yoder,  B.A Third  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Mildred  M.  Kubar,  B.S Fourth  Grade,  Essex  School 

Evelyn  Hammer,  M.A Fourth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Alnetia  Ewing,  B.S Fifth  Grade,  Loch  Raven  School 

Josephine  Krotee,  M.A Fifth  Grade,  Rosedale  School 

May  C.  Robinson,  B.S Fifth  Grade,  Toxvson  Elementary  School 

Naomi  Naper,  B.S Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade,  Rosedale  School 

Irene  Murray,  B.A Sixth  Grade,  Essex  School 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Florence  G.  Crossman,  B.S Kindergarten,  Silver  Spring  School 

BALTIMORE  CITY— JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Sidney  Blum,  B.S Science,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Helen  E.  Bosell,  M.E.D Homeroom  Center,  Garrison  Junior  High 

School 

Isadore  R.  Cohen,  B.S Mathematics,  Roland  Park  Junior  High 

School 

Gertrude  C.  Denaburg,  B.S Homeroom  Center,  Garrison  Junior 

High  School 

Gladys  G.  Heffner,  A.B Homeroom  Center,  Roland  Park  Junior 

High  School 

Judith  Kidd,  B.S English,  School  No.  49 

Mignon  Lerp History,  School  No.  239 

Alma  F.  Spencer Homeroom  Center,  School  No.  42 

Marie  C.  Vinci,  B.S History,  English,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
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BALTIMORE  COUNTY— JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Emma  Teipe  Bashore,  B.S Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High 

School 

Elizabeth  G.  Brittain,  M.A Science,  Mathematics,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

Marguerite  C.  S.  Davison, Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High 

School 

Majorie  Wiley  Nolte,  A.B Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High 

School 

Sara  M.  Owen,  A.B Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High 

School 

Howard  Rttter,  Jr.,  B.S Science,  Mathematics,  Towson 

Junior  High  School 

Elsie  Amoss  Streett,  B.S Core  Program,  Kenwood  High 

School 


LIBRARY  STAFF 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A.  L.S Librarian 

Ruth  H.  Hazard,  B.S.  L.S Cataloger 

Marjoree  M.  Mohlhenrich,  M.A Faculty  Reserves  and 

Circulation 

Merle  Yoder,  B.S Circulation 

*Mildred  Lee  Carr,  B.S.  L.S Reference  Librarian 

*  Elizabeth  Ann  Mohlhenrich,  B.A Reference  Assistant 


*  Part-time 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENT 

This  bulletin  supplements  the  catalogue  for  1951-1952 
and  with  that  catalogue  constitutes  the  announcement  for 
1952-1953. 

THE  COLLEGE 

(See  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages  18-25) 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Two  residence  halls  housing  more  than  a  hundred  men 
were  completed  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Each  dormitory  con- 
tains a  lounge  with  connecting  kitchen,  recreation  room,  and 
office  and  apartment  for  the  dormitory  supervisor.  Rooms 
for  students  are  modern  in  design  and  equipped  with  built 
in  facilities.  They  accommodate  two  men  each.  These  dormi- 
tories are  located  on  the  north  campus. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that  the 
college  should  plan  for  an  enrollment  of  upwards  of  1500 
students  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  A  program  of  building 
expansion  has  been  planned  for  the  college  with  a  view  of 
facilities  needed  both  for  the  present  and  probable  future  en- 
rollment. 

An  appropriation  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  by  the 
1949  Legislature  has  provided  a  new  athletic  field,  two  men's 
dormitory  units,  and  expansion  of  the  heating  plant  facilities. 
These  three  facilities  were  all  placed  in  operation  in  195 1.  A 
new  kitchen  unit  including  enlargement  of  the  present  din- 
ing hall  capacity  was  also  provided  in  this  appropriation,  and 
plans  have  already  been  drawn  for  this  addition,  construction 
to  begin  at  an  early  date. 

The  next  major  addition  planned  for  the  campus  as  soon 
as  funds  are  available  is  a  library  building.  Other  needed 
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buildings  planned  for  later  erection  include  additions  to  the 
physicial  education  plant,  a  new  campus  elementary  school, 
additional  dormitory  units,  new  auditorium  facilities,  and  a 
service  building  for  repair  and  maintenance  units. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

(See  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages  26-33) 

EXPENSES,  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(See  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages  34-41) 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

(See  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages  42-47) 

THE  FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 


A  special  group  of  faculty  advisers  serve  as  personal  and 
professional  counselors  to  freshmen.  Personal  interviews, 
group  meetings  and  laboratory  experiences  are  provided  to 
promote  self -orientation  and  to  help  freshmen  explore  in- 
terests and  abilities  of  professional  significance.  This  pro- 
gram of  personal  and  professional  orientation  is  organized 
and  administered  as  a  regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 
(See  Education  100,  page  30,  for  further  details.) 

THE  ADVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 


At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  selects  his 
faculty  adviser  who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  remaining 
years  that  the  student  is  in  college.  The  relationship  between 
student  and  adviser  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn 
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about  his  own  special  needs  and  to  consider  them  with  his 
adviser.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  instructors,  the 
deans,  and  the  President  of  the  college  when  advice  from 
these  sources  seems  desirable. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  college  physician  and  a 
full  time  registered  nurse.  The  physician  maintains  regular 
office  hours  at  the  college  and  is  on  call  at  all  times. 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician 
is  required  of  all  students  at  the  time  of  admission  and  there- 
after at  least  once  a  year.  Annual  chest  x-rays  are  compul- 
sory for  all  students.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  re- 
mediable defects  immediately,  and  failure  to  follow  the  phy- 
sician's instructions  may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the 
college.  Health  education  and  prevention  of  diseases  are 
essential  parts  of  the  health  service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will  pre- 
vent him  from  later  qualifying  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Teachers  Retirement  System  is  not  eligible  to  take  the  teach- 
ers college  course. 

(For  further  details  concerning  "Health  Service"  see 
Catalogue   1951-1952,  pages  44-45) 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 
(See  Catalogue   1951-1952,  page  45) 

PARKING  CARS  ON  CAMPUS 

Parking  space  on  the  campus  is  limited  and  space  cannot  be 
guaranteed  for  student  parking.  Parking  is  permitted  in 
specified  areas  only,  and  students  violating  parking  regula- 
tions are  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 
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Resident  students  who  wish  to  keep  cars  on  the  campus  are 
expected  to  secure  from  the  business  office  a  permit  which  is 
issued  by  the  business  manager  with  the  approval  of  the  resi- 
dent director. 


HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 
(See  Catalogue   1951-1952,  page  46) 


Residence  Accommodations  for  Men 

Housing  for  more  than  one  hundred  men  is  provided  in 
two  residence  halls  on  the  north  campus.  Students  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  college  have  priority  in  securing  rooms 
in  these  dormitories. 


Dormitory  Activities 

Both  the  men  and  women  resident  students  in  their  respec- 
tive dormitories  elect  as  their  governing  body  a  Dormitory 
House  Committee.  These  committees,  in  cooperation  with 
the  dormitory  resident  directors  and  the  supervisor  of  the 
men's  dormitories,  formulate  policies  pertaining  to  dormitory 
living  and  arrange  an  extensive  program  of  social  activities 
for  the  resident  students.  The  college  encourages  students 
to  attend  services  in  the  churches  of  their  choice  and  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  meet  the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  go  away  frequently  over  week-ends  miss 
much  of  the  education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords. 
Parents  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week- 
end privileges  away  from  the  college  oftener  than  once  a 
month. 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

(See  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages  48-51) 
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CURRICULUM  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include 
courses  of  a  general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured, 
well-informed  citizen.  It  should  include  also  professional 
courses  designed  to  give  students  some  competence  in  the 
field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should  in- 
clude opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  typical  school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  partici- 
pating, and  finally  assuming  complete  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three- fourths  of  the  course 
offerings  are  in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising 
those  studies  which  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  mature, 
educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth  are  in  the  field  of 
professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
tween courses,  as  such  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  with  other  human  beings.  They  need, 
therefore,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as  imma- 
ture but  maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
human  development  —  both  physical  and  mental  —  which 
modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also  have  an 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the 
world.  They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a 
study  of  the  current  world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress 
through  the  ages.  They  should  have  broad  experiences  in 
the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their  own 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  de- 
veloping such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  com- 
petency in  the  use  of  language  and  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties constitute  the  bases  of  a  well  rounded  college  education 
for  any  one  living  in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they 
are  doubly  important  because  the  teacher  needs  them  not  only 
for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  adjustment  but  also 
as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find  their 
place  in  the  world. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  KINDERGARTEN 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  Semester  Hours 
ART  6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103    3  hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203   3  hours 

ENGLISH  17  hours 
Composition  and  Contemporary- 
Literature  102-103   6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122 2  hours 

English  Literature  204-205 6  hours 

American  Literature  307 3  hours 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  hours 

Personal  Health  201 3   hours 

MATHEMATICS  3  hours 

General  Mathematics  102    3   hours 

MUSIC  6  hours 

Music  Appreciation  103   3  hours 

Music  Fundamentals  203   3  hours 

PHYSICAL. EDUCATION  6  hours 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302  .      6  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:  Human  Growth  and 

Development 3  hours 

Psychology  206:  Problems  of  Adjustment 3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  hours 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  hours 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  hours 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202 6  hours 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403 6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  340 12  hours 

Children's  Literature  401   3   hours 

History  of  Education  331 2  hours 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 .  16  hours 

ELECTIVES  12  hours 

TOTAL 128  hours 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


Freshman  Year     Semester  I 


Freshman  Year     Semester  H 


Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr.  Hours 

English  102 

3 

English  103 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

Geography  104 

3 

Science  101 

3 

Science  102 

3 

Education  100 

0 

Education  100 

0 

Mathematics  102 

and 

3 

Art  103 

and  3 

Music  103 

or 

3 

English  122 

or    2 

Art  103 

and 

3 

Mathematics  102  and  3 

English  122 

2 

Music  103 

3 

Physical  Ed.  101 

1 
15  or  16 

Physical  Ed.  102 

1 
15  or  16 

Sophomore  Year     Semester  1 


Sophomore  Year     Semester  H 


Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr. 

Hours. 

English  204 

3 

English  205 

3 

Science  202 

3 

Science  203 

3 

History  201 

3 

History  202 

3 

Psychology  205 

and 

3 

Health  201 

and 

3 

Art  203 

or 

3 

Music  203 

or 

3 

Health  201 

and 

3 

Psychology 

205  and 

3 

Music  203 

3 

Art  203 

3 

Physical  Ed.  201 

1 

Physical  Ed. 

202 

1 

16 


16 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION   (Continued) 


Junior  Year     Semester  II  or 
Senior  Year     Semester  I 


Junior  Year     Semester  I  or 
Junior  Year     Semester  11 


Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr.  Hours 

Education  341 

4 

Education  303 

8 

Education  342 

2 

Education  404 

8 

Education  343 
Education  344 

2 
2 

16 

Education  345 

2 

Psychology  206 

3 

Physical  Ed. 

1 

16 


Senior  Year     Semester  I  or 
Junior  Year     Semester  I 


Senior  Year     Semester  II 


Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr. 

Hours 

History  402 

3 

History  403 

3 

Education  401 

3 

English  307 

3 

Social  Science  Elect. 

3 

Education  331 

2 

Electives 

7 

Social  Science  Elect. 

3 

Physical  Ed. 

1 

Electives 

6 

17 


17 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE. DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  Semester  Hours 

ART  6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103   3   hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    3  hours 

ENGLISH  17  hours 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature  102-103   6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122   2  hours 

English  Literature  204-205    6  hours 

American  Literature  307 3  hours 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  hours 

Personal  Health  201    3  hours 

MATHEMATICS  6  hours 

General  Mathematics   102    3  hours 

General  Mathematics  for 

Junior  High  School  Teachers  203   3  hours 

MUSIC  3  hours 

Music  Appreciation  103 3  hours 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  hours 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302  .      6  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  hours 

Psychology  205:  Human  Growth  and 

Development 3  hours 

Psychology  207:  Psychology  of  Adolescence  ....      3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  hours 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  hours 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  hours 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202 6  hours 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403 6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  35  hours 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Curriculum  3  50 12  hours 

Audio- Visual  Workshop  415 2  hours 

Juvenile  Literature  402   3  hours 

History  of  Education  331 2  hours 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  10  hours 

TOTAL    128  hours 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


Freshman  Year     Semester  I 


Freshman  Year  Semester  H 


Cr.  Hours. 

Cr.  Hours. 

English  102 

3 

English  103 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

Geography  104 

3 

Science  101 

3 

Science  102 

3 

Education  100 

0 

Education  100 

0 

Mathematics  102 

and  3 

Art  103 

and  3 

Music  103 

or    3 

English  122 

or    2 

Art  103 

and  3 

Mathematics  102  and  3 

English  122 

2 

Music  103 

3 

Physical  Ed.  101 

1 

Physical  Ed.  102 

1 

15  or  16 

IS  or  16 

Sophomore  Year     Semester  1 

Cr.  Hours. 
English  204 
Science  202 
History  201 
Health  201 
Mathematics  203 
Physical  Ed.  201 

16 


Sophomore  Year     Semester  H 

Cr.  Hours. 
English  205 
Science  203 
History  202 
Art  203 

Social  Science  Elect. 
Physical  Ed.  202 

16 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION   (Continued) 


Junior  Year     Semester  I 


Junior  Year     Semester  H 


Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr.  Hours 

History  402 

3 

History  403 

3 

Education  402 

3 

Education  331 

2 

English  307 

3 

Psychology  20  J 

3 

Social  Science  Elect. 

3 

Electives 

7 

Elective 

3 

Physical  Ed.  302 

1 

Physical  Ed.  301 

1 

16 

Senior  Year     Semester  I 

Education  3  52 
Education  3  53 
Education  3  54 
Psychology  207 


16 


Cr.  Hours. 

2 
2 
3 

3 


Senior  Year     Semester  II 


Education  415 
Education  3  5  5 


Cr.  Hours. 
2 
2 


10 


Senior  Year     Year  Courses 

Cr.  Hours. 

Education  303  8 

Education  404  8 

Education  351  3 

19 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  Semester  Hours 
ART  6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103   3  hours 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203 3  hours 

ENGLISH  17  hours 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature  102-103   6  hours 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122 2  hours 

English  Literature  204-205    6  hours 

American  Literature  307 3  hours 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  hours 

Personal  Health  201   3  hours 

MATHEMATICS  3  hours 

General  Mathematics  102 3   hours 

MUSIC  6  hours 

Music  Appreciation  103   3  hours 

Music  Fundamentals  203   3  hours 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  hours 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302  .      6  hours 

PSYCHOLOGY  ....  6  hours 

Psychology  205:  Human  Growth  and 

Development 3  hours 

Psychology  206:  Problems  of  Adjustment 3  hours 

SCIENCE  12  hours 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  hours 

Physical  Science  202-203 6  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  hours 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  hours 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202 6  hours 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403 6  hours 

Electives    6  hours 

EDUCATION  33  hours 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  360 12  hours 

Children's  Literature  401   3  hours 

History  of  Education  331   2  hours 

Directed  Teaching  303,  304 16  hours 

ELECTIVES  12  hours 

TOTAL 128  hours 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


Freshman  Year     Semester  I 


freshman  Year     Semester  II 


Cr.  Hours. 

Cr.  Hours- 

English  102 

3 

English  103 

3 

Geography  103 

3 

Geography  104 

3 

Science  101 

3 

Science  102 

3 

Education  100 

0 

Education  100 

0 

Mathematics  102 

and  3 

Art  103 

and  3 

Music  103 

or    3 

English  122 

or    2 

Art  103 

and  3 

Mathematics  102 

and  3 

English   122 

2 

Music  103 

3 

Physical  Ed.  101 

1 

Physical  Ed.  102 

1 

15  or  16 

15  or  16 

Sophomore  Year     Semester  I 


Sophomore  Year     Semester  II 


Cr.  Hours. 

Cr.  Hours. 

English  204 

3 

English  205 

3 

Science  202 

3 

Science  203 

3 

History  201 

3 

History  202 

3 

Psychology  205 

and  3 

Health  201 

and  3 

Art  203 

or    3 

Music  203 

or    3 

Health  201 

and  3 

Psychology 

205 

and  3 

Music  203 

3 

Art  203 

3 

Physical  Ed.  201 

1 

Physical  Ed.  202 

1 

16 


16 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION   (Continued) 


Junior  Year     Semester  1  or 
Junior  Year    Semester  II 


Junior  Year    Semester  II  or 
Senior  Year     Semester  I 


Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr. 

Hours, 

Education  361 

2 

Education  303 

8 

Education  362 

2 

Education  404 

8 

Education  363 
Education  364 

2 
3 

16 

Education  365 

2 

Education  366         or 

Education  367         or 

Education  368 

1 

Psychology  206 

3 

Physical  Ed. 

1 
16 

Senior  Year     Semester  I  or 

Junior  Year    Semester  I 

Senior  Year     Semester  II 

Cr. 

Hours. 

Cr. 

Hours. 

History  402 

3 

History  403 

3 

Education  401 

3 

English  307 

3 

Social  Science  Elect. 

3 

Education  331 

2 

Electives 

7 

Social  Science  Elect. 

3 

Physical  Ed. 

1 

Electives 

6 

17 


17 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1946.  The  program  was  begun  especially  for 
veterans  who  were  unable  to  enter  senior  colleges  in  Mary- 
land due  to  crowded  conditions.  Non-veterans  have  been 
admitted  from  the  beginning  and  these  numbers  are  becom- 
ing larger  as  veterans  complete  the  two  years  and  transfer 
to  other  institutions. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  at  Towson  is  a  two- 
year  liberal  arts  program  designed  for  students  who  plan  to 
complete  their  college  education  by  transferring  to  the  third 
(junior)  year  of  a  four-year  college.  The  associate  in  arts 
degree  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  an  approved  program  exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  curriculum  provides  background  courses  which  will 
enable  students  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  enter  any  of  the 
several  professional  fields  such  as  pre-law,  pre-nursing,  jour- 
nalism, business  administration,  and  other  non-technical  pro- 
fessions. High  school  graduates  should  apply  for  the  junior 
college  program  only  if  their  high  school  record  is  sufficient- 
ly high  to  indicate  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  college 
work  and  to  merit  full  recommendation  by  their  high  school 
principal. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may 
take  two  years  of  work  in  the  junior  college  and  transfer  to 
other  colleges  in  the  State  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program. 
All  such  transfers  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  and  Standards. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  choosing 
courses  that  will  meet  the  prerequisites  of  the  professions 
they  wish  to  enter.  Catalogues  of  various  colleges  are  avail- 
able for  students'  and  advisers'  use.  The  program  listed  on 
the  next  page  will  indicate  sequence  of  courses  and  is  a  typi- 
cal program. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Hours  Credit 

English — Composition   and    Literature    6 

Science — Biology  or  Chemistry 8 

History — Western  Civilization 6 

Modern  Languages — French,  German  or  Spanish 6 

Physical  Education — 101-102 2 

Electives 6 

College  Mathematics; 
Sociology;  Economics;  Political 
Science;  Speech;  Art;  Music;  etc. 


34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English — Survey  of  English  Literature 6 

''Science — Biology  or  Chemistry    8 

History — European  or  American 6 

Modern  Languages — French,  German  or  Spanish 6 

Physical  Education — 201-202    2 

Electives 6  or  12 

College  Mathematics; 
Sociology;  Political  Science; 
Shakespeare;  American  Literature; 
Contemporary  Drama;   Contemporary 
Novel;  Art;  Music;  Third  year 
French,  German,  and  Spanish;  etc. 


32  or  34 


♦Students  who   do   not   wish   to  take   a  second    year  of   science   may    choose   sufficient 
electives   to   make   a   full   program. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(See  Catalogue   1951-1952,  page  59) 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
freshmen. 

Courses  numbered  200-299  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
sophomores. 

Courses  numbered  300-399  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
juniors. 

Courses  numbered  400-499  inclusive  are  primarily  for 
seniors. 


ART  (1) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  not  given  here  see  Catalogue  1951 
—1952,  pages  59—61.) 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN— 103 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART— 203 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

WORKSHOP  IN  HANDICRAFTS— 310 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES— 3 1 1 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

APPLIED  DESIGN  COURSE— 412 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENTS — 414 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1   hour.) 
Credited  as  Education  366. 
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EDUCATION  (5) 

ORIENTATION     IN  MODERN  EDUCATION  FOR  FRESHMAN 
STUDENTS— 100 

/   hour  per  xveek  for  two  semesters.      (No  credit.) 

The  orientation  program  is  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
personal  and  vocational  needs  of  freshmen.  On  the  personal 
side  it  involves  adjustment  to  the  college  community,  self- 
understanding  and  mental  hygiene.  The  professional  orienta- 
tion activities  introduce  freshmen  to  the  program  and  prac- 
tices in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools.  Field  trips  are  scheduled  to  observe  and 
to  work  with  children  in  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore  City 
and  Baltimore  County.  The  experiences  provided  as  a  part  of 
this  course  help  freshmen  to  choose  a  college  program  offering 
education  in  the  area  best  suited  to  their  teaching  interests. 
Required  of  all  freshmen  majoring  in  education. 


ORIENTATION  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION  FOR  TRANSFER 

STUDENTS— 100- A 

1  hour  per  week.      (No  credit.) 

Transfer  students  become  acquainted  with  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  ele- 
mentary, or  junior  high  schools  by  observing  children  and 
teachers  at  work,  by  reviewing  movies  and  film  strips,  and  by 
hearing  instructors  and  visiting  speakers  discuss  current 
trends  in  education. 

Required  of  all  transfer  students  majoring  in  education. 

DIRECTED  TEACHING— 303  and  404 
25  hours  per  week.      (Credit  16  hours.) 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  COMMUNITY— 3  0  5 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  values,  skills, 
and   judgments   implicit   in   the   teacher-leader   tasks   now 

emerging  in  school  and  community  situations. 
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Discussion  and  laboratory  experiences  will  be  included  in 
the  following  areas:  Theory  of  child  socialization;  child  and 
school  in  the  frame  of  community  life;  ways  of  working  on 
school  problems  through  use  of  community  resources;  the 
teacher  in  the  community.  Visits  will  be  made  to  organized 
child  groups,  and  the  agencies  and  institutions  devoted  to  the 
care  of  children  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  AND  MATERIALS— 3 1 1 

3  hours  per  week  second  semester.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF 
INSTRUCTION— 315 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  junior  high  school 
education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL— 322 

3  hours  per  week  upon  demand.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION— 331 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Required  of  all  students. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CHILD  AND  HIS 
CURRICULUM— 3  40 

13  hours  per  week.      (Credit  12  hours.) 

Made  up  of  Education  341,  342,  343,  344,  345. 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  kindergarten-primary 
education. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM— 341 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  4  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES— 342 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES— 343 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  relat- 
ing to  (1)  number  of  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  (2)  the 
nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic  and  (3)  selection  of  num- 
ber activities  for  teaching  the  basic  number  concepts. 

WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES— 344 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  creative 
process  and  with  ways  in  which  a  school  program  can  be  de- 
signed to  promote  self-expression  and  self-realization.  One 
hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  class  discussion  of  problems  in 
the  area  of  creative  expression.  Two  hours  are  devoted  to 
experimentation  with  such  media  for  self-expression  as 
music,  rhythmic  movements,  blocks,  paints,  and  clay. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES— 345 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  science  a  survey  is  made  of  the  child's  environment  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  experiences.  Practical 
work  is  provided  in  selecting  and  carrying  out  many  of  these 
experiences  through  the  close  cooperation  of  kindergarten  and 
primary  teachers. 

THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM— 3  50 
12  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

Made  up  of  Education  351,  352,  353,  354,  and  355. 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  junior  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM— 3  5 1 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.    (Credit  3  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 3  52 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 3  53 

2  hours  per  week  first  semester.   (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 3  54 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.     (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— 3  55 

2  hours  per  week  second  semester.  (Credit  2  hrs. — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILD  AND  HIS 
CURRICULUM— 360 

13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

Made  up  of  Education  361,  362,  363,  364,  365  and  a 
practicum. 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 361 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 362 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

ARITHMETIC  IN   THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 363 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 364 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM— 3  6  5 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours — Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART,  MUSIC,  OR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take 
one  practicum.  They  may  elect  art,  music,  or  physical  educa- 
ion.    Credit  of  1  hour  will  be  given  in  12  hour  course. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION— 366 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1   hour.) 
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PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION— 367 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION— 368 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1   hour.) 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE— 40 1 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  kindergarten- primary 
and  elementary  education. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE— 402 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  junior  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT—411 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP— 415 

2  hours  per  week  second  semester.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Required  of  and  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  junior 
high  school  education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 420 

3  hours  per  week  upon  demand.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

ADVANCED  METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING 
INSTRUCTION— 426 

2  hours  per  week  second  semester.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

An  advanced  elective,  this  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  completed  student  teaching  and  wish  further  work 
in  developing  and  utilizing  the  elementary  school  pupil's  read- 
ing abilities.  The  course  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
principles  involved  in  building  a  sound  developmental  read- 
ing program  that  seeks  through  prevention  to  minimize  cor- 
rection of  reading  difficulties.  Some  attention  will  be  given 
to  methods  of  remedial  reading. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— 430 
3  hours  per  week  upon  demand.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION— 432 

3  hours  per  week  upon  demand.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

SEMINAR  IN  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  FOR  SENIORS— 460 

1  hour  per  week  second  semester.     (No  credit) 

A  workshop  experience  in  which  the  seniors  and  education 
staff  work  together  to  help  solve  the  immediate  professional 
problems  of  the  prospective  teacher  facing  his  first  job. 

ENGLISH  (6) 

(For  description  of  courses  not  given  here,  see  Catalogue 
1951-1951,  pages  71-75.) 

CORRECTIVE  SPEECH— 100 

2  hours  per  week.     (No  college  credit.) 

COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE— 102-103 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 204-205 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH— 122 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER— 223 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Prerequisite:    English    122.  Open    to    sophomores,    juniors, 
seniors. 

ORAL  READING  AND  INTERPRETATION— 304 

3  hours  per  tveek.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

General  principles  of  oral  reading  and  the  art  of  interpreta- 
tion in  poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.  Enrollment  for  the 
class  is  limited. 

Prerequisite:  English  122  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE— 307 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

ADVANCED  WRITING— 313 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STAGECRAFT— 314 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

SHAKESPEARE— 315 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  during 
the  period  of  the  comedies  and  historical  plays.  The  course 
includes  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage 
and  drama. 

SHAKESPEARE— 316 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  great  tragedies  and  the  late  romantic 
comedies.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  315,  but 
may  be  taken  independently  if  desired. 

CONTEMPORARY  POETRY— 319 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL— 320 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA— 321 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY— 3  2  6 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT— 328 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE— 330 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE— 3  3  3 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Great  European  writings,  classical  and  mediaeval,  in  trans- 
lation. 

READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE— 334 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Great  writings  of  modern  Europe.    English  333  and  English 
334  may  be  taken  independently  of  each  other. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 
Credited  as  Education  342 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  64 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  52 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE— 401 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  401 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE— 402 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  (8) 

(For  description  of  courses  see  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages 
75-76.) 

PERSONAL  HEALTH— 201 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH— 310 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CHILD  GROWTH— 3  30 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

MATHEMATICS  (11) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  not  given  here,  see  Catalogue 
1951-1952,  pages  76-77) 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS— 102 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  teachers  college.  Not  open 
to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer 
credit  in  mathematics. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS— 105 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  basic  mathematical  concepts, 
principles,  and  skills  involved  in  numerous  business  practices. 
Following  a  review  of  important  algebraic  background, 
special  consideration  is  given  to  ratio  and  percentage,  simple 
interest  and  discount,  trade  discount,  markup  and  markdown, 
and  to  the  elements  of  business  statistics. 

MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE— 106 

3  hours  per  week  second  semester.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

As  a  sequel  to  Business  Mathematics,  11.105,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  mathematical  background  necessary  for  an 
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understanding  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  business  prac- 
tices. Special  consideration  is  given  to  compound  interest  and 
discount,  amortization,  sinking  funds,  valuation  of  bonds, 
depreciation,  annuities,  and  elements  of  insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Mathematics,  11.105,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA;  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 
ANALYTICS— 111-112 

3   hours  per  -week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Basic  algebraic  principles,  concepts,  and  skills  are  reviewed 
and  extended  to  include  such  topics  as  theory  of  equations, 
determinants,  and  probability.  Consideration  is  given  to  a 
study  of  the  elements  of  triangulation,  polar  coordinates,  and 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conies.  The  work  of  the  course  is 
differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  those  who  will 
not  teach  mathematics  as  a  special  subject. 

Prerequisite:  One  full  year  of  secondary  school  algebra. 

For  permission  to  take  this  course  for  one  semester  only  con- 
sult the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS— 203 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Prerequisite:  General  Mathematics,  11.102,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Not  open  to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking 
transfer  credit  in  mathematics. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  (12) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  see  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages 
77-79) 

FRENCH  ELEMENTS— 121-122 

3  hours  per  week,  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 
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INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH— 221-222 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  French  121  and  122  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  READING:  NOVEL  AND  SHORT 
STORY— 321 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 
Prerequisite:  French  222  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  READING:  POETRY  AND 
DRAMA— 322 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 
Prerequisite:  French  222  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN  ELEMENTS— 111-112 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours) 

INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN— 211-212 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  German  111  and  1 1 2  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  GERMAN  READING:  NOVEL  AND 
SHORT  STORY— 311 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
Prerequisite:  German  212  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  GERMAN  READING:  POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 312 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  German  212  or  equivalent. 

SPANISH  ELEMENTS— 101-102 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH— 201-202 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 
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ADVANCED  SPANISH  READING:  NOVEL  AND  SHORT 
STORY— 301 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  READING:  POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 302 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 

MUSIC  (13) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  see  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages 
79-81) 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION— 103 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS— 203 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION— ADVANCED  COURSE— 310 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CONDUCTING— 3 1 1 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

CLASS  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANYING— 3 1 2 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

GLEE  CLUB 

1  l/z  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

ORCHESTRA 

1  Y2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  3  67 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  430 

Prerequisite:  Practicum  in  Music  Instruction,  Education  367, 
or  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (16) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  see  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages 
82-83.) 

FRESHMAN,  SOPHOMORE,  AND  JUNIOR  YEARS—  101-102,  201- 
202,  301-302 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

This  is  part  of  the  courses  from  101  to  302. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1   hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  368. 

RECREATION— 310 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  322. 

RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING— 410 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  420. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  (20) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  see  Catalogue  1951-1952,  pages 
84-85) 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY— 201 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT— 20 S 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT— 206 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE— 207 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING— 208 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— 420 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

SCIENCE  (17) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  not  given  here,  see  Catalogue 
1951-1952,  pages  85-88) 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE— 101 -102 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES— 104-105 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE— 202-203 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY— 206-207 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 
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FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE— 418 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various 
forms,  in  various  environments  and  with  the  relationship  of 
these  forms  to  one  another  and  to  man.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  laboratory  work  will  center  around  field  observations 
made  in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and  streams  and  will  stress 
organisms  of  practical  importance  and  general  interest. 

INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION— 419 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

ORNITHOLOGY— 420 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY— 421 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  345 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week 

Credited  as  Education  362 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week 

Credited  as  Education  353 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (30) 

(For  descriptions  of  courses  not  given  here  see  Catalogue 
1951-1952,  pages  88-93.) 
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COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY— 103-104 

'3  hours  per  week  fori  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA— 309 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  areal  distribution  and  character  of  the 
economics  activities  in  various  Latin  American  countries  in 
relation  to  physical  and  cultural  features.  Resources  and 
problems  of  their  development;  importance  of  foreign  trade 
to  the  economy;  relationships  with  the  United  States. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 310 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE— 311 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

URBAN  GEOGRAPHY— 313 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  geographical  analysis  of  urban  settlements  and  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  them.  Provision  is  made  for  a  field  study 
of  a  typical  urban  commnuity  area  such  as  Towson. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND— 320 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST— 410 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY— 412 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION— 201-202 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1785—303 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 
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BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY— 304 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

EUROPE  SINCE  1914—312 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND— 320 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 402-403 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914—411 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 


COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS,  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS— 204 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human 
adult  and  of  the  problems  of  physical,  mental  and  social  ad- 
justment in  conjugal  life.  This  course  is  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  other  departments  of  the  college  as  well  as 
with  religious  and  social  agencies  of  the  commnuity. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY— 3  0 1 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

INTERRELATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES— 302 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

An  integration  of  the  areas  of  political  science,  economics 
and  sociology  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the  three 
areas. 
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Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  teachers  college  who  have 
not  had  more  than  one  of  the  following:  Introduction  to 
Sociology,  30.301;  Introduction  to  Modern  Economic 
Thought,  30.305;  Government  of  the  United  States,  30.306. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT— 305 
3   hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 306 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS — 407 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  54. 
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GRADUATES 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees — June  12,   1951 

Helen  Elizabeth  Adams   Baltimore  County 

Harold  Leon  August Baltimore  City 

Constance  Evelyn  Barbour Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Hess  Bareham Baltimore  County 

Phyllis  Marjorie  Barnes Baltimore  County 

Gladys  Stern  Belsinger Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Snyderman  Berman , Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Mae  Bernhardt Baltimore  City 

Betty  Carl  Bradbury Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Lillian  Brawner Baltimore  City 

Harriett  Ann  Brohawn Baltimore  County 

Nancy  Redford  Brown Baltimore  City 

Ann  Louise  Buck Prince  George's  County 

Helen  Seipp  Burns Caroline  County 

Charles  Augustine  Chappie,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Arline  Compton  Cramblitt Prince  George's  County 

Mary  Antonia  Dattilio Washington  County 

Hazel  Genevieve  Davis St.  Mary's  County 

Rose  Marie  Davis   Howard  County 

Bertha  Mae  Sweet  Debaugh Baltimore  County 

Jules  Max  deFries Baltimore  County 

Ruth  Virginia  Demmitt Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Anne  Dent Baltimore  County 

Mary  Erma  Dill Anne  Arundel  County 

Margaret  Ann  Donahue Baltimore  City 

Jean  Marie  Doyle Baltimore  City 

Alexandra  Irene  Dubovik Baltimore  City 

Jane  Dail  Duffy Baltimore  County 

Mary  Elizabeth  Early Baltimore  City 

Ada  Virginia  Elkins Baltimore  City 

Eda  Falk Baltimore  City 

Mary  Margaret  Fiery Frederick  County 

Fred  Fliegel Baltimore  City 

Thomas  Fort Baltimore  County 

Robert  Francis  Frantz Baltimore  City 

Irene  Theresa  Gallagher Montgomery  County 

Susan  Fedder  Garten Baltimore  City 

Adele  Dorothy  Gerhard Baltimore  City 

Rose  Marie  Giordano Baltimore  City 
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Ellanor  Norris  Glassman    Baltimore  City 

Phyllis  Hendler  Glassman Baltimore  City 

Ruthanna  Stringer  Glaze Baltimore  County 

Betty  Anne  Glock Baltimore  City 

Betty  SchafFer  Gold Baltimore  City 

Dolores  Mabel  Gonzalez Baltimore  City 

Robert  Seymour  Goodman   Baltimore  City 

Norman  Grossman Baltimore  City 

Jack  Fell  Grossman Baltimore  City 

Patricia  Marion  Gundlach Baltimore  City 

John  Butler  Hall Baltimore  City 

Harry  Hallsted,  Jr Clinton,  Ohio 

Beatrice  Bertha  Hannam Baltimore  City 

Ester  Corrine  Hendrickson Washington  County 

Corinne  Franklin  Herman Baltimore  City 

Jacquelyn  Higgins Harford  County 

Clarence  Read  Hoddinott Baltimore  County 

Betty  Jane  Holloway Harford  County 

Betty  Lee  Hoover Baltimore  County 

Charles  Dennis  Hoover Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Clarke  Hopwood Baltimore  City 

Marilyn  Ruth  Horst Baltimore  City 

Martha  Ann  Hoy Frederick  County 

Barbara  Dietrich  Hudgins Baltimore  City 

Jeanette  Ethel  Huss Baltimore  County 

Joan  Elizabeth  Jenkins Harford  County 

Barbara  Shanebrook  Jessa Baltimore  County 

William  Thomas  Russell  Jones   Baltimore  County 

Maynard  Eugene  Keadle Washington  County 

Hedria  Lorraine  Kilby Baltimore  City 

Jane  Bryan  Killmayer Baltimore  County 

George  Kimmett Baltimore  City 

Marjorie  Ann  Klepper Baltimore  County 

Mary  Alice  Knight St.  Mary's  County 

Doris  Jane  Knode Washington  County 

Thelma  Jene  Koontz Howard  County 

Beth  Joanne  Kopelke Baltimore  County 

Geneva  Louise  Krontz Washington  County 

Maryann  Kuehnle  . Baltimore  City 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Langhirt Baltimore  County 

Homer  Gene  Lehman Baltimore  City 

Donald  Traugott  Leuschner Baltimore  City 

John  Vincent  Lowe Baltimore  City 

John  Carpenter  Maitland,  Jr Baltimore  City 
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Tess  Panos  Malamatis Baltimore  City 

Carroll  William  Matanoski Baltimore  City 

Marian  Elizabeth  Miller Baltimore  City 

Charles  Allen  Moore Baltimore  County 

Mary  Jeanette  Murray Baltimore  City 

John  Napolitano Baltimore  City 

Gloria  Marie  Nardone Baltimore  City 

Christine  Roberta  Olson   Washington  County 

Gloria  Leona  Paar Baltimore  City 

Patricia  Ann  Pack Montgomery  County 

Gertrude  Millicent  Pagel Baltimore  City 

Rona  Minster  Peerless Baltimore  City 

Martha  Perkins Baltimore  City 

Pearl  Eleanor  Peters Baltimore  City 

Thomas  Creighton  Phillips   Baltimore  County 

Leonard  William  Pojunas Baltimore  City 

Paul  Richard  Potter Baltimore  City 

Claire  Krakau  Reel Baltimore  City 

Juanita  Ruth  Reese Baltimore  City 

Mildred  Edfeldt  Rhoads Baltimore  County 

Philip  Andrew  Rhoads Baltimore  County 

Charles  Clarence  Royer Baltimore  County 

Reland  Bassette  Sanchez   Prince  George's  County 

Daniel  Stuart  Sardeson Baltimore  City 

Albert  Joseph  Sargus Baltimore  City 

Dolores  Gloria  Saukites Baltimore  County 

Audrey  Annette  Saxton   Baltimore  County 

Louise  Catherine  Scardina Baltimore  City 

Carlyn  Elizabeth  Schaeffer Baltimore  County 

Harry  Schindler Baltimore  City 

William  Aron  Scott,  Jr Baltimore  County 

Mildred  Lee  Seitz Baltimore  City 

Edna  Mae  Seltzer Baltimore  City 

Elmer  Walter  Shirflett,  Jr Prince  George's  County 

Mary  Shryock Baltimore  City 

Anne  Eileen  Skinner Baltimore  County 

Anne  Elizabeth  Mary  Skone Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Louise  Slattery Prince  George's  County 

Ruth  Pauline  Snyder Prince  George's  County 

Doris  Marie  Solomon Baltimore  City 

Clara  Mary  Sorensen Baltimore  City 

Gretchen  Cynthia  Stein Baltimore  County 

Elizabeth  Ann  Sturgis Baltimore  County 

Barry  Tannenbaum    Baltimore  City 
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Donald  Thomas  Taylor Frederick  County 

Linda  Lorraine  Thomas  .  . Baltimore  City 

Matilda  Virginia  Titus Frederick  County 

Dorothy  Tomasik Anne  Arundel  County 

Doris  Viola  Unger Baltimore  County 

Jean  Ann  Von  Briesen Baltimore  City 

Carroll  Walter  Wagner Baltimore  City 

Eileen  Frankye  Wainer Baltimore  City 

Marie  Urey  Walker Baltimore  County 

Anne  Regester  Wallace Baltimore  County 

Rosemarie  Wallace Baltimore  City 

Frances  Anne  Warfield Baltimore  County 

Sarah  Somervell  Weld Meyersdale,  Pa. 

Henry  David  Williams,  Jr Baltimore  City 

Catherine  May  Wilt Prince  George's  County 

Ray  Wingerd   Baltimore  County 

Mary  Wisnom Baltimore  County 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Associate  in  Arts  Degrees — June  12,   1951 

Eula  Virginia  Bryars Anne  Arundel  County 

Carole  Elizabeth  Bull Baltimore  County 

Anne  Phillips  Campbell Baltimore  County 

Ann  Streett  Edgett Baltimore  City 

Wilbur  Fink Baltimore  City 

Suzanne  Elizabeth  Francis Baltimore  County 

Dorothy  Ann  Hotchkiss Baltimore  County 

Thomas  Albert  Jackson Baltimore  City 

Charles  Herschel  King Baltimore  City 

Vern  Samuel  Lorish Baltimore  County 

William  Edward  McCullough Baltimore  County 

James  Russell  Peeling Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Jane  Sandell Baltimore  City 

Annette  Charlotte  Schick Baltimore  County 

Harry  Leonard  Smith Baltimore  County 

Peter  Dunnington  Stewart Baltimore  County 

Carol  Lynn  Trumbo Baltimore  City 

Eugene  Arthur  Uhlan Baltimore  County 

Boris  Irving  Yatovitz Baltimore  City 
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SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1951 

President Maynard  E.  Keadle 

Vice-President Elmer  "W.  Shefflett 

Secretary John  B.  Hall 

Treasurer Harold  L.  August 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 


Harold  August 
Phyllis  Barnes 
Helen  Seipp  Burns 
Arline  Compton  Cramblitt 
Betty  Glock. 
Betty  Jane  Hollow  ay 
Maynard  Keadle 
Catherine  Langhirt 


Phild?  Rhoades 
Elmer  Shd?flett 
Clara  Sorensen 
Gretchen  Stein 
Dorothy  Tomasik. 
Rosemarie  Wallace 
?m.  T.  R.  Jones 
Edna  Seltzer 


GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1951  -  -  -  144 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

SINCE  1866 7,808 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

1951-1952 

President 
Louis  T.  Cox 6700  Sherwood  Road,  Baltimore- 12 

First  Vice-President 
William  Evans 2012O  Street,  N.W.,  Washington-6,  D.  C. 

Second  Vice-President 

Dora  Will  Knierim  (Mrs  Carl  A.  Knierim) 

3233  Shannon  Drive,  Baltimore- 13 

Third  Vice-President 
Maynard  Webster Merryman  Hill  Road,  Phoenix 

Secretary 
Nola  Hale  Zaiser  (Mrs.  Edward  G.  Zaiser)   Lutherville 

Assistant  Secretary 
Merle  Yoder State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 

Treasurer 

Iva  Jenkins  Lutz  (Mrs.  John  Lutz) 

4403  Walther  Boulevard,  Baltimore- 14 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Ethel  Jenkins  Hofstetter  (Mrs.  Cruse  Hofstetter) 

1208  Roundhill  Road,  Baltimore- 18 

Executive  Committee 

Joshua  R.  Wheeler 22  Liberty  Parkway,  Baltimore-22 

Willie  Pritchett  Schluderberg     (Mrs.  George  W.  Schluderberg) 

3613  Lochern  Drive,  Baltimore-7 

Nellie  Gray 504  Murdoch  Road,  Towson-4 

John  Horst,  Jr 2804  Arlington  Avenue,  Baltimore- 13 

Mary  Hudson  Scarborough  ....  447  Rosebank  Avenue,  Baltimore- 12 

Lucetta  Sisk Homewood  Apartments,  Baltimore- 18 

Earle  T.  Hawkins State  Teachers  College,  Towson-4 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
TOWSON,    MARYLAND 


SPECIAL    SUMMER    PROGRAM 
FOR    ELEMENTARY    TEACHERS 


FIFTH   SESSION 
1953 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
TOWSON  4,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  SUMMER  1953 

Sunday,    June  21  —  Dormitory  open  for  resident  students 
Registration  for  rooms  4-7  P.M. 
Newell  Hall  Business  Office 

Monday,   June  22  —  All    students    report    for    registration    for    college 

courses  and  payment  of  fees  8:30  A.M.  —  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Registration  closes  at  noon.  Class- 
es in  Education  501  -  504  begin  at  1  P.M. 

Tuesday,  June  23  —  Instruction  begins,  8:30  A.M.,  for  all  other  classes. 

Friday,      July  31  —  Session  ends. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS    OF   THE   SUMMER   SESSION 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D,  LL.D President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Ph.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Lucy  Scott,  Ph.D Director  of  Summer  Session 

Karl  J.  Moser,  M.S Business  Manager 

Eleanor  Tibbetts,  B.S Registrar 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A Librarian 

Mary  E.  Basler  1    _  .  ,  „    .,       TT  „ 

>  Supervisors  of  Resident  Halls 
Josephine  Wagemann I 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M.S Dietitian 

Kathleen  S.  Hart  Secretary,  Resident  Hall 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Purpose 

To  provide  for  college  graduates  who  have  not  had  special  courses 
in  elementary  education  a  six  weeks'  program  designed  to  give  them  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  background,  understanding,  and  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  elementary  school  teaching.  This  is  not  a  "summer  school" 
in  the  regular  sense  of  the  word.  It  will  offer  one  program  only  and  will 
be  for  the  one  purpose  stated  above. 

Features  of  the  Program 

Several  classrooms  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  on  the  campus 
for  observation. 

Courses  taught  by  experienced  teachers  from  the  college  faculty  and 
from  supervisory  staffs  of  the  public  schools. 

Opportunities  for  individual  work,  observation,  and  classroom  parti- 
cipation. 

Admission  Requirements 

Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

Certification  from  a  Maryland  superintendent  of  schools  that  the 
applicant  will  be  employed  in  his  county   (or  city)   in  September,  1953. 

Applications  should  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  not 
later  than  May  15.  Candidates  for  positions  in  county  schools  may  obtain 
application  blanks  from  the  county  superintendent  or  from  Dr.  Kenneth 
A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction  of  the  College.  Candidates  for  positions 
in  Baltimore  City  will  secure  application  blanks  from  the  Director  of 
Personnel,  Department  of  Education,  Three  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street, 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Baltimore  City  Teachers 

Candidates  for  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools  will  file  transcripts 
of  college  work  with  the  Director  of  Personnel,  Baltimore  City  Department 
of  Education.  Each  student's  previous  college  record  will  be  evaluated  for 
credits  for  certification  and  the  program  to  meet  certification  requirements 
will  be  determined. 
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Requirements  for  State  Certification  of  Elementary  Teachers 


A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  work  in  education  will  be  required  of  candi- 
dates who  have  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  wish  to  qualify  fully  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

Each  student's  previous  college  record  will  be  checked  against  the 
requirements,  and  due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  courses,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, previously  taken.  Credits  will  be  evaluated  by  Miss  Merle  S.  Bateman, 
Director  of  Certification  and  Accreditation,  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education,  2  West  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

A  series  of  three  summer  sessions  has  been  planned  so  that  students 
coming  directly  from  college  with  little  or  no  credit  in  elementary  educa- 
tion may  complete  full  certification  requirements  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  their  third  year  of  teaching  (the  year  when  they  would  be  placed  on 
full  tenure) . 

It  will  be  the  policy  to  continue  operating  summer  sessions  of  six 
weeks  during  each  of  which  a  maximum  of  8  hours  credit  may  be  received, 
or  a  total  of  24  hours  for  the  three  summers. 

If  candidates  have  no  previous  college  work  in  education,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  6  hours  additional  work  beyond  the  three 
summer  sessions.  If  previous  work  in  education  has  been  taken  in  college, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  requirements  can  be  completed  in  three  sum- 
mers or  less. 

Courses  taken  during  the  year  should  be  approved  both  by  the  ap- 
propriate local  school  authorities  and  by  Miss  Bateman. 

For  students  who  plan  to  begin  full-time  teaching  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  first  summer  program,  the  usual  preliminary  experiences  of 
student  teaching  will  not  be  required.  It  is  understood  that  successfull  ex- 
perience in  the  field  will  be  a  vital  part  of  the  requirements  of  certification. 
No  college  credit  will  be  given  for  the  teaching  experience,  but  assurance 
of  competency  must  be  presented  before  certification  is  given. 


Student  Load 

The  normal  student  load  is  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  for  the 
session.  Students  in  the  second  or  third  year  may  register  for  six  credit 
hours,  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
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Expenses 

Registration  fee  $5.00 

Tuition  for  the  six  weeks  $50.00 

The  charge  for  living  will  be  a  flat  rate  of  $10.00  a  week  which  will 
include  room  for  the  entire  week  and  two  meals  a  day  (breakfast  and  din- 
ner) Monday  through  Friday.  Luncheon  may  be  purchased  in  the  cafe- 
teria. Meals  will  not  be  served  on  the  week-ends.  Students  may,  of  course, 
occupy  their  rooms  over  the  week-end  and  take  meals  outside.  Small  fees 
for  the  use  of  service  rooms  and  mail  box  will  be  charged  resident  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenses,  there  will  be  only  those  for  books 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Fees  are  due  on  registration  day,  June  22.  By  special  arrangements 
board  may  be  paid  in  two  installments.  Failure  to  complete  registration 
on  June  22,  will  mean  a  late  fee  of  $2.00. 

Day  Students  Boarding  Students 

Registration  fee  $  5.00  Registration  fee  $  5.00 

Tuition  50.00  Tuition 50.00 


TOTAL     $55.00  Board  and  room  60.00 

Other  resident  fees  ..         2.50 


TOTAL  $117.50 


Refunds  on  Withdrawal 


A  day  student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  June  26,  is  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  $50.00.  After  one  week,  or  before  July  3,  $25.00  will  be  refunded. 
After  July  3,  no  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made.  The  registration  fee  will 
not  be  refunded. 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  receives  refunds  for  tuition  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students.  A  student  who  with- 
draws from  the  dormitory  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his 
residence  in  the  college. 

Room  Reservation 

Application  blanks  for  room  reservations  and  further  information 
about  dormitory  living,  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Kathleen  S.  Hart,  New- 
ell Hall. 


COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION 
FIRST   YEAR 


Education  501-504  —  Integrated  Program  in  Elementary  Education 
(Credit  8  hours) 


This  is  an  introductory  course  in  elementary  education  designed  to 
give  students  an  overview  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  language  arts,  social  living,  and  related  activities  in  other 
areas;  to  acquaint  students  with  classroom  routines  and  procedures;  and 
to  help  teachers  understand  elementary  school  children.  Daily  periods  in 
the  laboratory  school  provide  opportunities  for  observing  experienced 
teachers  working  and  planning  with  groups  of  children  at  different  grade 
levels.  One  instructor  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  program  of  a 
group  of  students.  Specialists  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  activities,  ma- 
terials, and  procedures  in  music,  art,  and  phyiscal  education. 


SECOND   YEAR 


Education  521  —  Language  Arts  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 


This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of 
children  in  the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern 
practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  observing  children's  reading,  and  oral  and  written  expression. 


Education  523  —  Arithmetic  in  The  elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 


In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  kinds  of  arithmetic ;  the  nature 
of  meaning  in  arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic; 
organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 
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Education  524  —  Science  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute 
toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  science  experiences, 
the  construction  of  curricula,  and  the  evaluation  of  results  will  be  empha- 
sized. Each  student  is  required  to  plan,  obtain  materials  (low  or  no  cost, 
preferably),  and  construct  a  simple  teaching  device  of  his  own  choice. 


Students  who  have  credit  for  one  or  more  of  the  above 
courses  may  select  courses  from  the  third  year  program. 


THIRD   YEAR 


Education  532  —  Educational  Psychology 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  scientific  principles  of 
child  development  and  behavior.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the 
processes  of  human  growth,  development,  learning,  and  behavior  with 
implications  for  planning  group  experiences  and  activities  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  children. 

Education  533  —  Purposes  and  Practices  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
program,  the  areas  of  growth  for  which  the  school  is  responsible,  and 
modern  practices  for  realizing  the  goals  of  the  educational  program. 

Education  534  —  Art  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  elementary  grades  in  order  to 
give  them  contact  and  experiences  with  art  media  and  to  help  them  in 
selecting,  organizing,  teaching,  guiding,  and  evaluating  individual  and 
group  art  activities. 
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Education  537  —  Music  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  a  music  education  program  which 
will  meet  the  needs,  capabilities,  and  responses  of  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education  program.  Five 
major  types  of  activities  will  be  considered  —  singing,  playing,  bodily 
movement  (rhythmics),  listening,  and  creating.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  recent  materials  and  procedures,  appropriate  for  classroom  use. 
Students  will  have  an  opportunity  for  observation  work. 

Education  538  —  Art  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Education  539  —  Music  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 


Students  who  need  to  earn  eight  semester  hours  credit 
may  register  for  Education  538  or  Education  539.  For 
the  additional  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  opportunities 
to  do  extra  work  in  areas  of  special  interest  to  students. 
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TO   COLLEGE   GRADUATI 
WISHING  TO   TEACH 

In  Elementary  Schools 
Of  Maryland 


Many  of  today's  greatest  opportunities  in  education  lie 
in  the  elementary  school  field.  For  those  desiring  to  prepare 
for  such  opportunities  in  Maryland,  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Towson  will  have  its  fifth  annual  special  summer  pro- 
gram June  22  to  July  31. 


PURPOSE: 


To  provide  courses  leading  to  certification  for  college 
graduates  not  fully  qualified  as  elementary  school  teachers  in 
Maryland. 


THE  PROGRAM: 


Professional  courses  approximating  eight  hours  of  ac- 
ademic credit  in  six  weeks.  Provisional  certification  after 
first  session ;  full  certification  usually  following  third  summer 
session. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

2.  Statement  by  a  Maryland  Superintendent  of  Schools 
that  the  applicant  will  be  employed  by  his  county  (or 
city)   in  September  1953. 

For  further  information  address : 
Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson  4,  Md. 

(Fifth  year  students  also  accepted  in  September.) 

3  *j 
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STATE    TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

Towson,  Maryland 


CATALOGUE    1953-1954 


AIRPLANE    VIEW     OF    THE     STATE     TEACHERS     COLLEGE    AT     TOWSOX 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING 


STATE 
TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 


CATALOGUE   1953-  1954 
Eighty-Eighth  Year  Begins  September,   1953 


CALENDAR  FOR  1953-1954 


1953 

September  8,  Tuesday 

September  11,  Friday- 


September  14,  Monday 
November  1 1 ,  Wednesday 

November  26,  Thursday 
27,  Friday 

December  18,  Friday 

1954 
January  4,  Monday 
January  26,  Tuesday 


January  29,  Friday 
February   1,   Monday 
March  31,  Wednesday 
April  16,  Friday 
April  26,  Monday 
June  5,  Saturday 
June  5,  Saturday 
June  6,  Sunday 
June  8,  Tuesday 


First  Semester 

Dormitories  open  for  new  students  9:00 

a.m. 

Orientation    program    begins    at     12:00 

noon. 

Dormitories    open    for    upperclassmen   at 
8:30  a.m. 

Registration   of  upperclassmen  begins  at 
8:30  a.m. 

Classes  begin 

Midsemester 

Thanksgiving  holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins   5:00  p.m. 

Classes   resume 

End  of  first  semester 

Second  Semester 

Registration  for  all  students 

Classes  begin 

Midsemester 

Easter  holiday  begins 

Classes   resume 

Second  semester  ends 

Alumni  Day 

Baccalaureate  Service  4:00  p.m. 

Commencement   11:00  a.m. 


Lida  Lee  Tall  School 
September   8,  Tuesday  School  opens 

November  26,  Thursday 
27,  Friday 

December  18,  Friday 

January   4,   Monday 

April  15,  Thursday 

April  26,  Monday 

June  11,  Friday 


Thanksgiving  holiday 

School  closes  for  Christmas 

School  reopens 

School  closes  for  Easter 

School   reopens 

School  closes  at  12:00  noon 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF,   1952-1953 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;   M.A.,   Teachers   College,    Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Anita  S.  Dowell,  Dean  of  the  College,  Health  Education 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania;  LL.D.,  Doane  College 

Robert  W.  Abendroth,  Education 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Vermont;  graduate  study, 

Temple  University 

L.  Edward  Bevins,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;   M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Corinne  T.  Bize,  Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  graduate  study, 

Columbia  University 

Pearle  Blood,  Geography 

B.S.,    Teachers    College,   Columbia   University;    M.A.,    Columbia   Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington,  English 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  A.  Brouwer,  Art 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  Psychology,  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

*  Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  Science 
B.S.,    State    Teachers    College    at    Towson;    M.A.,    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree,  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Compton  N.  Crook,  Science 

B.S.,   M.A.,    George   Peabody   College    for   Teachers;    graduate    study, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

*On  leave,  1952-1953. 


Elna  J.  Daniels,  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Paul  E.  Desautels,  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  G.  Fallon,  English 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

James  A.  Fickes,  Education 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Fay  Fisher,  English 

A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D., 

Columbia  University 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Nicholas  Geriak,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

"'"'Robert  W.  Gifford,  Science 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;    graduate   study,    Teachers    College,   Columbia   University 

t Virginia  D.  Gleisner,  English 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

tfW.  Frank  Guess,  English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

"William  H.  Hartley,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Junior  High 

School 

B.S.,    Springfield   College;    M.S.,    Ed.D.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Genevdzve  Heagney,  Education 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mahlon  Howard  Hellerich,  History 

Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple  University 

Kenneth  Orian  Hovet,  Education 

B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

** Appointed  for  1952-1953. 

f  Temporary  appointment 
tfOn  leave  first  semester,  1952  -  1953 


Nina  Hughes,  English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 

America;    graduate  study,   Johns   Hopkins   University,   University  of 

Denver 

*  Robert  F.  Hunter,  History 

B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University 

Hilda  Kestner,  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching,  Elementary  Grades 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 
University  of  Maryland 

*Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  History 
A.B.,   MA.,   University  of  Maryland;    graduate   study,   University  of 
Wisconsin 

Earl  W.  Killian,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Oliver  H.  Laine,  Geography 

B.Ed.,    State    Teachers    College,    Duluth;    M.A.,    Clark    University; 

graduate  study,  Clark  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frank  A.  Mann,  Psychology,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

John  Carter  Matthews,  History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  W.  McCleary,  History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Samson  McDowell,  Jr.,  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  Physical  Education,  Director  of  Athletics 
B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell,  Art 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University;    graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Harold  E.  Moser,  Director  of  Testing  Services,  Psychology 

B.S.,   Johns   Hopkins   University;   M.A.,    Teachers   College,    Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Francis  J.  Mueller,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

*On  leave,  1952-1953. 

*  Appointed  for  1952-1953. 


Edward  Neulander,  Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,   City  College   of  New   York;   M.S.,  Cornell  University;   Ed.D., 

Cornell  University 

Lois  D.  Odell,  Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 

University. 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Stanley  M.  Pollack,  Art 

B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Mary  E.  Pottorf,  English,  Assistant  Resident  Director 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute 

of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Roach,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Jean  F.  Sargent,  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Lucy  Scott,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Elementary  Grades 

B.A.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Thelma  R.  Sherman,  English 

B.A.,  Cotner  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  graduate  study, 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  New  York  University,  University 
of  Missouri 

Ruth  Smith,  Director  of  Sttident  Teaching,  Kindergarten-Primary 
A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,    University   of    Tennessee;    M.A.,    George    Peabody   College    for 

Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velee,  Kindergarten  Education 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

Marvin  C.  Volpel,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;   M.A.,   University  of 

Michigan;  Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  College 


Ernest  O.  von  Schwerdtner,  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,   St.   John's   College;   graduate  study,   Johns  Hopkins   University 

E.  Curt  Walther,  Geography,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joe  Young  West,  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,   George  Peabody   College  for  Teachers;   Ph.D.,   Columbia 

University 

Paul  M.  West,  English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers; graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth,  Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Earl  T.  Willis,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward,  Education,  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Phineas  P.  Wright,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  graduate 

study,  University  of  Virginia 

LID  A  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL,  1952-1953 

Irene  M.  Steele,  Principal 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University;    graduate  study, 

University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

Regina  Fitzgerald,  First  Grade 

B.A.,   Western   Maryland   College;    M.   Ed.,   University    of   Maryland; 

graduate  study,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Maryland 

Ella  Bramblett,  Second  Grade 

B.  S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers 

Agnes  E.  Carlton,  Second  Grade 

A.B.,   Salem  College;   M.A.,    Teachers   College,    Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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E.  Heighe  Hill,  Third  Grade 

B.S.,   Johns    Hopkins   University;    M.A.,    Teachers   College,   Columbia 

University 

C.  Gladys  Hughes,  Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  "Women's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  New  York  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  Fourth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University;   graduate  study, 

University  of  Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

David  L.  Cornthwaite,  Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

A.  Isabel  Wilner,  Librarian 

B.A.,  William  Smith  College;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute 

of  Technology;  M.A.,  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Ruth  H.  Hazard,  Cataloguer 

Library  Certificate,  Geneseo  State  Teachers  College;  B.S.,  New  York 

University 

Jean  C.  Milnor,  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University  School  of 

Library  Service 

Mary  Virginia  Reynolds,  Reference  and  Circulation  Assistant 
B.A.,  Lynchburg  College;  M.A.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology 

Merle  Yoder,  Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University;  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 

STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS,  1952-1953 

Sidney  Blum,  Science,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  University  of 

Maryland 
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Selma  Blumberg,  Grade  One,  Margaret  Brent  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Teresa  Bosco,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Zelda  Brenner,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School 

B.A.,  Goucher  College;   graduate  study,  Columbia  University,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

Fairfax,  B.  Brooke,  Grade  Two,  Montebello  School 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Adelaide  Brooks,  Grade  One,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Rosena  Cappelletti,  Grade  Two,  Sir  Robert  Eden  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Isadore  Cohen,  Mathematics,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  University  of  Maryland 

Adelaide  Combellick,  Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Nancy  L.  Cronhardt,   Grade  One,  Lutherville  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Margaret  Davison,  Core  Program,  Garrison  Junior  High  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Maryland 

Gertrude  Denaburg,  Home  Room  Centered  Program,  Garrison 

Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Elliott  Epstein,  Grade  Six,  Montebello  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Alnetia  Ewing,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Dorothy  A.  Farmer,  Grade  Four,  Sir  Robert  Eden  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Margaret  Freudenberger,  Grade  Six,  Montebello  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Dorothy  Gettel,  Grade  Two,  Rodgers  Forge  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 
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Ellen  P.  Hamilton,  Grade  One,  Stoneleigh  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Evelyn  Hammer,  Grade  Four,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida;  graduate 

study,  Florida  State  University,  University  of  Maryland 

Doris  Hammond,  Grade  Two,  Guilford  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Gladys  Heffner,  Home  Room  Centered  Program,  Roland  Park  Junior 
High  School 

B.A.,  Maryland   College   for  Women;   graduate  study,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Samuel  Herman,  Science-Mathematics,  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High 
School 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Mary- 
land 

John  Horst,  Grade  Six,  Columbus  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Charlotte  Hurtt,  Grade  One,  Montebello  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  University  of 

Vienna,  University  of  Maryland 

Judith  Kidd,  English,  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ruth  Kirkwood,  Grade  Five,  Thomas  Jefferson  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Ruth  E.  Knox,  Grade  Three,  Montebello  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Madelyn  Langenfelder,  Grade  Four,  Gardenville  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Mildred. King  Limburg,  Kindergarten,  Somerset  School 
B.S.,  M.A.,   Ohio  State  University;   graduate  study,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity 

Ellen  Mansfield,  Kindergarten,  George  Washington  School 
Diploma,  Baltimore  Training  School  for  Teachers;  study,  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Mary  Gordon  McLain,  Grade  One,  Hamilton  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Loyola  College, 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Gara  Morris,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  School 
B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Naomi  D.  Naper,  Grade  Five,  Rosedale  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Gertrude  D.  Nordling,  Grade  One,  Govans  School 
A.B.,  Goucher  College 

Angela  Pieper,  Kindergarten,  ML  Washington  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Idelle  Bjefle,  Kindergarten,  Roland  Park  School 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

May  .  C.  Robinson,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Towson   Elementary  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Irene  Scally,  Grade  One,  Towson  Elementary  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marie  Schmuck,  Grade  Six,  Oliver  Cromwell  School 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  University  of 

Maryland 

Frances  Shores,  Core  Program,  Towson  High  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Maxine  Streat,  Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

B.A.,   Washington   College;   graduate   study,  University   of  Maryland, 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elsie  Streett,  Core  Program,  Kenwood  High  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Flora  Turner,  Geography,  Robeert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Charlotte  M.  Wagner,  Grade  Five,  Hampden  School 
B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Harvey  Weinstein,  Science,  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High  School 
M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Dorothy  Bessel  Wilkerson,  Grade  Two,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Charlotte  S.  Willasch,  Grade  Five,  Coltimbus  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Polly  Young,  Grade  Three,  Flagstaff  School 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 
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OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

Adda  L.  Gilbert,   Secretary  to  the  President 

Frances  Gill,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Office  of  the  Deans 

Marguerite  S.  German,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Leona  S.  Twele,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Doris  E.  Rollins,  Typist,  Main  Office 

Lela  B.  Magness,  Stenographer,  Office  of  Directors  of  Teaching 

C.  Elizabeth  Owtngs,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Admissions  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall,  Principal  Account  Clerk 

Jane  E.  Williams,  Senior  Account  Clerk 

Helen  V.  Redel,  Stenographer,  Accounting 

Mary  N.  Donnelly,  Typist,  Btisiness  Office 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh,  Assistant  Registrar 

Ethel  L.  Richmond,  Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Ann  L.  Kelleher,  Typist,  Registrar's  Office 

Gayle  E.  Cecil,  Stenographer,  Library  and  Admissions  Office 

Ruth  S.  Davis,  Receptionist  and  Switchboard  Operator 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Winifred  N.  Baker,  Stenographer,  Principal's  Office 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Josephine  Wagemann,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 
Mary  E.  Basler,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 
Jean  D.  Tait,  B.S.,  Assistant  Dietitian 
Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.N.,  Resident  Nurse 
Revela  C.  Bozman,  R.N.,  Resident  Nurse 
M.  Kathleen  Hart,  Typist,  Newell  Hall  Office 
Sue  W.  Richardson,  Book  Shop  Manager 
Rose  Lee  Gilbert,  Book  Shop  Assistant 
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THE  COLLEGE 

ACCREDITATION  AND  STATE  SUPPORT 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  college,  accredited 
by  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  is  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition  is  charged 
for  the  teacher-education  program  and  students  pay  only  such  fees  as  are 
used  in  their  own  activities. 

FOUNDING  AND  EARLY  HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establishing  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  different  locations  in  Baltimore  before  its  removal 
to  Towson.  The  site  best  remembered  is  at  Lafayette  Square  where  the 
institution  was  housed  from  1876  to  1915. 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

From  its  founding  in  1866  the  school  offered  a  two-year  course  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  for  Maryland.  In  1924  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  assumed  the  responsibility  also  for  the 
education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  City. 

In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years  and  in  1934 
to  four  years.  The  legislature  of  1935  authorized  the  college  to  grant  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  and  to  change  its  name  to  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Towson. 

Until  1946  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  confined  itself  to 
the  single  purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  In 
that  year  a  junior  college  was  established  to  offer  two  years  of  college  work 
on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947  the  college  enlarged  its  program  to  include 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  junior  high  school,  and  in  1949  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten-primary  grades. 

PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  college  program  demonstrates  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  a 
general  and  liberal  education.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  educated 
person  must  acquire  competence  as  an  individual,  as  a  member  of  a  demo- 
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cratic  society,  and  as  a  successful  member  of  his  trade  or  profession.  The 
curriculum  provides  offerings  in  the  arts,  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
humanities.  The  student  activities,  athletics,  and  the  various  aspects  of 
dormitory  and  social  life  are  organized  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  informed  and  socially  mature  individuals. 

The   entire   college   program   is   planned   to   graduate   students   who 
possess: 

Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  cultural  heritage. 

Increasing  capacity  for  independent  thinking. 

Sound  personal  philosophy  and  ideals. 

Appreciation  of  democratic  values. 

Competence  in  democratic   living. 

Sound  physical  and  mental  health. 

Wholesome  recreational  and  leisure  time  interests. 

In  harmony  with  these  aims  the  college  provides: 

Functional  courses  in  general  education. 

Opportunity  for  electives  in  line  with  individual  interests  and 
abilities. 

Individual  and  group  counseling. 

Health  services. 

Varied  student  activities. 

Opportunity  for  responsibility  in  many  phases  of  the   college 
program. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


The  teachers  college  admits  promising  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates.  Through  a  four-year  program  it  gives  these  students  the 
education,  training,  and  professional  outlook  which  will  help  them  teach 
successfully  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  and  con- 
tribute to  the  civic,  and  social  activities  of  their  communities. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  concerned  with  the  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program,  the  college  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an  over-all 
view  of  public  education  and  to  assist  him  in  selecting  his  field  of 
major  interest  —  kindergarten,  elementary,  or  junior  high  school 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  under- 
standing and  working  with  children. 
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Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  in- 
cluding observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  an  elementary  or  junior  high  school 
classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  and  competent 
teacher. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Junior  College,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two- fold  purpose: 

First,  to  offer  a  two-year  program  of  liberal  arts  education; 

Second,  to  offer  individual  programs  that  will  enable  students  to 
continue  their  professional  work  in  colleges  of  their  choice. 

Since  the  college  is  fully  accredited,  students  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  two  years  of  junior  college  have  no  difficulty  in  transferring  to 
other  four-year  institutions. 

Junior  College  students  receive  careful  counseling  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  and  career  conferences  enable  them  to  confer  with  representatives 
of  various  colleges  concerning  professional  plans.  The  program  at  Towson 
enables  the  student  to  complete  prerequisites  for  many  professions,  includ- 
ing law,  nursing,  journalism,  and  other  nontechnical  professions.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may  take  the  junior 
college  program  at  Towson  and  complete  requirements  in  a  university  or 
college  which  prepares  for  such  teaching.  Junior  College  students  who  be- 
come interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  may 
apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program  at  Towson. 

STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 


There  exists  at  present,  and  will  likely  exist  for  the  next  ten  years, 
a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  elemenary  schools  of  Maryland.  "With- 
in the  next  decade  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  have  enrolled  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  thousand  more  children  than  they  had  in  1948.  The 
planned  reduction  in  class  size  throughout  the  entire  state  will  improve 
teaching  conditions  but  will  also  call  for  more  teachers.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  were  more  in  demand. 

Maryland  has  been  a  leader  in  establishing  a  single  salary  schedule  — 
meaning  that  teachers  with  a  college  degree  in  the  public  schools  receive 
the  same  salary  regardless  of  whether  they  teach  in  the  elementary,  junior 
high  school,  or  senior  high  school.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  positions  are  generally  filled  by  promoting  ex- 
perienced and  able  teachers  who  have  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of 
leadership  and  personality  and  have  prepared  themselves  for  promotion 
through  further  study. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 


In  1915  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern  part 
of  Towson,  on  the  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  connecting 
Baltimore  with  northern  communities.  The  eighty-eight  acre  campus  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  offers  healthful 
outdoor  recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating  classroom  instruction 
with  field  study. 

The  college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share  in 
the  cultural  advantages  that  the  city  offers.  Various  institutions  such  as 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
museums  and  libraries  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of 
the  area.  The  city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts,  and 
stage  productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative  offices,  audi- 
torium, classrooms,  laboratories,  conference  rooms,  and  the  library. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for  observation, 
demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  consists  of  a  kindergarten 
and  six  elementary  grades.  The  school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the 
present  building  was  erected.  Early  in  its  history  the  school  was  called  the 
Model  School  and  later '  the  Campus  Elementary  School.  In  addition  to 
classrooms,  the  building  includes  offices,  a  cafeteria,  a  library  and  an  as- 
sembly room.  The  school  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  program 
for  teacher  education,  since  the  year  1866. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators'  balcony, 
offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  education  work,  and  shower, 
locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

The  new  Athletic  Field  is  completely  tile-drained  and  surrounded  by 
a  quarter-mile  cinder  track.  The  field  is  used  for  track,  soccer,  and  base- 
ball. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the  two  residence  halls  for 
women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  social  director,  the  dietitian,  and 
the  physician,  and  the  dining  room  and  the  infirmary.  Students'  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  arranged  in  suites  of  two  rooms  with  bath. 
Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor  has  the 
usual  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group  baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the  school,  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  dormitory  is  occupied  by  freshmen 
and  some  student  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of 
the  rooms  accommodate  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and  a 
sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms. 
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The  two  Men's  Residence  Halls  house  more  than  a  hundred  students. 
Each  dormitory  contains  a  lounge  with  connecting  kitchen,  recreation 
room,  and  office  and  apartment  for  the  dormitory  supervisor.  Rooms  for 
students  are  modern  in  design  and  equipped  with  built-in  facilities.  They 
accommodate  two  men  each.  These  dormitories  are  located  on  the  north 
campus. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some  rare  trees  planted  years 
before  the  college  acquired  the  Towson  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  are  occupied  by  the  chief  engineer, 
the  superintendent  of  grounds,  and  the  gardener. 

The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers'  offices,  and 
the  laundry.     The  top  floor  of  this  building  is  used  as  a  gymnasium. 

FACILITIES 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. The  collection  consists  of  approximately  3  8,000  catalogued  books, 
and  about  3,000  additional  volumes  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  library. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  pictures,  pamphlets,  mental  tests,  courses  of 
study  and  textbooks. 

On  the  main  floor  are  two  large  reading  rooms  containing  most  of 
the  circulating  books,  and  some  of  the  teaching  materials.  The  textbook 
collection  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  reference  collection,  periodicals 
and  the  picture  and  pamphlet  files  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

Parlors  in  the  dormitories  are  used  for  social  activities  and  entertaining. 
The  large  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  Richmond  Hall  is  a  center 
for  social  life  on  the  campus. 

The  Dining  Room  in  Newell  Hall  seats  five  hundred  persons.  It  is 
open  to  day  students  and  faculty  at  lunch  time. 

The  Infirmary  in  Newell  Hall  consists  of  the  physician's  and  nurse's 
office,  a  diet  kitchen  and  rooms  for  men  and  women  students. 

The  college  maintains  a  Book  Shop  and  Snack  Bar  in  Newell  Hall. 

The  Glen  containing  ten  acres  of  land  is  developed  as  a  conservation 
and  recreational  area.  It  is  registered  as  a  bird  sanctuary  and  is  a  United 
States  bird  banding  station.  Science  classes  use  the  Glen  as  a  laboratory. 
The  equipment  of  fireplaces  and  shelter  gives  opportunity  for  many  out- 
door social  activities. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that  the  college 
should  plan  for  an  enrollment  of  upwards  of  1500  students  in  order  to 
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supply  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
A  program  of  building  expansion  has  been  planned  for  the  college  with  a 
view  to  facilities  needed  both  for  the  present  and  probable  future  enroll- 
ment. 

An  appropriation  of  more  than  one  million  dollars  by  the  1949  Legis- 
lature has  added  the  following  facilities  to  the  campus  during  the  past  three 
years: 

Two  dormitory  units  for  men. 

A  new  athletic  field. 

A  new  kitchen  unit,  with  remodeling  and  refurnishing  of  the 
dining  room. 

A  "student  union"  center,  with  lounge,  soda  fountain  and  snack 
bar,  and  student  organization  offices. 

Expanded  power  plant  facilities. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  campus  as  soon  as  funds  are  avail- 
able will  be  a  library  building.  Other  needed  buildings  planned  for  later 
erection  include  additions  to  the  physical  education  plant,  additional  dorm- 
itory units,  new  auditorium  facilities,  a  service  building  for  repair  and 
maintenance  units,  and  expansion  of  the  campus  laboratory  school. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  possess  the 
necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteristics.  In  addition  to  the 
transcript  of  high  school  credits  and  grades,  a  confidential  report  concern- 
ing the  student's  qualifications  is  required.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  filed  by  May  15  prior  to  the  September  when  admission  is  de- 
sired or  by  November  15  by  those  applying  for  admission  the  second  semes- 
ter. 

Provisional  admissions  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants  are  notified 
of  final  acceptance  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the  college 
admissions  office.    The  admissions  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school."' 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high  school  or  an 
accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public  high  school 
must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  whose  area  the  high  school  is  located.  A  graduate 
of  a  non-public  Maryland  school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized  curriculum 
totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  subjects  required  for  graduation 
from  any  Maryland  public  high  school: 

Language  Arts    4  units 

Mathematics     1   unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 
be  United  States  History 3   units 

Science     2  units 

Electives     6  units 

Total      16  units 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
■may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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4.     Achievement  in  scholarship. 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering  from  Balti- 
more City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  sys- 
tems, are  approximately  the  same.    They  are  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  applicants  from  the 
county  high  schools  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all  other 
college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
Students  who  do  not  fully  meet  this  standard  may  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Applicants  from  Baltimore  City  high  schools  must  have  an 
average  of  eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Stu- 
dents not  attaining  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  on  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high  schools  and 
the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are  regarded  as  sources  of  im- 
portant supplementary  data.  Results  of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyz- 
ing a  student's  potentialities  and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for  determin- 
ing a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health  and  physical 
fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician 
is  required  of  all  students. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  the  State  public 
school  system  or  admitted  to  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  College  Division  are 
the  same  as  to  the  teacher-education  program,  except  for  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  application  does  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent; (2)  the  applicant  to  the  junior  college  does  not  have  to  meet  as 
rigid  physical  standards  as  the  teachers  college  student. 


ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission  Requirements 
immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present 
an  acceptable  academic  record  from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 
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Credit  is  given  only  for  the  completion  of  college  courses  that  ap- 
proximate those  offered  in  the  teachers  college.  No  transfer  credit  is  al- 
lowed for  courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  made  D  grades. 

Students  in  the  junior  college  may  transfer  to  the  teachers  college  if 
they  meet  the  requirements  for  students  entering  the  teachers  college. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish  advanced 
standing.  Advanced  standing  is  provisional  until  the  student  shows  ability 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record  in  this  college. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  Maryland  state  teachers  college 
to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. A  student  with  failures  in  his  courses  will  not  be  considered  for 
transfer. 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 


Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  Maryland 
a  special  program  is  now  in  operation  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges 
who  wish  to  meet  certification  requirements.  Two  programs  are  currently 
in  operation:  one  extending  over  three  summer  terms;  the  other  involving 
a  minimum  of  one  year  of  post  baccalaureate  residence  in  the  college.  De- 
tailed information  may  be  secured  from  the  director  of  admissions. 


THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  strident  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland 
immediately  follotving  graduation. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 


Close  contact  is  maintained  between  the  veterans  administration  and 
the  college  through  the  registrar's  office.  Veterans  who  plan  to  use  educa- 
tional benefits  under  any  of  the  G.  I.  Bills  are  assisted  in  the  completion  of 
papers  necessary  to  insure  registration  and  prompt  subsistence  payments. 

Students  using  Public  Law  346,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must  have 
begun  studies  before  July  2  5,  1951,  and  must  not  voluntarily  interrupt 
their  training  nor  change  their  courses  of  study.  Those  planning  to  trans- 
fer from  other  institutions  should  apply  to  their  regional  veterans  adminis- 
tration office  for  supplemental  certificates  before  interrupting  their  train- 
ing. This  certificate  is  to  be  presented  to  the  registrar  before  the  student 
registers  under  the  bill  at  this  college. 
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REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar  inside  title  page. 
Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  completed 
registration. 

Students  may  not  register  later  than  one  week  following  the  first  day 
of  classes  without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Standards.  There  is  a  fee  assessed  for  registration  after  the  time 
assigned. 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester.  No  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  seventeen  hours 
without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Stand- 
ards. A  "B"  average  in  preceding  work  is  the  usual  requirement  for  carry- 
ing a  heavier  course  load. 

Students  who  are  on  academic  probation,  who  have  health  problems 
or  who  are  carrying  heavy  programs  of  work  outside  of  the  college,  may 
be  required  to  carry  less  than  a  normal  load  of  classes. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Changes  in  courses  after  registration  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.  No  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of  classes  except 
for  reasons  beyond  the  student's  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Class  rank  is  based  upon  the  number  of  semester  hours  completed  as 
follows:  freshman,  0-30  semester  hours;  sophomore,  30-60  semester  hours; 
junior,  60-90  semester  hours;  senior,  above  90  semester  hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  is  used  to  indicate 
quality  of  academic  work.  The  F  grade  designates  failure  and  carries  no 
credit.  The  D  grade  is  passing  but  indicates  work  of  poor  quality.  Credit 
for  a  course  in  which  D  is  received  is  not  usually  transferable.  A  mark  of 
Inc.  (incomplete)  at  the  end  of  any  semester  carries  no  credit.  Unless 
such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  within  three  weeks  after  receiv- 
in  the  Inc.  the  grade  for  the  course  automatically  becomes  an  F.  The  mark 
given  for  a  course  which  carries  no  credit  will  be  S  (satisfactory)  or  U 
(unsatisfactory) . 
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The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by  assigning  the 
numerical  values  0  to  4  to  the  letters  F  to  A  and  weighting  according  to 
number  of  class  hours. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  examinations  at 
the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other  approved  reasons.  In  case 
of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  ex- 
cused will  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by  the 
college  authorities.  Unexcused  absence  from  a  final  examination  consti- 
tutes a  failure. 


STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 


Each  student  must  maintain  a  minimum  academic  average  of  1.67  to 
remain  in  the  college.  A  student  who  has  not  fully  met  the  standards  for 
entrance  may  be  admitted  on  probation.  A  student  who  in  any  semester 
falls  below  the  academic  average  of  1.67  or  receives  a  number  of  D  and  F 
grades  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  Probation  indi- 
cates uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  college  as  to  the  student's  probable 
success.  Probation  is  lifted  when  the  student  shows  satisfactory  improve- 
ment in  his  work.  A  probationary  student  who  fails  to  show  such  im- 
provement may  be  asked  to  leave  the  college.  The  complete  records  of 
such  students  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards 
at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the  college.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  may  grant  a  student 
permission  to  attend  a  summer  session  elsewhere  and  transfer  the  earned 
credit  to  the  college. 

The  personal  development  of  each  student  is  considered.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced  that  a  student  does  not 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked  at  any  time 
to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  to 
be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organization  or  to  represent 
the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses  of 
the  junior  year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic  courses,  (b)  his 
cumulative  average  is  below  the  minimum  required  for  good  standing,  or 
(c)  his  accumulation  of  D  grades  would  place  him  on  probation.  A 
delay  in  entering  the  professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  semester  of  pro- 
fessional courses  preceding  student  teaching  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
student  teaching.  If  the  student  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  college,  he 
must  repeat  the  semester  of  required  professional  courses. 
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ATTENDANCE 


Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  their  regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  other  college  appointments.  Absences  from  these  appointments 
interfere  with  the  orderly  progress  of  academic  work  and  are  contrary  to 
the  collective  interests  of  the  college. 

A  student  may  be  allowed  one  unexcused  absence  for  each  class  hour 
of  a  course.  When  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  in  a  particular  course 
exceeds  the  number  of  hours  for  that  course,  the  student  automatically 
receives  a  failure  for  the  course.  Unexcused  absences  are  cumulative  for 
the  individual  courses  only,  and  are  not  transferable  to  other  courses.  Each 
absence  before  or  after  a  holiday  listed  on  the  college  calendar  is  counted 
as  two  absences. 


WITHDRAWALS 


No  withdrawal  is  official  until  the  student  completes  the  official  with- 
drawal card  and  files  it  in  the  registrar's  office. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Teachers  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion must  present: 

1.  College  credit  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

2.  Credit  in  the  required  courses  of  the  curriculum  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.67. 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  speech  requirement. 

5 .  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to  meet  the  physi- 
cal standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retirement  system  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

6.  A  satisfactory  record  in  his  student  teaching  experience  with  at 
least  an  academic  grade  of  C. 

7.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college  year 
during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

8.  A  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  qualities  which  are  basic  to 
the  ethical  standards  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession. 
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Junior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  must  pre- 


sent: 


1.  College  credit  of  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  exclusive  of  courses 
in  physical  education. 

2.  Credit  in  the  approved  courses  of  the  program  that  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.67. 

CERTIFICATES 


Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten-Primary,  Elementary,  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for  three 
years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  profes- 
sional spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take  the  profes- 
sional examinations,  the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on  the 
eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high  schools  of  the 
Baltimore  City  system.  This  civil  service  plan,  dating  from  1898,  is  re- 
quired by  the  Baltimore  City  Charter. 
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EXPENSES,  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  college  program 
no  tuition  is  charged.  Those  who  enroll  in  the  junior  college  pay  $100  a 
year  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  a  year  for  enrollment  in 
either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student  publications, 
athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs,  and  other  authorized  projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the  athletic  associa- 
tion and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  collected  from  each  student  upon 
entrance.  This  is  not  an  annual  fee;  it  is  refundable  in  whole  or  in  part 
when  the  student  graduates  or  withdraws,  depending  upon  the  charges 
against  his  record.  For  use  of  a  mailbox  each  student  pays  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  to  any  student  who 
registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in  the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for  room  and 
board  for  the  academic  year.  Students  approved  as  boarding  students  for 
whom  dormitory  facilities  are  not  available  will  pay  $  1 8  0  a  year  for  meals 
only.  It  is  necessary  for  these  students  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
for  rooms  in  the  neighborhood.  As  dormitory  space  becomes  available 
these  students  will  be  required  to  room  in  the  dormitory  at  which  time  an 
adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  rate  charged  for  board  and  room.  All  ex- 
penses are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  on  the  registration  day  of  each 
semester.  Rates  for  living  expenses  are  subject  to  change  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

ROOM  RESERVATION  DEPOSITS 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  desire 
to  board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent  with  the  application 
for  admission  and  is  deducted  from  the  amount  due  upon  entrance.  If  a 
student  withdraws  his  application  officially  before  August  1  or  if  he  is 
denied  admission,  the  room  reservation  deposit  is  returned. 
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There  are  not  sufficient  dormitory  accommodations  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  live  at  the  college.  Priority  is  given  to  Maryland  residents 
who  live  beyond  commuting  distance.  Room  reservation  deposits  made  by 
out-of-state  and  local  students  do  not  guarantee  reservations  if  this  space 
is  needed  for  Maryland  residents  beyond  commuting  distance. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  for  his  courses.  These 
may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop.  Students  are  required  to  buy 
gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 
Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 

Semester         Semester  Total 

I  II  Year 

Activities  Fee   $   25.00  $  25.00 

Athletic  Fee   10.00  10.00 

Breakage  Fee  (all  freshmen  and 

new  students)    5.00  5.00 

Total  —  Day  Students $  40.00  $  40.00 

Board  and  Room    108.00*  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students   .    $148.00  $108.00  $256.00 

Junior  College  Students 

Fees  as  above   $  40.00  $  40.00 

Tuition    50.00  50.00  100.00 

Total  —Day  Students    $  90.00  $   50.00  $140.00 

Board  and  Room   $108.00*  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students   .  $198.00  $158.00  $356.00 

'"'For  boarding  students  the  ten  dollars  already  paid  for  room  reservation 
is  deducted. 


Out-Of-State  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  who  enroll  in  the  teachers  col- 
lege add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  semester.  Those  who  enter  the  junior  college  add  to  the  above  ex- 
penses a  surcharge  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  semester. 
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REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office  before  he  is  entitled  to 
any  refund.    Refunds  are  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his  initial  regis- 
tration is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  paid  and  to  a  refund  of  tuition  for 
the  semester  minus  ten  dollars.  After  the  two  week's  period  no  fees  are 
refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half-semester  basis. 

Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  receives  refunds 
for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students. 
The  refund  of  payment  for  room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  within  two  weeks 
after  the  initial  registration  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess 
of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at  the  request  of 
the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester  shall 
be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

3.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on  his  own  or  his 
guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two  weeks  following  registration 
and  before  mid-semester  shall  receive  no  refund  of  board  for  the 
first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  occurs  after  the  mid- 
semester,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  board  paid  for  the  entire 
semester. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  sent  to  other  educational  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  only  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student 
concerned.  The  first  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent  transcript  and  should  be  enclosed 
with  the  request.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  college  to  issue  official  trans- 
cripts directly  to  students  and  graduates. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets, 
pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed  72x30  inches,  towels,  and  two 
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laundry  bags.  The  quilted  bed  pads  may  be  purchased  from  the  college 
book  shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels  must  have  markers  attached  giving  the 
student's  full  name. 


REQUIRED  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 


Women  Students 

Women  students  must  have  two  complete  gymnasium  uniforms  for 
participation  in  all  athletics.  The  uniform  includes  suit,  low  white  sneak- 
ers, and  socks.  Each  freshman  student  is  given  full  information  about  the 
purchase  of  sviits  when  her  application  for  admission  has  been  approved. 

Men  Students 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting  of  shorts, 
sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  shirt,  pants,  and  gym  shoes.  All  athletic  uniforms 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him.  Loss 
of  equipment  will  be  charged  against  the  breakage  fee  of  individuals  or 
the  fees  of  groups  concerned. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND    LOANS 


The  college  does  not  support  an  elaborate  system  of  scholarships.  With 
no  tuition  charge  in  the  teachers  college  for  students  who  are  residents  of 
Maryland,  most  of  the  college  students  hold  state  scholarships.  Students, 
however,  who  live  in  the  dormitories  must  meet  their  living  expenses,  and 
there  are  for  all  students  other  costs  incident  upon  attending  college. 

Students  whose  records  are  satisfactory  may  make  requests  for  loans 
by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  at 
the  college,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Letters  of  recommendation  must  be 
filed  with  the  application.  Loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and 
can  be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has  received  a  teaching  position. 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established  by  the  will 
of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  and  the  college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans.  Both  fresh- 
men and  upperclassmen  are  eligible  for  these  one  hundred  dollar  scholar- 
ships. 
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A  number  of  these  scholarships  have  been  set  aside  for  entering  fresh- 
men. High  school  seniors  xvho  are  contemplating  entering  the  teachers  col- 
lege and  who  need  some  assistance  in  meeting  the  college  expenses  for  the 
first  year  should  write  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships  for  ap- 
plication blanks.  Such  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  admission  data 
no  later  than  June  1 5 . 

For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten  or  more  Linthicum  scholarships.  The 
number  varies  slightly  according  to  the  income  from  the  fund.  Upper- 
classmen apply  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Endow- 
ment Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  The  scholarship  was  established  in 
memory  of  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an 
instructor  in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  193  5. 


LOAN  FUNDS 


Four  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students,  the  Albert 
S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund, 
the  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund  and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain 
Maryland  organizations  have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to 
secure  financial  aid  by  offering  loans  annually. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship 
Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  freshmen  was  established 
by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook 
who  retired  from  active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  February 
1,  1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman  student  who  meets 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by  the  faculty  committee  making  the 
award.  Students  should  apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan 
Committee,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  1101  North  Calvert 
Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, who  was  connected  with  the  college  for  fifty-five  years,  as  student, 
teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by 
gifts  from  the  alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni  committee 
consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace  Carroll,  and  Mrs  George 
Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made  directly  to 
Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Maryland,  or  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 
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Mrs.  Grace  Boryer  Downin,  former  supervisor  of  schools  in  "Wash- 
ington County,  made  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  college  in  1942 
which  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  students  needing  financial  help.  This  fund 
is  known  as  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund. 

The  Bettie  Sipple  Student  Loan  Fund,  sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  grants  loans  to  women  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes. 

The  student  Loan  Fund  includes  contributions  from  a  number  of 
different  individuals  and  organizations,  as  follows: 

The  Normal  Loan  Scholarship  and  the  Pestalozzi  Loan  Scholarship 
were  established  by  the  Normal  and  Pestalozzi  Societies,  and  the  Class  of 
1925  Loan  Scholarship  was  a  gift  from  the  class  of  that  year. 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  the  Lillian  Jackson 
Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  and  the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Scholar- 
ship were  established  by  students  of  the  college  in  memory  of  classmates 
who  died. 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Scholarship,  preferably  for  men,  was 
established  by  Mrs.  John  Carpenter,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  in  honor 
of  her  husband  who  was  interested  in  teacher  education. 

The  graduating  classes  of  1931,  1934  and  1940  made  gifts  to  the 
Student  Loan  Fund  in  honor  of  their  class  advisers.  These  funds  are 
called  the  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund,  the  Pauline  Rutledge  Fund, 
and  the  Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund. 

In  1933  the  Student  Loan  Fund  suffered  losses  in  the  bank  failures 
and  faculty  and  students  made  contributions  to  supplement  the  fund. 
These  contributions  became  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and 
Students. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carley  was  registrar  at  the  college  from  1923  to  1931. 
Her  family  and  friends  presented  a  loan  fund  in  her  name  to  help  worthy 
students.    It  is  known  as  the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Alumni  Association  gave  $100 
to  the  loan  fund  in  1929  and  in  193  5  added  another  $100  to  this  amount. 
A  student  from  "Washington  County  is  given  preference  when  a  loan  from 
this  fund  is  granted. 

The  M.  Clarice  Bersch  Memorial  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the 
Class  of  1951  in  honor  of  Miss  M.  Clarice  Bersch,  an  instructor  at  the  col- 
leg,  who  died  in  service. 

Maryland  organizations  granting  loans  are  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Baltimore, 
the  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Frederick,  the  Lions  Club  of  Williams- 
port,  and  P.  E.  O.  Loan  Fund.  They  have  been  liberal  in  making  loans  on 
nominal  terms. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Scholarship  $      50.00 

(Awarded  annually) 
Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Scholarship  100.00  to  200.00 

(Awarded  annually) 
The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships, 

to  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 

trustees  of  the  fund    (For    1952-1953)  2,000.00 

Towson  Elementary  School,  Parent  Teachers 

Association  100.00 

Sarah  E.  Richmond  Scholarships  250.00 

The  P.  E.  O.  Scholarships  100.00 


Total  2600.00  to  2700.00 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  (For  Freshmen  only)  $       100.00 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  8,000.00 

Class  of  1925  Loan  Fund  90.00 

The  Normal  Literary  Society  Loan  Fund  100.00 

Pestalozzi  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  Reese  Arnold  Memorial  Loan  Fund  100.00 

The  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial  Loan  Fund  50.00 

Esther  Sheel  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (Class  of  1927)  500.00 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Loan  Fund  (For  men  only)  402.00 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  1931)  200.00 

Pauline  Rutledge  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1934)  200.00 

Pearle  Blood  Loan  Fund  (Gift  of  Class  of  1940)  100.00 

1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students  700.00 

Gertrude  Carley  Memorial  Fund  450.00 

Washington  County  Alumni  Unit  Loan  Fund  200.00 

The  Grace  Boryer  Downin  Loan  Fund  1,000.00 

Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  135.00 

The  Martha  Richmond  Loan  Fund  180.00 

General  Scholarship  Fund  300.00 

The  Tower  Light  Student  Loan  Fund  125.00 
The  M.  Clarice  Bersch  Memorial  Fund 

(Class  of  1951)  236.10 

Total  13,143.10 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  departments  of  the 
high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the  college.  Students  may  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  college  offerings  early  in  their  high  school 
course  and  work  toward  meeting  the  admissions  requirements.  Direct 
contact  with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high  school 
when  the  initial  application  is  filed.  Seniors  are  invited  to  the  college 
campus  for  "High  School  Visiting  Day"  in  the  fall.  During  the  summer 
after  high  school  graduation  each  applicant  reports  to  the  college  for  a 
physical  examination  and  an  interview  with  the  director  of  admissions. 
Results  of  standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete  high  school  record  are 
considered  at  this  time. 

THE  FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

A  special  group  of  faculty  advisers  serve  as  personal  and  professional 
counselors  to  freshmen.  Personal  interviews,  group  meetings  and  labora- 
tory experiences  are  provided  to  promote  self-orientation  and  to  help 
freshmen  explore  interests  and  abilities  of  professional  significance.  This 
program  of  personal  and  professional  orientation  is  organized  and  ad- 
ministered as  a  regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  (See  Education 
101-102  and  109,  page  46  for  further  details) 

THE  ADVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  selects  his  faculty  ad- 
viser who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  remaining  years  that  the  student 
is  in  college.  The  relationship  between  student  and  adviser  gives  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his  own  special  needs  and  to  consider 
them  with  his  adviser.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  instructors, 
the  deans,  and  the  President  of  the  College  when  advice  from  these  sources 
seems  desirable. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students  are  in- 
vited to  spend  a  day  at  the  college.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for 
parents  to  visit  classes  and  meet  the  faculty. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already  decided  on 
their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  vocational  guidance  for  this 
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group.  However,  if  a  student  is  advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation 
for  teaching,  he  is  assisted  in  investigating  other  opportunities  through 
counseling  with  advisers  and  the  administration.  When  possible,  contacts 
are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local  area  for  positions  or  for 
training  for  other  professions. 

Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  is  asked  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  his  interests  and  his  educational  plans  after  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  and  usually- 
after  an  interview  with  the  admissions  office,  the  student's  program  is 
planned.  The  catalogue  of  the  institution  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer 
is  examined  to  determine  the  prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the 
junior  college. 

Through  the  testing  department  of  the  college,  or  through  local 
agencies,  students  may  request  tests  to  determine  aptitude  and  interest  in 
various  professions.  Vocational  guidance  material  and  catalogues  of  other 
institutions  are  available  through  the  library  and  the  admissions  office. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  registrar's  office  and  the  directors  of  student  teaching  keep  in 
touch  with  the  superintendents  of  schools  regarding  graduates  who  will 
be  available  for  placement.  From  the  registrar's  office  are  sent  out  com- 
plete records  of  each  graduate  including  a  summary  of  his  progress  in  the 
college  and  a  full  report  of  his  student  teaching. 

The  office  of  the  director  of  admissions  advises  junior  college  students 
who  are  transferring  to  other  colleges  or  who  are  trying  to  find  positions 
if  they  decide  not  to  continue  in  college. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  college  physician  and  two  full  time 
registered  nurses.  The  physician  maintains  regular  office  hours  at  the  col- 
lege and  is  on  call  at  all  times. 

A  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required 
of  all  students  at  the  time  of  admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year. 
Annual  chest  x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  is  ex- 
pected to  correct  remediable  defects  immediately,  and  failure  to  follow 
the  physician's  instructions  may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the  college. 
Health  education  and  prevention  of  diseases  are  essential  parts  of  the  health 
service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will  prevent  him 
from  later  qualifying  as  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  Sys- 
tem is  not  eligible  to  take  the  teachers  college  course. 
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A  student  who  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  the  Retirement  System's 
examination  upon  graduation  but  who  has  a  physical  condition  which  pre- 
vents complete  participation  in  the  regular  physical  education  program 
may  be  permitted  upon  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Standards  to  take  a  modified  program.  Such  a  program  would  give 
the  student  the  fundamentals  of  physical  education  necessary  for  teaching 
in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students.  The 
infirmary  located  in  Newell  Hall  contains  rooms  for  use  of  boarding  stu- 
dents. In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents  are  notified  and  are  required 
to  remove  the  student  from  the  college. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or  special  treatment.  The 
college  does  not  assume  financial  responsibility  for  any  injury  incurred  on 
the  athletic  field  or  in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the  advantages 
of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate,  the  college 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insurance  company  to  cover 
the  students  against  any  accidental  injury  either  at  school  or  at  home 
during  the  college  year.  Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs 
approximately  $7.50  for  women  and  $10  for  men.  Students  desiring  this 
coverage  should  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at  its  option, 
towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries  sustained  at  the  college 
or  in  connection  with  college  activities.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  insurance  plan. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  student  employment  in  the  college  al- 
though a  few  students  are  employed  each  year  in  the  library  and  labora- 
tories. These  opportunities  are  given  mainly  to  upperclassmen,  since  it  is 
felt  that  freshmen  should  establish  themselves  in  the  college  before  under- 
taking additional  responsibilities. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Women 

Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls.  Priority  in 
housing  is  given  to  Maryland  students  who  live  beyond  commuting  dis- 
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tance,  and  only  when  space  is  available  may  students  within  commuting 
distance  or  out-of-state  students  be  accommodated.  When  the  dormitories 
are  filled  to  capacity  students  may  board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  with  the 
permission  of  the  college  authorities. 

Residence  Accommodations  for  Men 

Housing  for  more  than  one  hundred  men  is  provided  in  two  residence 
halls  on  the  north  campus.  Students  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  col- 
lege have  priority  in  securing  rooms  in  these  dormitories. 

Dormitory  Policdzs  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of  Students 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dormitory  may 
not  withdraw  to  become  day  students  except  in  case  of  change  of  residence. 
If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dormitory  during  the  year  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  only  at  mid-year  or  mid-semester.  Any  exceptions  to  these 
rules  must  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  college. 

Dormitory  Activities 

Both  the  men  and  women  resident  students  in  their  respective  dormi- 
tories elect  as  their  governing  body  a  Dormitory  House  Committee.  These 
committees,  in  cooperation  with  the  dormitory  resident  directors  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  men's  dormitories,  formulate  policies  pertaining  to  dormi- 
tory living  and  arrange  an  extensive  program  of  social  activities  for  the 
resident  students.  The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in 
the  churches  of  their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  the 
local  clergymen. 

Students  who  are  absent  frequently  over  week-ends  miss  much  of  the 
education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords.  Parents  are  therefore 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  privileges  away  from  the  col- 
lege oftener  than  once  a  month. 


AUTOMOBILE  REGULATIONS 

Parking  space  on  the  campus  is  limited  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for 
student  parking.  Day  students  who  use  cars  to  attend  the  college  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  cars  with  the  business  office  promptly.  Parking  is 
permitted  in  specified  areas  only,  and  students  violating  parking  regulations 
are  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 

Resident  men  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep  cars  on  campus  must 
secure  from  the  business  office  a  permit  which  is  issued  by  the  business 
manager  with  the  approval  of  the  resident  director. 

Resident  women  are  not  permitted  to  have  cars  on  campus  except 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  resident  director. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  encouraged  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  college  program.  Education  for  responsibility  is 
definitely  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association.  This  organization  constitutes  a  medium 
for  expressing  student  opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest  and  acts  in 
various  ways  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college.  The  official 
publication  of  the  Student  Government  Association  is  the  Students  Hand- 
book. 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee 

The  Dormitory  House  Committee  with  the  participation  of  all  dormi- 
tory students  makes  and  enforces  regulations  necessary  for  group  living. 
This  committee  has  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  faculty  director  of 
social  activities. 


SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of  upperclassmen 
who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen  during  the  first  semester. 
They  plan  the  social  programs  for  Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student 
counselors  to  small  groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social 
life. 

Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  student  assemblies,  fire 
drills,  and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  May  Day  Celebration  and  com- 
mencement exercises.    They  also  help  receive  guests  at  the  college. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega 

The  college  has  recently  had  installed  a  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega 
Fraternity,  a  national  service  organizataion,  membership  in  which  is  open 
to  former  Boy  Scouts.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  render  service 
to  the  college. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Christian  Association 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organization  open 
to  all  students. 

Denominational  Groups 

There  are  on  the  campus  several  denominational  religious  groups. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  has  a  two-fold  organization.  It  consists  of  the  tradi- 
tional Glee  Club,  a  mixed  group  of  men  and  women,  and  a  "Women's 
Chorus.  Those  especially  talented  and  interested  may  participate  in  solo 
and  small  group  work.    See  page  70. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble  work  for 
students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  The  orchestra  furnishes  music 
for  assemblies  and  special  functions.    See  page  70. 

Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of  resident 
women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  interest. 

Men's  Chorus 

The  Men's  Chorus  is  an  organized  group  interested  in  choral  singing. 

Chimes  Guild 

Members  of  the  Chimes  Guild  play  the  chimes  in  the  college  dining- 
room  and  furnish  music  for  some  special  occasions. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB 


Glen  Players 


The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  presents  a  yearly 
program  of  one-act  and  full  length  plays. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Art  Club 

The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  both 
individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at  times  carries  out  projects  for  the 
college. 
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The  Aviation  Club 

The  Aviation  Club  makes  available  instructors  and  assistance  to 
teachers  and  classes  of  the  college  and  community  in  the  use  of  the  Link 
Trainer.  It  provides  motion  pictures,  speakers  and  trips  to  stimulate 
interest  in  aviation. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  is  a  pro- 
fessional club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  help  acquaint  students 
with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Natural  History  Group 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  to  increase 
students'  knowledge  of  the  natural  environment. 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's  Athletic 
Association. 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference,  and  the 
men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  wrestling, 
track  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad 
intra-mural  program  is  carried  out. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  women's  athletic  association  sponsors  an  elective  program  and 
provides  activities  for  special  days.  The  elective  sports  are  hockey,  soccer, 
archery,  tennis,  basketball,  bowling,  badminton,  dancing,  volley  and  soft- 
ball. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  Publication 


The  Publication  is  a  semi-annual  literary  magazine  which  encourages 
creative  writing  among  the  students. 

Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  publication  of  the  college. 
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Tower  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  and  published  by  the  senior 
class. 

ASSEMBLIES 


College  assemblies  are  a  part  of  the  educational  program.  They  are 
held  once  each  week  and  attendance  is  required.  A  program  of  lectures 
and  concerts  is  planned  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  faculty  and 
students. 


HONOR  SOCIETY 


Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epilson  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society, 
was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940.  Students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  membership  are  elected  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  offers  a  means  of  continuing  participation 
in  college  affairs  after  graduation.  During  commencement  week  there  is 
opportunity  for  class  reunions  and  for  the  business  and  social  activities  of 
the  association. 

The  college  issues  several  news  letters  to  alumni  during  the  year  and 
plans  a  homecoming  day  early  in  November. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college  previous  to 
the  installation  of  the  Epilson  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Its 
alumni  members  hold  occasional  meetings  with  the  chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include  courses  of  a 
general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured,  well-informed  citizen.  It 
should  include  also  professional  courses  designed  to  give  students  some 
competence  in  the  field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should 
include  opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time  in  typical 
school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participating,  and  finally  assuming 
complete  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  course  offerings  are 
in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising  those  studies  which  should 
be  the  equipment  of  a  mature,  educated  person.  The  other  one- fourth 
are  in  the  field  of  professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally 
between  courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They  need, 
therefore,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as  immature  but 
maturing  individuals.  They  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  great 
bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  about  human  development  —  both  physical 
and  mental  —  which  modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also 
have  an  understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the  world. 
They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a  study  of  the  current 
world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress  through  the  ages.  They  should  have 
broad  experiences  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  developing 
such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  competency  in  the  use  of 
language  and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  con- 
stitute the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education  for  any  one  living 
in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they  are  doubly  important  because  the 
teacher  needs  them  not  only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  ad- 
justment but  also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 


The  junior  college  program  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  is  comparable  to  the  first  two 
years  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  A  student  can  follow  a  program  of  general 
education  or  can  select  courses  that  will  give  him  the  necessary  prereq- 
uisites to  continue  a  professional  program  of  his  choice.  There  are  no 
terminal  courses  as  such,  but  the  entire  program  is  built  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  student  expects  to  continue  his  college  education  after  the 
two  years  in  the  junior  college.  The  program,  therefore,  attempts  to 
offer  courses  that  will  permit  a  student  to  transfer  to  various  senior  col- 
leges without  difficulty  or  without  loss  of  time. 

The  professional  fields  to  which  a  number  of  junior  college  students 
transfer  include  law,  journalism,  business  administration,  and  other  non- 
technical professions.  It  is  usually  advisable  for  a  student  planning  a 
technical  program  such  as  medicine  or  engineering  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  rather  than  two,  as  the  curriculum  at  present  does  not  pro- 
vide the  special  subjects  needed  in  the  second  year. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of  credit  in  an 
approved  program  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Some  junior  college  students  are  interested  in  teaching  but  at  the 
time  of  entrance  are  undecided  about  the  level  which  they  prefer.  If 
such  students  decide  to  teach  in  senior  high  school,  they  transfer,  after 
two  years,  to  other  colleges  in  Maryland  where  they  may  prepare  for 
teaching  the  subjects  of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  may  apply  for 
transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program  of  this  college.  All  such  ap- 
plications for  transfer  must  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions and  Standards. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  planning  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  professional  objectives.  Through  the  orientation 
course  students  have  opportunities  to  learn  about  various  careers,  and 
representatives  of  professions  and  colleges  are  invited  to  participate  in 
an  annual  career  conference.  Catalogues  of  various  institutions  are  avail- 
able for  students'  and  advisers'  use  in  planning  individual  programs. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Hours  Credit 

English  —  Composition  and  Literature 6 

Science  —  Biology  or  Chemistry 8 

History  —  Western  Civilization    6 

Modern  Languages  —  French,  German  or  Spanish    6 

Physical  Education  —  101-102    2 

Electives    6 

Orientation  to  the  Junior  College 0 

College  Mathematics; 

Sociology;  Economics;  Political 

Science;  Speech;  Art;  Music;  etc. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


34 


English  —  Survey  of  English  Literature    6 

"'Science  —  Biology  or  Chemistry    8 

History  —  European  or  American    6 

Modern  Languages  —  French,  German  or  Spanish    6 

Physical  Education  —  201-202    2 

Electives   6  or  12 

College  Mathematics; 

Sociology;  Political  Science; 

Shakespeare;  American  Literature; 

Contemporary   Drama;    Contemporary 

Novel;  Art;  Music;  Third  year 

French,  German,  and  Spanish;  etc. 

32  or  34 

•Students   who   do   not   wish   to   talce   a   second   year   of   science   may   choose   sufficient 
electives  to  make  a  full  program. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

OF    BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN 

KINDERGARTEN  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103    3   credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    3   credits 

ENGLISH  17  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature    102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122    2  credits 

English  Literature   204-205    6  credits 

American  Literature   307    3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3   credits 

Personal  Health  201    3   credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

General  Mathematics  102    3   credits 

MUSIC  6  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103    3   credits 

Music  Fundamentals   203    3   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302       6  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  credits 

Psychology  20  5  Human  Growth  and 

Development     3   credits 

Psychology  206   Problems  of  Adjustment    ....      3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102    6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104    6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202    6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403    6  credits 

Electives     6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  3  credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  340    12   credits 

Children's  Literature  401    3   credits 

History  of  Education   331    2   credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  credits 

ELECTIVES  12  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS     128 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103    3  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    3   credits 

ENGLISH  17  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122    2  credits 

English  Literature  204-205    6  credits 

American  Literature  307    3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Health  201    3   credits 

MATHEMATICS  6  credits 

General  Mathematics  102    3   credits 

General  Mathematics  for 

Junior  High  School  Teachers  203    3   credits 

MUSIC  3  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103    3   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302      6  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  credits 

Psychology  205  Human  Growth  and 

Development    3   credits 

Psychology  207  Psychology  of  Adolescence   ...      3  credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102    6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104   6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202    6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403    6  credits 

Electives     6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Curriculum   12  credits 

Audio- Visual  Workshop  415    2  credits 

Juvenile  Literature  402    3  credits 

History  of  Education  331    2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  credits 

ELECTIVES  10  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS     128 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 
OF    BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103    3  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    3  credits 

ENGLISH  17  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103 6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122    2  credits 

English  Literature  204-205    6  credits 

American  Literature  307    3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Health  201    3   credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

General  Mathematics  102    3   credits 

MUSIC  6  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103    3   credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203    3  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302      6  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  credits 

Psychology  205  Human  Growth  and 

Development    3  credits 

Psychology  206  Problems  of  Adjustment    ....      3  credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102    6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104   6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202   6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403    6  credits 

Electives     6  credits 

EDUCATION  33  credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  360   12  credits 

Children's  Literature  401    3   credits 

History  of  Education  331    2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  credits 

ELECTIVES  12  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS     128 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses   of  instruction   are  numbered   according   to   the   following 
system: 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  parenthesis  at  the 
head  of  the  department  announcement.   These  are  — 

1 .  Art  12-  Modern  Languages 

5  -  Education  13  -  Music 

6 -English  16 -Physical  Education 

8  -  Health  Education  17  -  Science 

1 1  -  Mathematics  20  -  Psychology 

30  -  Social  Sciences 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  parentheses  at  the 
following  significance: 

Courses  numbered  100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen, 
200-299  primarily  for  sophomores,  300-399  primarily  for  juniors, 
and  400-499  primarily  for  seniors. 

Occasionally  students  may  register  for  courses  above  or  below 
their  classification,  provided  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  Instruction. 

When  identifying  a  course  the  department  number  should  be  written 
first,  followed  by  a  period  (.),  then  the  course  number.  For  example: 
the  art  course  "Fundamentals  of  Design,"  Art  103,  would  be  com- 
pletely identified  by  the  number  "1.103."  The  numeral  "1"  is  the 
department,  separated  from  the  course  number  "103"  by  a  period  (.) . 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  for  which  there  is  no  organized  department  in  the  college 
are  listed  below. 

ORIENTATION  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE   101-102 
1  to  3  hours  per  week.     (No  credit.) 

The  first  semester's  work  is  Part  I  of  the  advisory  program  planned 
and  administered  by  faculty  advisers  to  teachers  college  freshmen.  It 
includes  introduction  to  social  and  academic  aspects  of  college  living, 
individual  and  group  guidance  leading  to  the  more  effective  use  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  college. 

The  second  semester's  program  introduces  freshmen  to  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools.  Field  trips  are  scheduled  to  observe  and  to  work 
with  children  in  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore 
County.  The  experiences  provided  as  a  part  of  this  course  help  freshmen 
to  elect  a  college  program  offering  training  in  the  area  best  suited  to 
their  teaching  interests. 
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ORIENTATION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  109-110 

One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  and  at  least  six  meetings  during  the 

second  semester.   (No  credit.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the  purposes  and  program 
of  the  junior  college  and  to  assist  them  in  making  adjustments  to  college 
life.  The  following  topics  are  included  by  lectures  and  discussions:  study 
habits  and  budgeting  of  time;  note  taking;  reading  skills;  general  educa- 
tion and  history  of  junior  college  movement;  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
college;  grading  system;  graduation  requirements;  career  opportunities 
and  planning. 

During  the  second  semester  representatives  of  various  professions  and 
colleges  are  invited  to  the  college  to  participate  in  career  conferences 
which  aid  junior  college  students  in  making  plans  for  their  careers  and 
further  study  after  completion  of  the  junior  college  program. 
(Required  of  all  junior  college  freshmen  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY  301 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  elements  of 
the  intellectual  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  It  traces  certain  ad- 
ventures of  Western  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  classical  Greek 
period.  (Open  to  teachers  college  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  junior 
college  students  who  have  had  History  201  or  its  equivalent.) 


ART   (1) 

Mrs.  Brouwer       Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman      Mr.  Pollack 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self-expression, 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation  and  stimulate  cultural  pursuits. 
Museum  visits  and  other  excursions  supplement  campus  activities. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN  103 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  balance,  pro- 
portion, rhythm,  and  harmony.  The  course  aims  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  composition  and  design  as  expressed  in  several  art  materials. 

FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART  203 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art  expression. 
Practice  is  given  in  applying  art  principles  to  the  everyday  problems  of 
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home  and  community  living.  The  evolution  of  representative  art  forms 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present  is  considered,  so  that  students  may 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  develop  an  interest  and 
understanding  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 

WORKSHOP  IN  HANDICRAFTS  310 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  materials  available. 
"Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth,  paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be 
provided,  and  the  use  of  tools  necessary  to  their  development  will  be 
taught. 

ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES  311 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be  studied 
in  a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  problems  of  kindergarten- 
primary  teachers. 

APPLIED  DESIGN  COURSE  412 

3  hours  per  week.       (Credit  2  hours.) 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  materials  of  art  will  be  developed  as  they  function  in  classroom 
and  assembly  use.  It  will  give  the  student  practice  in  the  use  and  as- 
sembling of  materials  used  by  the  children  for  many  occasions  and  will 
also  equip  the  student  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  many  mechanical  aids 
available  in  classrooms  for  the  enrichment  of  assemblies  and  special  days' 
programs. 

SPECIAL    ART    PROBLEMS   RELATED    TO    INDIVIDUAL    STU- 
DENTS 414 
4  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Students  who  show  special  interest  or  unusual  ability  in  certain 
fields  will  be  directed  in  the  development  and  functioning  of  these 
interests  and  abilities.  Registration  for  this  course  requires  the  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  366.    Course  description  on  page  57. 
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EDUCATION    (5) 

Mr.  Abendroth  Mr.  Hovet 

Mr.  Fickes  Miss  Kestner 

Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman  Miss  Scott 

Miss  Heagney  Miss  Smith 

Miss  Woodward 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching 
the  education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences begin  in  the  freshman  year  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  the  study  of  children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences 
in  observing  and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools.  As 
students  acquire  a  rich  background  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences 
and  the  arts,  and  gain  skill  in  communication,  they  learn  to  make  these 
function  in  their  teaching. 

COURSES  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM  340 
13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  is  composed  of  a  series  of  interrelated 
experiences  in  college  classes  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City 
and  nearby  counties  dealing  with  problems  of  the  teaching-learning 
process  Focus  is  on  the  needs  of  children  in  the  age  groups  from  five 
years  to  about  eight  years  (Kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade  children) , 
and  on  the  ways  in  which  public  school  programs  can  be  organized  to 
help  children  of  these  ages  with  their  problems  of  learning.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  development  of  those  traits  and  skills  necessary  for  successful 
living  in  a  democratic  society.  Through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  co- 
operative group  action  in  the  college  program  and  in  the  programs  of 
associated  school  systems,  students  are  guided  in  interpreting  and  evalua- 
ting basic  ideas  which  guide  American  teachers  of  today  in  carrying 
forward  their  professional  responsibilities  and  in  identifying  themselves 
emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually  with  the  teaching  profession. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM  341 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  4  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  using  available  scientific 
knowledge  of  child  development  in  planning  an  effective  curriculum  for 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.    Opportunities  are  given  to  plan 
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activities  with  small  groups  of  children  and  to  develop  them  in  actual 
schoolroom  situations.  Further  understandings  are  gained  through  the 
observation  of  children  in  a  wide  variety  of  school  activities,  and 
through  an  acquaintance  with  recent  educational  literature  and  audio- 
visual aids. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES  342 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
readiness  for  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  are  emphasized  and 
are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Ways  of  teaching  beginning  reading  and  writing  are  emphasized. 

ARITHMETIC    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN    AND    PRIMARY 
GRADES  343 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  relating  to 
(1)  number  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  (2)  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic  and  (3)  selection  of  number  activities  for  teaching  the  basic 
number  concepts. 

WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES  344 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  and 
with  ways  in  which  a  school  program  can  be  designed  to  promote  self- 
expression  and  self-realization.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  class 
discussion  of  problems  in  the  area  of  creative  expression.  Two  hours 
are  devoted  to  experimentation  with  such  media  for  self-expression  as 
music,  rhythmic  movements,  blocks,  paints,  and  clay. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES  345 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  science  a  survey  is  made  of  the  child's  environment  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  experiences.  Practical  work  is  provided 
in  selecting  and  carrying  out  many  of  these  experiences  through  the 
close  cooperation  of  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  401 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain 
a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  aware- 
ness of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form.  Required  of  students 
who  elect  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school  education. 
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DIRECTED  TEACHING  303  and  404 
(Credit  16  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  campus  or  in 
nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  teach- 
ing, to  participate  in  work  with  children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten- 
primary,  elementary,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other 
activities  for  which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors  af- 
ford guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  interpreting 
materials  which  further  the  total  educative  process  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  learner. 


COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

The  program  of  education  for  Junior  High  School  Teachers  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  between  methods  courses  and 
the  practical  experiences  of  observation  and  student  teaching.  All  stu- 
dents receive  methods  instruction  in  language  arts,  science,  and  social 
studies,  as  well  as  studying  the  junior  high  school  child,  while  engaged 
in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching  situations.  "Work 
in  tests  and  measurement,  an  audio-visual  workshop,  and  a  post-practice 
seminar  on  education  problems  are  included  in  the  program. 

THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM  3  50 
12  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

Students  who  select  the  Junior  High  School  education  program 
participate  in  a  series  of  experiences  in  which  theory  is  integrated  with 
practice.    The  theory  courses  required  of  all  students  are: 

The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum,  Language  Arts  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  Science  in  the  Junior  High  School,  Social  Studies  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  and  Measurement  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

Observations  in  Junior  High  Schools  are  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the 
weekly  program  for  students  in  the  Education  3  50-355   courses. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  351 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purpose  of  education,  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  program 
and  educational  experiences,  group  planning  and  work,  and  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  3  52 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the  junior 
high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composition,  penmanship, 
selling,  library  usage,  and  work-study-skills.  Oral  communication  is  con- 
cerned with  speaking  and  with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  writ- 
ten communication  with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of 
resources  of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library  practices. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  353 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  prospective 
teachers  realize  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  general  science  materials  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods 
employed  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types  of  cur- 
riculum organization  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks  and  reference 
materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriateness;  experiences  are  pro- 
vided in  trying  out  curriculum  materials  which  are  developed  by  the 
class. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  3  54 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social  studies; 
materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organization  for  classroom 
use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  history,  geography 
and  citizenship  are  studied  as  well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the 
core  program. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL   35  5 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice  of  test  in- 
struments; survey  of  test  literature;  administering,  scoring,  and  record- 
ing test  data;  interpretation  of  test  norms;  construction  of  informal 
tests.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  203  and  Psychology  207. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  322 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Course  description  on  page  54. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE  402 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
junior  high  school  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student 
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to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase 
his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP  415 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio- visual  apparatus, 
in  the  preparation  of  teaching  aids  and  in  the  application  of  modern  tools 
of  learning  to  the  classroom  situation.  Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject 
to  be  explored  are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pic- 
tures, graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

Required  of  and  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  junior  high 
school  education. 

DIRECTED  TEACHING  303  and  404 

(Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  54. 

COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM  360 
13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

A  series  of  experiences  planned  and  directed  by  the  faculty  to  help 
the  students  see  the  school  as  a  cooperative,  dynamic  element  in  the 
community;  to  provide  a  background  for  planning  with  children  and 
for  evolving  with  them  a  program  of  experiences  based  on  their  needs 
and  the  needs  of  society.  The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning  are  developed  through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  cooperating  public  schools;  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion. 

The  professional  experiences  will  be  directed  through  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  social  studies,  language  arts,  curriculum,  science,  arithmetic, 
and  a  practicum  in  art,  music  or  physical  education. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  361 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of  information 
upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school  pupils  to  inter- 
pret trends  in  modern  life.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  experience  in 
locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental  social 
information.  Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the 
elementary  school  level. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  362 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize 
the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it 
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can  contribute  toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  selecting  science 
experiences  for  children  for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating 
the  results  of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  363 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic; 
core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elementary  mathematics;  re- 
search findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of 
instruction;  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  364 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  abilities  to  use 
language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided 
for  observing  children's  reading  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  365 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and  needs  of  our 
society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks  of  children,  the  organiza- 
tion and  sequence  of  activities  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and 
principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART,  MUSIC,  OR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take  one  prac- 
ticum.  They  may  elect  art,  music,  or  physical  education.  Credit  of  1 
hour  will  be  given  in  the  12  hour  course. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION  366 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Students  are  given  practice  in  planning  and  teaching  art  in  a  primary 
and  in  an  intermediate  grade,  and  work  with  the  instructor  in  classroom 
and  workshop  where  the  art  problems  are  planned  and  developed.  Dis- 
cussion periods  for  evaluation  are  arranged  and  special  demonstrations  are 
given  when  the  need  arises.  Means  of  obtaining  art  materials,  and  their 
preparation  and  care  are  given  attention. 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  367 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observation  and 
practice  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs,  capabilities,  and  responses 
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in  music  education.  Students  participate  in  planning,  teaching  and 
evaluating  lessons  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Lida 
Lee  Tall  School. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION   368 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 
One  class  session  each  week  is  devoted  to  planning  and  preparation  for 
teaching  and  the  following  session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the 
children. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  420 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  72. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED 

COURSE  430 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  70. 

DIRECTED  TEACHING  303  and  404 
(Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  54. 

GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOPHOMORE  COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCE  203 
2  hours  per  week.     (No  credit.) 

Sophomore  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  functions 
and  scope  of  institutions  and  agencies  (other  than  the  school)  serving 
the  surrounding  community.  This  includes  guided  working  experience 
in  agencies  serving  children.  Placement  of  students  is  made  after  a 
series  of  field  trips  and  the  needs  and  experience  of  individual  students 
are  considered.  Group  meetings  and  individual  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor and  other  faculty  members  are  arranged  for  sharing  and  eval- 
uating experiences,  clarifying  learnings,  and  planning. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  305 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  values,  skills,  and 
judgments  implicit  in  the  teacher-leader  tasks  now  emerging  in  school 
and  community  situations. 
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Discussion  and  laboratory  experiences  will  be  included  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Theory  of  child  socialization;  child  and  school  in  the  frame  of 
community  life;  ways  of  working  on  school  problems  through  use  of 
community  resources;  the  teacher  in  the  community.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  organized  child  groups,  and  the  agencies  and  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  of  children  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES  311 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  special  needs  of  children  in  the  early 
years  of  formal  education,  stressing  the  importance  of  freedom  as  well 
as  guidance  in  developing  thinking  and  imaginative  children.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  ways  of  providing  a  good  climate  for  learning  and  on  the 
kinds  of  instructional  materials  most  suitable  for  use  with  young  children. 

AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION 315 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pictures,  school 
trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and  transcriptions.  Exper- 
ience is  afforded  in  the  location  of  materials,  operation  of  apparatus, 
preparation  of  pupil  and  teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation 
of  concrete  materials. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  331 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  professional  exper- 
iences in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organized  education. 

MEASUREMENT  IN  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 411 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Problems  of  measurement  applied  to  physical,  intellectual,  emotional 
and  social  growth;  characteristics  of  a  measuring  instrument;  organiza- 
tion and  analysis  of  data;  use  and  limitation  of  norms. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  205;   Education  303,  404. 

ADVANCED  METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING 

INSTRUCTION  426 
2  hours  per  week  second  semester.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  advanced  elective,  this  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
completed  student  teaching  and  wish  further  work  in  developing  and 
utilizing  the  elementary  school  pupil's  reading  abilities.  The  course  will 
be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  principles  involved  in  building  a  sound 
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developmental  reading  program  that  seeks  through  prevention  to  mini- 
mize correction  of  reading  difficulties.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
methods  of  remedial  reading. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  432 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural  philosophies 
and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the  student's  own  philosophy 
of  life  and  education. 

SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  460 

1  hour  per  week  second  semester.     (No  credit) 

A  workshop  experience  in  which  the  seniors  and  education  staff  work 
together  to  help  solve  the  immediate  professional  problems  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  facing  his  first  job. 

ENGLISH    (6) 

Mr.   Bevins  Mr.   Guess* 

Mr.  Brewington  Miss  Hughes 

Miss   Crabtree,   Chairman  Miss  Pottorf 

Mr.   Fallon  Miss  Sherman 

Miss  Fisher  Mr.  Paul  West 

Mrs.  Gleisner  Mr.   Wright 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  written  and  spoken  forms.  Through  these  courses  the 
student  is  aided  in  his  understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for 
truth  and  beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  life  of  the 
world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute  to  the  young 
teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural  and  social  development,  and 
to  his  growth  in  self-realization. 

CORRECTIVE  SPEECH  100 

2  hours  per  week.     (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  students  who  have  defective  speech  are  required 
to  take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  being  recommended  for  graduation. 

*On  leave  of  absence. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  102-103 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  utilizes  the  close  relationship  among  reading,  talking, 
and  writing  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
principles  of  composition  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  writers.  English 
activities  involving  both  oral  and  written  expression  provide  opportunity 
for  application  of  these  principles.  Excellent  models  of  many  types  and 
forms  of  writing  are  studied,  including:  novel,  biography,  play,  short 
story,  poetry,  and  essay.  Attention  is  given  to  improving  techniques  of 
reading.  Students  needing  additional  help  in  English  may  be  placed  in 
small  sections  meeting  five  times  instead  of  three  times  a  week. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH  122 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Emphasizes  the  sounds  of  spoken  language,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking,  and  the  art  of  oral  reading.  Required  of  all 
teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman  year. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  204-205 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

In  this  course  English  literary  history  is  presented  through  a  detailed 
study  of  representative  writings  and  great  writers.  It  includes  literature 
from  Beowulf  through  Sheridan  and  from  the  Romantics  to  the  present 
day.  Attention  is  given  to  types  of  literature,  to  dominant  trends  in 
movements,  and  to  social  and  literary  philosophies. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  218 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  beginning  course  in  public  speaking  for  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  public   address   and  practice    in   speaking   to   a   classroom   audience. 

Emphasizes  selection  and  organization  of  subject,  language,  bodily  action, 
pronunciation,  and  voice.  Based  on  the  extempore  method  of  expository 
and  persuasive  speaking. 

Prerequisite:  English  122   (Fundamentals  of  Speech). 

SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  223 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Concerned  with  the  broad  educational  principles  that  govern  at- 
titudes toward  exceptional  children  in  general  and  speech  handicapped 
children  in  particular.  Explains  the  major  speech  defects  in  detail: 
articulation  and  voice  disorders,  stuttering,  retarded  speech  development, 
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cleft  palate,  palsy,  and  impaired  hearing.  Recommends  correction  pro- 
cedures for  teacher  and/or  parent  when  no  trained  clinician  is  available 
or  to  supplement  the  work  of  an  available  clinician. 

Prerequisite:  English  122.    Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors. 

ORAL  READING  AND  INTERPRETATION  304 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

General  principles  of  oral  reading  and  the  art  of  interpretation  in 
poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.    Enrollment  for  the  class  is  limited. 

Prerequisite:  English  122  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  307 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backgrounds  that  have  made  Ameri- 
can literature  a  distinct  growth.  Types  and  ideas  are  stressed.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  divergent  movements  and  writers  from  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  papers  of  John  Smith  through  contemporary  materials  by  such 
authors  as  Steinbeck,  MacLeish,  and  O'Neill. 

ADVANCED  WRITING  313 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  expression. 
Includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and  encourages  work  in  any 
creative  form. 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STAGECRAFT  314 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  skills  and  techniques  of  dramatic 
production — directing,  costume,  make-up,  construction  of  stage  settings, 
and  lighting.  Practice  in  the  presentation  of  plays  by  the  college  dramatic 
club  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques 
involved  in  presenting  public  programs  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools. 

SHAKESPEARE  315 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  during  the 
period  of  the  comedies  and  historical  plays.  The  course  includes  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 
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SHAKESPEARE  316 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  great  tragedies  and  the  late  romantic 
comedies.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  315,  but  may  be 
taken  independently  if  desired. 

CONTEMPORARY  POETRY  319 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  significant  movements  and  the  important  contemporary  poets 
of  England  and  America.  Provides  the  student  with  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  poetic  thought  of  his  own  time. 

CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL  320 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  subject  matter  and  technique  of  the 
twentieth  century  novel.  Major  emphasis  is  upon  the  important  novelists 
since  1914. 

CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA  321 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  best  contributions  to  the  drama  written  by  American  and 
English  playwrights  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  little  theatre  and  the  development  of  the  one-act 
play. 

CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY  326 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  mythology  in  English  and  American  literature.  The 
importance  of  Mythology  in  teaching  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
is  stressed. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  328 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Origin,  development,  classical  forms,  and  modern  significance  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  history, 
social  life,  ethics,  and  literature  of  the  modern  world.  No  theology  is 
included. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  330 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  changes  and  reasons  for  the  changes  in  grammar, 
sound,  and  vocabulary  of  the  language,  from  Old  English  to  modern 
times. 
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READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE  333 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Great  European  writings,  classical  and  medieval,  in  translation. 

READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE  334 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Great  writings  of  modern  Europe.    English    33  3   and  English   334 
may  be  taken  independently  of  each  other. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  342 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  364 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  352 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  401 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402 


HEALTH  EDUCATION   (8) 

Miss  Bize  Miss  Dowell,  Chairman 

The  Health  Education  courses  deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the 
human  organism  for  healthy  growth  and  development.  The  courses 
stress  not  only  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his 
own  health  and  contributing  to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of 
the  teacher  in  influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 
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PERSONAL  HEALTH  201 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  individual  health  practices  and  prepare  the  student  for 
the  study  of  psychology  and  other  courses  in  health  education;  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  health  problems  common  to  college  students. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  310 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community,  state  and 
national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases and  the  individual's  responsibility  and  role  in  maintaining  and 
improving  community  health. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  CHILD  GROWTH  3  30 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  physiological  changes  associated  with  growth  and  de- 
velopment through  childhood  and  adolescence;  evaluation  of  measures 
of  physical  growth;  general  health  needs  of  children  and  adolescents, 
and  teacher's  part  in  promoting  the  health  of  pupils. 

MATHEMATICS   (11) 

Mr.  Mueller,  Acting  Chairman  Mr.   Volpel 

Students  electing  the  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school 
program  are  required  to  take  three  hours  of  general  mathematics;  students 
electing  the  junior  high  school  program  are  required  to  take  six  hours  of 
general  mathematics  or  its  equivalent.  The  department  offers  electives 
for  junior  college  students  or  for  teachers  college  students  who  may  wish 
additional  preparation  toward  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  junior 
high  school. 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  102 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a  number  system.  The 
topics  considered  include:  origin  of  number;  structure  of  a  positional 
number  system;  development  of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of 
reasoning  in  mathematics;    approximate   numbers. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  teachers  college.  Not  open  to  students 
in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer  credit  in  mathematics. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  105 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  basic  mathematics  involved  in  numerous 
business  practices.  Following  a  review  of  important  algebraic  background, 
special  attention  is  given  to  ratio  and  percentage,  simple  interest  and 
discount,  trade  discount,  markup  and  markdown,  graphs,  and  the  elements 
of  business  statistics. 

MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE  106 

3  hours  per  week  second  semester.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

As  a  sequel  to  Business  Mathematics,  consideration  is  given  to  com- 
pound interest  and  discount,  amortization,  sinking  funds,  valuation  of 
bonds,  depreciation,  annuities,  and  elements  of  insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Business  Mathematics,  11.105,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA;  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

ANALYTICS  111-112 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Basic  algebraic  principles,  concepts,  and  skills  are  reviewed  and  ex- 
tended to  include  such  topics  as  theory  of  equations,determinants,  and 
probability.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  elements  of  triangulation,  polar 
coordinates,  and  finally  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conies. 

Prerequisite:  One  full  year  of  secondary  school  algebra. 

For  permission  to  take  this  course  for  one  semester  only  consult  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

GENERAL  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  203 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  electing  the  junior  high  school 
program.  The  topics  developed  include  principles  of  percentage  and 
interest  with  applications,  collection  and  organization  of  statistical  data, 
construction  and  interpretation  of  graphs,  basic  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  algebra,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  numerical  trigonome- 
try. The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  enriched  by  field  problems  and 
experiences  in  appropriate  areas  of  study. 

Prerequisite:  General  Mathematics,  11.102,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Not  open  to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer 
credit  in  mathematics. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.    Course  description  on  page 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  363.    Course  description  on  page  57. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES    (12) 

Miss  Tansil  Mr.  von  Schwerdtner,  Chairman 

While  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
is  to  offer  to  junior  college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal 
arts  colleges,  students  in  the  teachers  college  may  also  avail  themselves 
of  these  offerings. 

FRENCH  ELEMENTS  121-122 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  221-222 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  French  121  and  122  or  equivalent. 

GERMAN  ELEMENTS  111-112 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  211-212 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  German  111  and  112  or  equivalent. 
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SPANISH  ELEMENTS  101-102 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  201-202 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  translation 
of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  101   and  102  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

According  to  demand,  the  following  courses  on  the  advanced  level 
may  be  given:  French  321,  German  311,  and  Spanish  301  — Novel  and 
Short  Story;  French  322,  German  312,  and  Spanish  302 — Drama  and 
Poetry;  French  323,  German  313,  and  Spanish  303 — History  of  Liter- 
ature with  collateral  reading  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
classical  authors,  respectively,  in  the  original. 

Each  course  3  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

French  324,  German  314,  and  Spanish  304  —  Advanced  Conver- 
sation. 

2  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

French  325,  German  315,  and  Spanish  305 — Advanced  Compo- 
sition. 

1  hour  per  week  for  1  semester.    (Credit  1  hour.) 


MUSIC   (13) 

Mr.  Geriak  Miss   MacDonald,  Chairman 

Miss  Weyforth 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music,  as  con- 
sumers, through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and  as  producers, 
through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music,  students  have  opportuni- 
ties for  self-expression  in  a  social  medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as 
teachers  to  bring  similar  opportunities  to  children. 
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MUSIC  APPRECIATION  103 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build  a  back- 
ground for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of  life  today.  The 
elements  of  music  —  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony  —  together  with 
tone  color  and  form;  their  significance  in  various  compositions. 

MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS  203 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  enrich  the  student's  background  and 
develop  musical  skills  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  includes  singing,  performance  at  the  piano, 
rhythmic  expression,  and  enough  elementary  theory  to  enable  the  students 
to  interpret  songs  to  children,  either  with  the  voice  or  with  an  instrument, 
in  a  meaningful  manner.  All  of  the  materials  presented  in  the  course  are 
suitable  for  children  in  the  elementary  school. 

Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  musical  abilities,  upon 
entering  the  course. 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION  —  ADVANCED  COURSE  310 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  musical  styles  —  classic,  romantic,  impressionistic,  modern,  —  with 
illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of  the  music  of  these  periods  in  rela- 
tion to  historical  and  social  backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  In- 
cludes guidance  in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for 
study  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work  in 
appreciation. 

ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CONDUCTING  3 1 1 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear  training 
and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs.  Individual  and  group 
performance.    Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Glee  Club. 


CLASS  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANYING  312 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  additional  experience  at  the 
piano  keyboard  and  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted Music  203. 
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GLEE  CLUB  209-210 

1  l/z  hours  per  week.     (Credit  I  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  choral  literature.  Maximum  of  3  points 
may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical  Organiza- 
tions under  Activities,  page  40  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of  this  work.) 

ORCHESTRA  215-216 

1 5-4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature.  A  maximum  of  3 
points  credit  may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical 
Organizations  under  Activities,  page  40  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of 
this  work.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

(Credited  as  Education  367.) 
Course  description  on  page  57. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

(Credited  as  Education  430.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  elementary 
school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in  the  city  and  the 
counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the  state.  Evaluation  of  materi- 
als and  procedures  current  in  school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all 
types  of  music  activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program. 
Creative  work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (16) 

Miss  Roach,  Chairman  Mr.  Minnegan 

Mr.   Killian  Miss  Daniels 

Miss  Sargent 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  development  of 
skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation  in  sports  and  in- 
telligent spectatorship,  and  development  of  interest  in  active  outdoor 
recreation. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  —  First   semester:    101,    201,    301.     Second 

semester:   102,  202,  302. 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  education  activi- 
ties, and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  for  using  them 
intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  approach  to  other  and  more  advanced 
activities.  The  courses  should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain 
physical  fitness;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  understandings; 
to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skill  and  physical  education  activities; 
and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical  education  activities  which  he  will 
use  in  teaching. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  individual  gym- 
nastics for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  appointment  and  attendance 
is  required.  Both  individual  and  group  conferences  are  held  and  the 
student  has  opportunity  to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work 
continues  until  the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demon- 
stration of  good  posture.    This  is  part  of  the  courses  101-302. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Credited  as  Education  368.  Course  description  on  page  5  8. 

RECREATION  310 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after-school  activities 
for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping  and  playground  activities. 
Students  visit  recreation  centers  in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various 
phases  of  recreation- story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground, 
and  club  work  —  are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students  are 
expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  work  with  children. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

(Credited  as  Education  322.) 

Basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high  school  grades. 
Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field  stunts,  combatives,  rhythms, 
relays,  and  mass  games. 
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RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING  410 
3  hours  per  week.       (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for  teaching 
rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fundamental  dance  rhythm, 
creation  of  simple  dance  patterns,  singing  games  and  types  of  accompa- 
niment, selection  of  appropriate  materials  for  various  age  levels  and 
possible  outcomes,  preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday 
programs,  and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have  practice  in  these 
activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

(Credited  as  Education  420.) 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the 
elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are 
considered;  an  attempt  is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for 
each  age  level  and  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Pro- 
gram of  Physical  Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and 
other  programs  of  physical  education  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Education   101-102 


PSYCHOLOGY   (20) 

Miss   Clarke  Mr.    Hartley,    Chairman 

Mr.  Mann  Mr.  Moser 

Mr.   Neulander 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  entrusts  its  children  that 
they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding,  wise  guidance, 
and  intelligent  direction  of  the  growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may 
become  a  well-adjusted  personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psy- 
chology claims  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  under- 
standing, prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  201 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  which 
are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience  and  behavior.  The  materials 
cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  science  of  psychology  as   a  whole.     Among  the   topics   treated   are: 


scope  and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psychological 
development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  motivation  of  be- 
havior; perception;  feeling  and  emotion;  measurement  of  individual  dif- 
ferences.   Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 


GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  202 

4  hours  per  week  second  semester.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  extension  of  General  Psychology  201  with  emphasis  upon  re- 
search methodology  and  simple  experimentation  illustrating  the  subject 
matter  of  general  psychology  and  the  use  of  the  experimental  method. 
Included  are  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  learning,  sensory  ex- 
perience, feeling  and  emotion,  individual  differences,  measurement  of 
personality  traits.  Open  to  junior  college  students  who  have  taken 
Psychology  201  or  the  equivalent. 

HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  205 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  procedures 
used  in  making  a  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
Through  a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  human  development 
students  gradually  develop  the  ability  to  interpret  normal  behavior  pat- 
terns in  terms  of  the  drives  which  energize  them  and  the  past  experiences 
which  give  them  direction.  Through  observation  of  children  and  the 
writing  and  interpretation  of  records  the  interweaving  theory  and  direct 
experience  will  be  made  possible. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT  206 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  further  development  of 
skills  and  abilities  begun  in  Psychology  205.  The  student's  own  problems 
and  the  common  adjustment  problems  of  the  child  will  be  emphasized. 
Increased  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  culture  upon  the  growing 
child  and  his  methods  for  meeting  these  demands.  Varied  experiences 
are  provided  for  the  direct  observation  and  interpretation  of  child  be- 
havior, the  learning  process,  the  measurement  of  abilities,  and  the  group- 
ing of  children  in  the  elementary  school. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE  207 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during  adolescence; 
social  development  and  heterosexuality;  adolescent  personality;  problems 
of  adjustment;  juvenile  delinquency;  guidance  of  adolescents. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  208 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Learning  as  adjustment;  forms  of  learning;  experimental  data  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  nature  and  conditions  of  learning.  Teaching 
and  learning;  procedures  helpful  for  improving  learning  efficiency; 
transfer  of  training. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  420 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  processes  of  adjustment,  the 
main  problems  of  life  to  which  adjustment  is  made,  and  the  nature  of 
conflict.    Guest  lecturers,  movies,  and  field  trips  are  included. 


SCIENCE    (17) 

Mr.  Cox*  Mr.  Hathaway 

Mr.  Crook  Mr.  McDowell 

Mr.  Desautels  Miss  Odell 

Mr.  Gifford  Mr.  J.  Y.  West,  Chairman 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand  their  natural 
environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena  which  are  part  of  their  every- 
day lives. 

The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students'  back- 
ground but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select  desirable  experiences 
in  natural  science  for  pupils. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  101-102 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and  tested.  The  content  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  a  survey  of 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  according  to  evolutionary  sequence,  and 
a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  representative  animals  and  plants.  Many 
of  the  experiences  of  students  are  planned  to  provide  them  with  a  better 
understanding  of  human  growth  and  development,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  maturing  processes  of  children. 

BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  104-105 

6  hours  per  week    for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  in  general  biology  with  illustrative  material  taken 
from  the  fields  of  both  plant  and  animal  biology.    The  anatomy  and 

*On  leave  of  absence. 
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physiology  of  a  representative  series  of  life  forms  are  studied  in  evolu- 
tionary sequence.  Life  histories  of  certain  organisms  are  studied  in  detail, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  their  adaptations  and  habits  in  the 
light  of  relationships  and  environment.  Common  generalizations  applica- 
ble to  all  living  things  are  studied.  Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  of 
laboratory.   Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 

CONSUMER  AND  COMMUNITY  SCIENCE  200 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  understand  how  the  basic 
principles  of  science  are  transferred  from  an  academic,  laboratory  back- 
ground for  application  in  the  production,  testing,  and  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  in  the  function  of  community  projects.  Lecture  and 
laboratory  activities  will  prepare  a  background  for  field  trips. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  202-203 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  various 
fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  increase  awareness 
of  physical  phenoma  and  to  show  how  the  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  these  phenomena  contribute  to  living.  Its  material  is  selected  from 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  earth  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry.  It  cuts 
across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring  out  their  relation- 
ships and  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  scientific  advances  of  today. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  206-207 

6  hours  per  week,  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

These  courses  constitute  the  first  year  of  college  chemistry.  The 
contents  include  mainly  a  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  underlying 
modern  chemistry.  Laboratory  and  lecture  periods  are  coordinated  so  as 
to  develop  these  principles  through  an  experimental  and  problem  approach. 
Additional  contents  include  the  detailed  study  of  certain  elements  and 
compounds  as  they  have  bearing  upon  the  development  of  general  theory. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE  418 
4  hours  per  xveek.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various  forms, 
in  various  environments  and  with  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to  one 
another  and  to  man.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  work  will 
center  around  field  observations  made  in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and 
streams  and  will  stress  organisms  of  practical  importance  and  general 
interest. 
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INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION  419 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours) 

A  course  in  the  interrelationship  of  the  individual  and  community 
to  aviation  developments.  Basic  principles  of  flight  theory  and  control, 
aircraft  and  engine  construction,  navigation,  weather  information  pro- 
cessing, air  traffic  control,  and  C.  A.  A.  regulations  are  studied. 

Military,  political,  and  geographical  implications  of  aviation  and  the 
influences  of  large  aviation  facilities  on  the  community  are  considered. 

Field  trips,  laboratory  work,  and  Link  Trainer  instruction  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 


ORNITHOLOGY  420 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  structure,  be- 
havior, ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Migration  and  individual  bird 
movements  are  studied  at  the  U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Sta- 
tion which  has  been  established  on  the  campus. 


INSECTS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  421 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Recognition 
of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their  structure,  behavior, 
ecology,  economic  importance,  and  control  are  dealt  with.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  insects  which  affect  directly  the  city  and 
rural  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students 
in  preparing  teaching  materials. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  345.    Course  description  on  page  53. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  362.    Course  description  on  page  56. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  53.    Course  description  on  page  5  5. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE    (30) 

Geography,   Economics,   History,   Political   Science,    Sociology. 

Miss  Blood  Mr.  Matthews 

Mr.  Hellerich  Mr.  McCleary 

Miss  Kahl*  Mr.    Walther 

Mr.  Laine  Mr.  Hunter 

Mr.  Willis,  Chairman 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sciences  are  re- 
quired of  teachers  college  students.  Of  these  credits,  eighteen  hours  are 
prescribed,  and  six  hours  are  elective.  One  of  the  elective  courses  must 
be  selected  from  the  following  group: 

History  and  Geography  of  Maryland,  Introduction  to  Sociology, 
Interrelation  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Introduction  to  Modern  Economic 
Thought,  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  Comparative  Govern- 
ment of  Foreign  Powers. 


COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  103-104 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Elements  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  both  human  and  natural  agencies;  regional  studies 
with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelations  between  the  physical  environment, 
and  plant,  animal  and  human  life;  map  reading  and  interpretation. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  309 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

A  study  of  the  areal  distribution  and  character  of  the  economic 
activities  in  various  Latin  American  countries  in  relation  to  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Resources  and  problems  of  their  development;  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade  to  the  economy;  relationships  with  the  United 
States. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  310 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes 
and  interprets  the  culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the 
natural  settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

*On  Leave  of  Absence 
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REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE  311 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  regional  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  human  geography  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Europe.  Problems  of  nationality,  economic  development, 
and  cultural  conflicts  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Geography   103   and   104. 

URBAN  GEOGRAPHY  313 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  geographical  analysis  of  urban  settlements  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  them.  Provision  is  made  for  a  field  study  of  a  typical  urban 
community  area  such  as  Towson. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND  320 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state  and  its  rela- 
tions to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  Natural  re- 
sources; regional  land  use;  industrial  development,  particularly  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical interest. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST  410 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources  and  problems 
of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Traditional  land  use,  recent  commercial 
agriculture,  real  and  potential  industrial  development,  political  problems, 
and  the  relation  of  these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  412 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  industries,  and 
population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  international  trade.  An 
analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive  industries,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce  in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment. 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  201-202 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  sewiesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  the 
beginnings  of  human  cultural  activity  to  the  present. 
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SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1783       303 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  evolution  of  the  political,  legal,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
institutions  of  England  and  the  spread  of  England  overseas.  The  triumph 
of  Parliament  over  monarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Rights  of 
Englishmen. 

Prerequisite:   History  201-202. 

BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  304 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The  struggle 
against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
political  control,  the  spread  of  empire,  the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and  the  evolution  of  democratic  processes. 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

EUROPE  SINCE  1914       312 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  conflicting 
political  ideologies  between  wars;  the  origins,  strategies,  and  results  of 
World  War  II.  The  material  achievements  of  the  modern  age  will  be 
viewed  in  light  of  the  evolving  world. 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND  320 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  78. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  402-403 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces 
which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American  democracy. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914      411 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  since  1914  as  it  affects  the  present  status  and  future 
development  of  the  American  people. 

Prerequisite:  History  402-403. 
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COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS, 
AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS  204 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  adult  and  of 
the  problems  of  physical,  mental  and  social  adjustment  in  conjugal  life. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the 
college  as  well  as  with  religious  and  social  agencies  of  the  community. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  301 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man.  Patterns  of 
individual  and  group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion 
of  culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes,  patri- 
archal and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and  tribal  organization 
are  considered. 

INTERRELATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  302 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  synthesis  of  the  disciplines  of  political  science,  economics  and 
sociology  with  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  three  in  under- 
standing the  world  today. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  teachers  college  who  have  not 
had  more  than  one  of  the  following:  Introduction  to  Sociology,  301; 
Economics,  305;  Government  of  the  United  States,  306. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  305 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  understanding  of  the  economic  phases  of 
national  and  international  problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal 
and  consumer  economics. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  306 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  our  contemporary  life. 

COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS  407 

3  hours  per  week.   (Credit  3  hours) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  processes  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  Japan.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 
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COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361.    Course  description  on  page  56. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  54.    Course  description  on  page  5  5. 
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GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE  DEGREES  — JUNE    17,   1952 

Helen  McConnor  Aldridge,  Queen  Anne's  County 
Paul  Eugene  Amberman,  York  County,  Pa. 
Mildred  Irene  Arbaugh,  Carroll  County 
Cora  Clark  Arend,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Paul  Joseph  Arend,  Baltimore  County 
Thurston  Allen  Atkins,  Baltimore  City 
Jeanette  Trivett  Baker,  Baltimore  County 
Sara  Kathryn  Baker,  Washington  County 
Margaret  Louise  Bankert,  Carroll  County 
Clarence  Edward  Baseman,  Baltimore  City 
Marie  Kauffman  Baum,  Baltimore  County 
Charles  David  Bavis,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Marlyn  Berkenfeld,  Baltimore  City 
Leonard  Leroy  Bernhardt,  Baltimore  City 
Phyllis  Jenkins  Beshore,  Harford  County 
Mary  Ellen  Billingsley,  Baltimore  County 
Gordon  Coleman  Blank,  Baltimore  City 
Robert  Elias  Breitenbach,  Baltimore  City 
Mildred  Loretta  Brennan,  Baltimore  City 
Edgar  Nelson  Brooks,  Baltimore  County 
Eloise  Marie  Brown,  Baltimore  City 
Marvin  Christopher  Browning,  Baltimore  City 
Amon  Burgee,  III,  Baltimore  County 
Jeannette  Burk,  Baltimore  County 
Harry  Montague  Burkhardt,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Roger  Burkins,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
Alta  Ruth  Carey,  Baltimore  County 
Mary  Catherine  Cassidy,  Baltimore  City 
Anna  Crowther  Cella,  Baltimore  County 
Miriam  Leberman  Chester,  Baltimore  City 
Kathryn  Norris  Childs,  Baltimore  County 
Dorothy  Ruth  Cochrane,  Baltimore  County 
Leatrice  Cohen,  Baltimore  City 
Roger  Bernard  Copinger,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Mary  Teresa  Loretta  Cortis,  Baltimore  County 
Joan  Louise  Malone  Covey,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Frank  Jerome  Cramblitt,  Prince  George's  County 
Rosemary  Kathleen  Crede,  Baltimore  City 
Virginia  Deane  Creswell,  Baltimore  City 
Norma  Lee  Cullison,  Baltimore  City 
Irvin  John  Curry,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Ellen  Curry,  Baltimore  City 
Charlotte  Ann  Parks  Daley,  Baltimore  County 
Shirley  Jeanette  Kalb  Darnaby,  Baltimore  City 
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Laura  Lee  Degen,  Montgomery  County 

Donald  Edward  Dettmore,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Carolyn  Hubbert  Dillingham,  Dorchester  County 

Elmer  Cranston  Dize,  Baltimore  City 

Betty  Lou  Draper,  Baltimore  County 

Old/e  Marie  Dunker,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Oremalee  Agnes  Durm,  Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Jane  Duvall,  Montgomery  County 

Mary  Louise  Pritchard  Easson,  Baltimore  County 

Sarah  Virginia  DeLauter  Fenby,  Frederick  County 

Bette  Anne  Jackson  Finch,  Carroll  County 

George  William  Fisher,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Anna  Draper  FitzPatrick,  Baltimore  County 

Mariam  Ernestine  Freter,  Carroll  County 

Claire  Friedman,  Baltimore  City 

Lucdlle  Frances  Geiselman,  Washington  County 

Earl  Gerber,  Baltimore  City 

Beverly  Wolfe  Glassman,  Baltimore  City 

Beverly  Fox  Gold,  Baltimore  City 

Maxine  Faye  Goodman,  Baltimore  City 

Joyce  Malher  Gowman,  Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  May  Groves,  Kent  County 

Trina  Lee  Halpert,  Baltimore  City 

William  Morris  Hammerman,  Baltimore  City 

Ann  Katherine  Hawley,  Baltimore  City 

Sarah  Ann  Hendrix,  Baltimore  County 

James  Otto  Hentschel,  Baltimore  City 

Franklin  Norman  Hlavac,  Baltimore  City 

Donald  Austin  Hobbs,  Baltimore  City 

Alice  Anita  Holden,  Baltimore  City 

Deborah  Ann  Hopwood,  Baltimore  City 

Charles  Horberg,  Baltimore  County 

James  Vernon  Hottes,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Gorrell  Howard,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  John  Huber,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Ray  Hull,  Washington  County 

Helen  Nadine  Ice,  Baltimore  City 

Jean  Lee  Jenkins,  Harford  County 

Mary  Evelyn  Johnson,  Baltimore  City 

Jane  Carol  Kasper,  Baltimore  City 

Donald  Lee  Kastner,  Baltimore  City 

Frank  Morris  Kaufmann,  Baltimore  County 

Janet  Mae  Kelley,  Caroline  County 

Eleanor  Apsley  Kendall,  Baltimore  County 

Helen  Elizabeth  Kendall,  Baltimore  City 

Patricia  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  Frederick  County 

Carol  Jean  Kerndl,  Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Mary  King,  Anne  Arundel  County 
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Beatrice  Georgiana  Knatz,  Baltimore  City 
George  Koneyak,  Baltimore  County 
Jane  Louise  Kovalcik,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dorothy  Jane  Law,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Anne  LeFevre,  Baltimore  County 
Ann  Priscilla  Leishear,  Montgomery  County 
Edward  Thomas  Leonard,  Baltimore  County 
Barbara  Ochstein  Loreck,  Baltimore  City 
Doris  Catherine  Wyant  Lotz,  Baltimore  City 
Evelyn  Geraldine  Ludvigsen,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Juanita  Elizabeth  Ludwig,  Baltimore  County 
Robert  Burnham  Ludwig,  Baltimore  County 
Lawrence  Joseph  Lyng,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Mabel  Lynn  Mason,  Montgomery  County 
Loretta  Arlene  Measley,  Baltimore  County 
Doris  Marie  Unverzagt  Mellor,  Baltimore  County 
Carol  Joyce  Michael,  Washington  County 
Arlene  Mae  Miller,  Carroll  County 
Julie  Ann  Miller,  Montgomery  County 
Lois  Miller,  Baltimore  City 
William  Neal  Moerschel,  Baltimore  County 
James  William  Montgomery,  Baltimore  City 
Virginia  Lee  Moore,  Baltimore  City 
Margaret  Laura  Morey,  Harford  County 
Jeanne  Portner  Morrill,  Frederick  County 
Roland  Parker  Morrill,  Baltimore  County 
Beverly  Burman  Moses,  Baltimore  City 
Virginia  Day  Mosdzr,  Washington  County 
Mildred  Regina  Motsko,  Baltimore  City 
Angela  Stanislava  Nadrowski,  Baltimore  City 
Carolyn  Louise  Naumann,  Baltimore  City 
Mildred  Evelyn  Nelson,  Baltimore  City 
Muriel  Kay  Neuberger,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Anne  Noland,  Baltimore  County 
Jane  Harwood  Nowell,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Laura  Louise  Odegard,  Harford  County 
June  Carole  Oliver,  Washington  County 
Dolores  Josephine  Osterhaus,  Baltimore  City 
Shirley  Elizabeth  Peterson,  Montgomery  County 
Eleanor  Muth  Pieroschek,  Baltimore  City 
Ralph  Ernest  Piers anti,  Baltimore  City 
Maxine  Eliot  Pitman,  Baltimore  City 
Sue  Ellen  Platt,  Baltimore  City 
Deborah  Pliskin,  Prince  George's  County 
Jean  Louise  Pontius,  Baltimore  City 
Angelina  Popomaronis,  Baltimore  City 
Suzanne  Gertrude  Pretty,  Baltimore  City 
Gloria  Forshlager  Pruce,  Baltimore  City 
David  Arthur  Pyle,  Baltimore  County 
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Mary  Frances  Recher,  Washington  County 

Leroy  Anton  Rector,  Baltimore  City 

Leona  Edna  Redemann,  Baltimore  City 

George  Gilbert  Remmers,  Baltimore  City 

Susan  Gwen  Richards,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Jo  Holland  Roberson,  Montgomery  County 

Frank  Allen  Roberts,  Baltimore  City 

Don  Francis  Rogerson,  Frederick  County 

Florence  Charlotte  Ruland,  Baltimore  County 

Doris  Antoinette  Sakie,  Baltimore  City 

Jean  Harriet  Samuels,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Anne  Sandel,  Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Schaeffer,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Michael  Joseph  Schaub,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Alice  Scheller,  Baltimore  County 

Alfred  Schleunes,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Carol  Jeanne  Schmidt,  Baltimore  City 

Charles  Henry  Albert  Seitz,  Baltimore  City 

Betty  Mariner  Shaffer,  Baltimore  City 

Melvin  Boyce  Shaffer,  Baltimore  City 

Lillian  Sarah  Shapiro,  Baltimore  City 

Iris  Jacqueline  Silverman,  Baltimore  City 

Rosemary  Dolores  Slechta,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Angela  Smart,  Garrett  County 

Lee  Lewis  Smith,  Frederick  County 

Nancy  Delores  Mazzatenta  Smyrk,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Pauline  Eugenia  Snapp,  "Warwick  County,  Virginia 

Pearl  Lillian  Snowden,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Homer  Roy  Sparks,  Baltimore  City 

George  Wallace  Speer,  Baltimore  County 

Helen  Anne  Spencer,  Harford  County 

Catherine  Winifred  Spurrier,  Carroll  County 

Sylvia  Bernice  Stein,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Talbott  Stevens,  Baltimore  County 

Dorothy  Ann  Strehle,  Baltimore  County 

Wilda  Miller  Stroh,  Washington  County 

Margaret  Ann  Subock,  Harford  County 

Joan  Carol  Tallagsen,  Baltimore  City 

Gloria  Stevens  Tarr,  Baltimore  County 

Marlyn  Elaine  Taylor,  Prince  George's  County 

Paula  Littleton  Taylor,  Baltimore  County 

Delmar  Thacker,  Baltimore  County 

Alfred  Thackston,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Alma  Magdalen  Thume,  Talbot  County 

Regina  Clare  Tibbels,  Baltimore  City 

Lorna  Duane  Virts,  Frederick  County 

Ann  Marie  Wallace,  Frederick  County 

Theodore  John  Wasielewski,  Baltimore  City 
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Robert  Cross  Watson,  Baltimore  County 
Ann  Bounds  "Weber,  Baltimore  City 
Marilyn  Walker  Weldon,  Baltimore  City 
Mildred  Dorothy  Weller,  Baltimore  City 
Beatrice  Estelle  Werner,  Baltimore  County 
Gertrude  Ann  Williams,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Frank  Wiseman,  Baltimore  City 
Bernard  Philip  Wolf,  Montgomery  County 
Anne  Fredericks  Zimmerman,  Washington  County 
Dorothy  Jeane  Zimmerman,  Frederick  County 
Iris  Myrth  Zimmerman,  Baltimore  County 
John  Joseph  Zvonar,  Baltimore  City 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREES  — JUNE  17,  1952 

Eleanor  Kathryn  Bean,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Claude  Henry  Corl,  Jr.,  Frederick  County 
Janie  Frances  Ford,  Baltimore  City 
George  Phillip  Fox,  Frederick  County 
William  Lee  Gray,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Ann  Hancock,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Thomas  Howell  Jones,  Baltimore  County 
Thomas  William  Minnich,  Baltimore  City 
Marian  Diane  Moyer,  Prince  George's  County 
Ronald  Lee  Peterson,  Baltimore  City 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Pool,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ann  Shepley,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Sue  Stinson,  Frederick  County 
Katherine  June  Stone,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Marvin  Gerald  Wildstein,  Baltimore  City 
Keith  Duane  Wilson,  Baltimore  County 

POST  -  BACCALAUREATE  STUDENTS 
June  17,  1952 

Dorothy  Jean  Branda,  Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 
Regina  Antoinette  Butta,  Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 
Mary  Adele  Griesacker,  Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 
James  Francis  Hubbard,  Howard  County 

A.B.,  Loyola  Collegee 
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Thomas  Knefely  Rettew,  Baltimore  City 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 
Virginia  Theresa  Roth,  Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 
Mary  Constance  Ryan,  Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 
Francis  Amos  Stapleton,  Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  Washington  Missionary  College 
Elaine  Thearle  Stocker,  Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1952 

President Lee  Smith 

Vice-President    Nancy  Sandel 

Secretary   Nelson  Brooks 

Treasurer Gordon  Blank 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Robert  Elias  Breitenbach  Carolyn  Louise  Naumann 

George  William  Fisher  Mary  Jo  Holland  Robertson 

Beverly  Wolfe  Glassman  Melvin  Boyce  Shaffer 

William  Morris  Hammerman  Lee  Lewis  Smith 

Helen  Nadine  Ice  Catherine  Winifred  Spurrier 

Jane  Carol  Kasper  Lorna  Duane  Virts 

Donald  Lee  Kastner  Ann  Bounds  Weber 

Patricia  Anne  LeFevre  Beatrice  Estelle  Werner 

Doris  Catherine  Wyant  Lotz  Gertrude  Ann  Williams 

Lawrence  Joseph  Lyng,  Jr.  Anne  Fredericks  Zimmerman 

Doris  Marie  Unverzagt  Mellor  John  Joseph  Zvonar 
Angela  Stanislava  Nadrowski 

GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1952 201 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 
SINCE   1866 8,009 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
1952-  1953 

President 
John  Horst,  Jr 2804  Arlington  Avenue,  Baltimore  14 

First  Vice-President 
Maynard  Webster    Merryman's  Mill  Road,  Phoenix 

Second  Vice-President 
William  Jenkins 758  Melville  Avenue,  Baltimore  18 

Third  Vice-President 
Earl  Weeks 5839  York  Road,  Baltimore  12 

Secretary 
Mary  Grogan  Doyle  (Mrs.  Frank  A.  Doyle) 

315  Woodbourne  Avenue,  Baltimore  12 

Assistant  Secretary 
Virginia  Haggerty  McCalley  (Mrs.  Robert  McCalley) 

312  Weatherbee  Road,  Towson  4 

Treasurer 
Nellie  Gray 504  Dunkirk  Avenue,  Baltimore  12 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Willie  Pritchett  Schluderberg  (Mrs.  George  Schluderberg) 

3613  Lochearn  Drive,  Baltimore  7 

Executive  Committee 

Louis  Cox   Bancroft  Hall,  Apt.  209,  Teachers  College 

Columbia  University,  W.  121  Street,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

or 
6700  Sherwood  Road,  Baltimore  12 

Grace  Gibson  Carroll  (Mrs.  Daniel  Carroll  of  P) 

806  Argonne  Drive,  Baltimore  18 

Earle  T.  Hawkins   State  Teachers  College,  Towson  4 

Mary  Hudson  Scarborough  ....  447  Rosebank  Avenue,  Baltimore  12 

M.  Lucetta  Sisk Homewood  Apartments,  Baltimore  1 8 

Ann  Sheppard Upper  Falls 

Irene  M.  Steele 606  Sussex  Road,  Baltimore  4 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 

BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PROGRAM 
FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Also 

SELECTED  COURSES 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 


1954 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 
BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  SUMMER  1954 


Sunday,   June  20 —  Dormitory  open  for  resident  students 
Registration  for  rooms  4-7  P.M. 
Newell  Hall  Business  Office 


Monday,  June  21 — All  students  report  for  registration  for  college 
courses  and  payment  of  fees  8 :30  A.M.  —  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Registration  closes  at  noon.  Class- 
es in  Education  501  -  504  begin  at  1  P.M. 

Tuesday,  June  22 — Instruction  begins,  8:30  A.M.,  for  all  other  classes. 

Friday,    July    30  —  Session  ends. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Ph.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Lucy  Scott,  Ph.D Director  of  Summer  Program  for  College  Graduates 

Karl  J.  Moser,  M.S Business  Manager 

Eleanor  Tibbetts,  B.S Registrar 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A Librarian 

)■  Supervisors  of  Resident  Halls 

Josephine  Wagemann r 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M.S Dietitian 

Kathleen  S.  Hart Secretary,  Resident  Hall 


THE  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
Purpose 

To  provide  for  college  graduates  who  have  not  had  courses  in  elemen- 
tary education,  a  six  weeks'  program  designed  to  give  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  background,  understanding,  and  techniques  appropriate  to 
elementary  school  teaching. 

Features  of  the  Program 

Several  classrooms  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  on  the  campus 
for  observation. 

Courses  taught  by  experienced  teachers  from  the  college  faculty  and 
from  supervisory  staffs  of  the  public  schools. 

Opportunities  for  individual  work,  observation,  and  classroom  parti- 
cipation. 

Admission  Requirements 

Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

Certification  from  a  Maryland  superintendent  of  schools  that  the 
applicant  will  be  employed  in  his  county    (or  city)   in  September,  1954. 

Applications  should  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  not 
later  than  May  15.  Candidates  for  positions  in  county  schools  may  obtain 
application  blanks  from  the  county  superintendent  or  from  Dr.  Kenneth 
A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction  of  the  College.  Candidates  for  positions 
in  Baltimore  City  will  secure  application  blanks  from  the  Director  of 
Personnel,  Department  of  Education,  Three  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street, 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Baltimore  City  Teachers 

Candidates  for  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools  will  file  transcripts 
of  college  work  with  the  Director  of  Personnel,  Baltimore  City  Department 
of  Education.  Each  student's  nrevious  college  record  will  be  evaluated  for 
credits  for  certification  and  the  program  to  meet  certification  requirements 
will  be  determined. 

Requirements  for  State  Certification  of  Elementary  Teachers 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  work  in  education  will  be  required  of  candi- 
dates who  have  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  wish  to  qualify  fully  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
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Each  student's  previous  college  record  will  be  checked  against  the 
requirements,  and  due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  courses,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, previously  taken.  Credits  will  be  evaluated  by  Miss  Merle  S.  Bateman, 
Director  of  Certification  and  Accreditation,  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education,  2  West  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

A  series  of  three  summer  sessions  provides  that  students  coming 
directly  from  college  with  little  or  no  credit  in  elementary  education  may 
complete  full  certification  requirements  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their 
third  year  of  teaching  (the  year  when  they  would  be  placed  on  full  tenure) . 

It  is  the  policy  to  continue  operating  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks 
during  each  of  which  a  maximum  of  8  hours  credit  may  be  received,  or  a 
total  of  24  hours  for  the  three  summers. 

If  candidates  have  no  previous  college  work  in  education,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  6  hours  additional  work  beyond  the  three 
summer  sessions.  If  previous  work  in  education  has  been  taken  in  college, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  requirements  can  be  completed  in  three  sum- 
mers or  less. 

Courses  taken  during  the  year  should  be  approved  both  by  the  ap- 
propriate local  school  authorities  and  by  Miss  Bateman. 

For  students  who  plan  to  begin  full-time  teaching  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  first  summer  program,  the  usual  preliminary  experiences  of 
student  teaching  will  not  be  required.  It  is  understood  that  successfull  ex- 
perience in  the  field  will  be  a  vital  part  of  the  requirements  of  certification. 
No  college  credit  will  be  given  for  the  teaching  experience,  but  assurance 
of  competency  must  be  presented  before  certification  is  given. 

Student  Load 

The  normal  student  load  is  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  for  the  first 
session.  Students  in  the  second  or  third  year  may  register  for  six  credit 
hours,  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 

COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION 

(This  section  comes  under:  The  Special  Program  for  College  Graduates) 

first  year 

Education  501-504  —  Integrated  Program  in  Elementary  Education 
{Credit  8  hours) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  elementary  education  designed  to 
give  students  an  overview  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  with  em-: 
phasis  upon  the  language  arts,  social  living,  and  related  activities  in  other 


areas ;  to  acquaint  students  with  classroom  routines  and  procedures ;  and 
to  help  teachers  understand  elementary  school  children.  Daily  periods  in 
the  laboratory  school  provide  opportunities  for  observing  experienced 
teachers  working  and  planning  with  groups  of  children  at  different  grade 
levels.  One  instructor  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  program  of  a 
group  of  students.  Specialists  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  activities,  ma- 
terials, and  procedures  in  music,  art,  and  physical  education. 

SECOND  YEAR 


Education  521  —  Language  Arts  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 


This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of 
children  in  the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern 
practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  observing  children's  reading,  and  oral  and  written  expression. 


Education  523  —  Arithmetic  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 


In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  kinds  of  arithmetic ;  the  nature 
of  meaning  in  arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic; 
organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 

Education  524  —  Science  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 


This  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute 
toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  science  experiences, 
the  construction  of  curricula,  and  the  evaluation  of  results  will  be  empha- 
sized. Each  student  is  required  to  plan,  obtain  materials  (low  or  no  cost, 
preferably),  and  construct  a  simple  teaching  device  of  his  own  choice. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  one  or  more  of  the  above 
courses  may  select  courses  from  the  third  year  program. 
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THIRD  YEAR 


Education  532  —  Educational  Psychology 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  scientific  principles  of 
child  development  and  behavior.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the 
processes  of  human  growth,  development.,  learning,  and  behavior  with 
implications  for  planning  group  experiences  and  activities  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  children. 


Education  533  —  Purposes  and  Practices  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
program,  the  areas  of  growth  for  which  the  school  is  responsible,  and 
modern  practices  for  realizing  the  goals  of  the  educational  program. 

Education  534  —  Art  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  elementary  grades  in  order  tc 
give  them  contact  and  experiences  with  art  media  and  to  help  them  in 
selecting,  organizing,  teaching,  guiding,  and  evaluating  individual  and 
group  art  activities. 

Education  535  —  Physical  Education  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  students  to  participate  in 
physical  education  programs  in  public  elementary  schools.  Curriculum 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction  will  be  stressed.  Courses  of  study 
will  be  analyzed.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  for  observing  various 
kinds  of  activities  and  for  engaging  in  some  teaching  activities  with 
children. 


Education  536  —  Physical  Education  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 


Education  537  —  Music  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  a  music  education  program  which 
will  meet  the  needs,  capabilities,  and  responses  of  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education  program.  Five 
major  types  of  activities  will  be  considered  —  singing,  playing,  bodily 
movement  (rhythmics),  listening,  and  creating.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  recent  materials  and  procedures,  appropriate  for  classroom  use. 
Students  will  have  an  opportunity  for  observation  work. 

Education  538  —  Art  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Education  539  —  Music  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 


Students  who  need  to  earn  eight  semester  hours  credit 
may  register  for  Education  536,  538,  or  539.  For  the 
additional  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  opportunities  to  do 
extra  work  in  areas  of  special  interest  to  students. 


COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 


Selection  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  this  division  will  be  based  upon 
the  needs  and  expressed  interests  of  Maryland  teachers  who  lack  a  college 
degree  or  courses  required  for  full  certification  for  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  positions. 

Admission 

These  courses  are  open  to  the  following  groups :  (1)  former  students 
of  the  college  in  good  standing  during  last  attendance,  (2)  present  stu- 
dents who  have  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee,  and 
(3)   others  accepted  by  the  college  admissions  office. 

Student  Load 

The  normal  full  schedule  is  six  semester  hours  of  work  for  the  six- 
week  term.  In  only  rare  instances,  when  applicants  possess  superior  aca- 
demic records  and  have  no  outside  responsibilities,  will  permission  be 
granted  to  carry  two  additional  hours. 
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List  of  Courses 


Courses  to  be  taught  are  likely  to  be  selected  from  the  following  since 
they  are  needed  by  graduates  of  the  former  two  and  three-year  programs 
of  the  college  to  apply  toward  present  graduation  requirements : 


English  103 

(Credit  3  hours) 

English  205 

(Credit  3  hours) 

English  307 

(Credit  3  hours) 


Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature 
Second  semester  of  a  year  course. 

English  Literature 

Second  semester  of  a  year  course. 

American  Literature 


Psychology  206 
(Credit  3  hours) 


—  Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Prerequisite:     Psychology  205,  Human 
Growth  and  Development  or  a  similar 


course. 


Science  101 

(Credit  3  hours) 

Science   202 

(Credit  3  hours) 


—  Biological  Science   (Zoology) 


Physical  Science  (Geology  and 
Astronomy) 


Social  Science  202 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Social  Science  301 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Social  Science  306 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Social  Science  403 
(Credit  3  hours) 


History  of  Western  Civilization 
Last  half  of  a  year  course. 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Social  Science  elective  requirement. 

Government  of  the  United  States 
Social  Science  elective  requirement. 

History  of  the  United  States 
Last  half  of  a  year  course. 


Physical  Education  310 
(Credit  3  hours) 


Recreation 

Includes  some  recreation  work  with 

children. 

Not  a  required  course. 
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EXPENSES 


The  tuition  cost  is  $7.00  per  semester  hour  and  the  registration  fee 
is  $2.00. 

The  charge  for  living  will  be  a  flat  rate  of  $10.00  a  week  which  will 
include  room  for  the  entire  week  and  two  meals  a  day  (breakfast  and  din- 
ner) Monday  through  Friday.  Luncheon  may  be  purchased  in  the  cafe- 
teria. Meals  will  not  be  served  on  the  week-ends.  Students  may,  of  course, 
occupy  their  rooms  over  the  week-ends  and  take  meals  outside.  A  fee  of 
$2.50  for  the  use  of  service  rooms  and  mail  box  will  be  charged  resident 
students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenses,  there  will  be  only  those  for  books 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Fees  are  due  on  registration  day,  June  21.  By  special  arrangements 
board  may  be  paid  in  two  installments.  Failure  to  complete  registration 
on  June  21,  will  mean  a  late  fee  of  $2.00. 

For  College  Graduates 

The  total  cost  for  these  students  carrying  the  customary  8  credit 
hours  will  be  $120.50,  if  they  reside  in  a  dormitory.  If  they  are  day  stu- 
dents, the  cost  will  be  $58.00. 

For  Undergraduates 

The  total  cost  for  the  individual  carrying  a  full  schedule  of  six  semes- 
ter hours  and  living  on  the  campus  will  be  $106.50.  For  day  students,  a 
six-hour  program  costs  $44.00. 

Refunds  on  Withdrawal 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  June  25,  is  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  all  the  tuition  paid.  After  one  week,  or  before  July  2,  half  the 
tuition  will  be  refunded.  After  July  2,  no  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made. 
The  registration  fee  will  not  be  refunded. 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  receives  refunds  for  tuition  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students.  A  student  who  with- 
draws from  the  dormitory  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his 
residence  in  the  college. 

Room  Reservation 

Application  blanks  for  room  reservations  and  further  information 
about  dormitorv  living,  mav  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Kathleen  S.  Hart,  New- 
ell Hall. 
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TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

Wliklnf   to-    ^eack 

In   Elementary  Schools 

Of  Maryland 

Many  of  today's  greatest  opportunities  in  education  lie  in 
the  elementary  school  field.  For  those  desiring  to  prepare  for 
such  opportunities  in  Maryland,  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson  will  have  its  sixth  annual  special  summer  program 
June  21  to  July  30. 

PURPOSE: 

To  provide  courses  at  minimum  cost  leading  to  certifica- 
tion for  college  graduates  and  undergraduates  not  fully  quali- 
fied as  elementary  school  teachers  in  Maryland. 

THE  PROGRAM: 

For  College  Graduates  — 

Professional  courses  approximating  eight  hours  of  aca- 
demic credit  in  six  weeks.  Provisional  certification  after  first 
session;  full  certification  usually  following  third  summer  ses- 
sion. 

For  Undergraduates  — 

Courses  applying  toward  a  college  degree  and  certifica- 
tion to  teach  in  Maryland. 

ADMISSION    REQUIREMENTS: 

For  College  Graduates  — 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

2.  Statement  by  a  Maryland  Superintendent  of  Schools 
that  the  applicant  will  be  employed  in  his  county  (or 
city)   in  September  1954. 

For  Undergraduates  — 

Approval  by  the  college  admissions  office. 

For  further  information  address: 

Dean   of    Instruction,   State   Teachers   College   at   Towson, 
Baltimore  4,   Md. 

(Fifth  year  students  also  accepted  in  September.) 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING 


STATE 
TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

TOWSON,    MARYLAND 


CATALOGUE  1954-1955 
Eighty -Ninth  Year  Begins  September,  1954 


CALENDAR  FOR  1954-1955 


1954 
June  21,  Monday 
June  22,  Tuesday 
July  30,  Friday 


September  12,  Sunday 


September   13,  Monday 
September  15,  Wednesday 

September  16,  Thursday 

September  17,  Friday 
November  17,  "Wednesday 
November  25,  Thursday 

26,  Friday 
December  17,  Friday 

1955 
January  3,  Monday 
January  25,  Tuesday 
February  2,  Wednesday 

February  2,  Wednesday 
February  7,  Monday 

February  8,  Tuesday 
April  6,  Wednesday 
April  7,  Thursday 
April  18,  Monday 
June  2,  Thursday 
June  11,  Saturday 
June  12,  Sunday 
June  14,  Tuesday 


September  7,  Tuesday 
October  14,  Thursday 

October  18,  Monday 
November  2  5,  Thursday 

26,  Friday 
December  17,  Friday 
January  3,  Monday 
April  7,  Thursday 
April  18,  Monday 
June  10,  Friday 


Summer  Session 
Registration 
Classes  begin 
End  of  summer  session 

First  Semester 

Dormitories    open    for    new    students    and 
Freshman    Advisory    Council    12    noon    to 

3  p.m. 

Orientation  program  begins  9  a.m. 
Dormitories  open  for  upperclassmen  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m. 
Registration  of  upperclassmen  8:30  a.m.  to 

4  p.m. 
Classes  begin 
Midsemester 

Thanksgiving  holiday 
Christmas  holiday  begins  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

Final  examinations  begin 

End  of  first  semester 

Second  Semester 

Dormitories    open    for    new    students    9    to 
11  a.m.  Orientation  program  begins  1  p.m. 
Registration  of  all  students  other  than  be- 
ginning  freshmen 
Classes  begin 
Midsemester 

Easter  holiday  begins   5  p.m. 
Classes  resume 
Final  examinations  begin 
Alumni  Day 

Baccalaureate  Service  4  p.m. 
Commencement  1 1  a.m. 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School 
School  reopens 

School  closes   for  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  meetings  12  noon 
School  opens 

Thanksgiving  Holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  4  p.m. 

School  reopens 

Easter  holiday  begins  4  p.m. 

School  reopens 

School  closes  12  noon 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

President:     Wendell  D.  Allen,  Baltimore 

Vice-President:     Jerome  Frampton,  Jr.,  Federalsburg 

Secretary  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools:     Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr. 

Members:     William  A.  Gunter,  Cumberland 

Dwight  O.  W.  Holmes,  Baltimore 

Richard  Marcus,  Pikesville 

Mrs.  Garvin  Tankersley,  Bethesda 

Mrs.  Curtis  Walker,  Chevy  Chase 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

Eleanor  Tebbetts,  Registrar 

Karl  J.  Moser,  Business  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson,  Chief  Engineer 

Audley  R.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Frank  D.  Gant,  Maintenance  Supervisor 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF,   1953-1954 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania;  LL.D.,  Doane  College 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Robert  W.  Abendroth,  Education 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Vermont;  graduate  study, 

Temple  University 

L.  Edward  Bevins,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Corinne  T.  Bize,  Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;   M.A.,   New  York  University;   graduate 

study,  Columbia  University 

Pearle  Blood,  Geography 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington,  English 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  A.  Brouwer,  Art 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  Psychology,  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree,  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Compton  N.  Crook,  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;   graduate  study, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elna  J.  Daniels,  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Paul  E.  Desautels,  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  G.  Fallon,  English 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

James  A.  Fickes,  Education 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

*Fay  Fisher,  English 
A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universi- 
ty; graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Nicholas  Geriak,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

f  Virginia  D.  Gleisner,  English 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.  Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

W.  Frank  Guess,  English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

William  H.  Hartley,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Junior  High 

School 

B.S.,   Springfield  College;   M.S.,   Ed.D.,   Teachers   College,  Columbia 

University 

"Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Genevieve  Heagney,  Education 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Mahlon  Howard  Hellerich,  History 

Ph.B.,    Muhlenberg    College;    M.A.,    Columbia    University;    graduate 

study,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple  University 

Nina  Hughes,  English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 

America;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of 

Denver 

Bernard  F.  Joslin,  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


*On  leave,  1953-1954. 
fTemporary  appointment. 
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Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  University  of 

Wisconsin 

Earl  W.  Kellian,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Oliver  H.  Laine,  Geography 

B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Duluth;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frank  A.  Mann,  Psychology,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

John  Carter  Matthews,  History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  W.  McCleary,  History 

A.B.,   Johns   Hopkins   University;    M.A.,   University   of   Wisconsin; 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Samson  McDowell,  Jr.,  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  Physical  Education,  Director  of  Athletics 
B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell,  Art 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Harold  E.  Moser,  Director  of  Testing  Services,  Psychology 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Francis  J.  Mueller,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Edward  Neulander,  Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D., 

Cornell  University 

Lois  D.  Odell,  Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 

University 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Stanley  M.  Pollack,  Art 

B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  New  York  University 


Mary  E.  Pottorf,  English,  Assistant  Resident  Director 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Roach,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Jean  F.  Sargent,  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Lucy  Scott,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Elementary  Grades 
B.A.,  Trinity  University;   M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Thelma  R.  Sherman,  English 

B.A.,  Cotner  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  graduate  study, 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  New  York  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri 

Ruth  Smith,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Kindergarten-Primary 
A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;   graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,   George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten  Education 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

Marvin  C.  Volpel,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  University  of 

Michigan;  Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

Ernst  O.  von  Schwerdtner,  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  St.  John's  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

E.  Curt  Walther,  Geography,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.A.,   Teachers  College,   Columbia 

University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

*Helena  L.  Watts,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Joe  Young  West,  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 

University 

*Part  time,  first  semester,  1953-H 
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Paul  M.  West,  English 

B.S.,   Delta    Teachers    College;    M.A.,    George   Peabody    College    for 

Teachers;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth,  Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

*Walter  W.  Williamson,  Education 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College;  Ed.M.,  Temple  University;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Earl  T.  Willis,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward,  Education 

A.B.,   University   of  Minnesota;   M.A.,    Teachers   College,   Columbia 

University;   graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Phineas  P.  Wright,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  graduate 

study,  University  of  Virginia 

LID  A  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL,  1953  -  19  54 

Irene  M.  Steele,  Principal 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 

University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

fREGiNA  Fitzgerald,  First  Grade 
B.A.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland; 
graduate  study,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Maryland 

Ella  Bramblett,  Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers 

Agnes  E.  Carlton,  Second  Grade 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

E.  Heighe  Hill,  Third  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

**  Myrtle  Lee  Vick,  Third  Grade 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Appointed  February  1954 
fOn  leave,  1953-54 
** Appointment  for  1953-54 
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C.  Gladys  Hughes,  Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  New  York  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  Fourth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 

University  of  Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

David  L.  Cornthwaite,  Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,    State   Teachers   College   at   Towson;    M.A.,   Teachers   College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

A.  Isabel  Welner,  Librarian 

B.A.,  William  Smith  College;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  M.A.,  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Ruth  H.  Hazard,  Cataloguer 

Library  Certificate,  Geneseo  State  Teachers  College;  B.S.,  New  York 

University 

Jean  C.  Melnor,  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University  School 

of  Library  Service,  Syracuse  University  Library  School 

Mary  Virginia  Reynolds,  Reference  and  Circulation  Assistant 
B.A.,  Lynchburg  College;  M.S.  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology 

Merle  Yoder,  Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University;  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 

STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS,  1953-54 

Emma  Bashore,  Grade  Seven,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Lilly  Blum,  Geography,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Selma  Blumberg,  Grade  One,  Margaret  Brent  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Cornell  University 
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Ethel  F.  Brannan,  Grade  One,  Govans  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Zelda  Brenner,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Park  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  Goucher  College;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Adelaide  Brooks,  Grade  One,  Loch  Raven  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Catherine  Brunner,  Grade  One,  Montebello  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Katherine  Buckley,  Grade  Three,  Margaret  Brent  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Agnes  Coale,  Grade  Two,  Fullerton  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Isadore  R.  Cohen,  Mathematics,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  University  of  Maryland 

Rae  M.  Cohen,  Grade  Nine,  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  M.A.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  graduate  study, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Berenice  M.  Cronin,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marie  Crow,  Grade  Four,  Hampden  School 
BA.,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Marguerite  C.  Davison,  Core  Program,  Toxvson  Junior  High  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Maryland 

Richard  Doak,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Park  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Elliott  Epstein,  Grade  Six,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Alnetia  Ewing,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Evelyn  Hammer,  Grade  Four,  Loch  Raven  School 

BA.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida;  graduate 

work,  University  of  Maryland 

Doris  Hammond,  Grade  Two,  Guilford  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Gladys  Heffner,  Home  Room  Centered  Program,  Roland  Park 
Junior  High  School 

B.A.,  Maryland  College  for  Women;  graduate  study,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Eileen  Henze,  English,  Garrison  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Samuel  Herman,  Science-Mathematics,  Stem-men  Run  Junior  High 
School 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Mary- 
land 

Mildred  Herold,  Grade  Four,  Essex  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Gertrude  Jaffa,  Grade  Six,  Fallstaff  Road  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Mary  R.  Jones,  Core  Program,  Catonsville  High  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Mary  F.  Kaiser,  History-Geography,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  Hood  College;  graduate  study,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Harold  Katz,  Grade  Five,  Lyndhurst  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 

Ruth  E.  Knox,  Grade  Three,  Montebello  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Bernard  I.  H.  Kramer,  English,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.Ed.;  University  of  Maryland 

Paul  O.  Massicot,  Home  Room  Centered  Program,  Roland  Park 

Junior  High  School 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Sally  T.  McClelland,  Grade  Three,  Essex  School 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Mary  G.  McLain,  Grade  One,  Hamilton  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  graduate  study,  Loyola  Col- 
lege, Johns  Hopkins  University 

Gara  M.  Morris,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  School 
B.S.,  Columbia  University 

Irene  Murray,  Grade  Six,  Essex  Elementary  School 
A.B.,  Oklahoma  College  for  Women;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  University  of  Maryland,  University  of  Colorado,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma 

Angela  Pdsper,  Kindergarten,  Mt.  Washington  Elementary  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

C.  Mary  Porter,  Grade  Four,  Rodgers  Forge  School 
Diploma,  State  Normal  School;  graduate  work,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Idelle  Rdzfle,  Kindergarten,  Roland  Park  Elementary  School 
B.A.,  Goucher  College;  M.E.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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May  Robinson,  Grade  Six,  Towson  Elementary  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Frieda  G.  Shaefer,  Grade  Two,  Loch  Raven  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Kathryn  Scott,  Geography,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Goucher  College,  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Edith  Sloop,  Core-program,  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rhoda  Sorge,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Roland  Park  Elementary  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marcella  Spigelmire,  Grade  Five,  Ftdlerton  Elementary  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Jennie  Spjut,  Grade  One,  Sir  Robert  Eden  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Mildred  Stotler,  Grade  Six,  Oliver  Cromwell  Elementary  School 
B.S.,  Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 

Maxine  Streat,  Core-Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  Washington  College 

Elsie  A.  Street,  Core-Program,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Martha  Szekly,  Kindergarten,  Howard  Park  Elementary  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity 

Marie  C.  Vinci,  History,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Cornell  University,  University  of  Maryland 

LaVerna  Werner,  Grade  Four,  Sir  Robert  Eden  School 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University 

Dorothy  Wdikerson,  Grade  Two,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Charlotte  Willasch,  Grade  Five,  Cohimbus  Elementary  School 
Diploma,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

Mildred  Winter,  Grade  Two,  Montebello  Elementary  School 
M.Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Anne  Wright,  Grade  Four,  Roland  Park  School 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Polly  W.  Young,  Grade  Three,  Hampden  Elementary  School 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University 

Ruth  B.  Zachary,  Grade  Four,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Elementary 

School 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

Adda  L.  Gilbert,  Secretary  to  the  President 

Frances  Gill,  Stenographer -Secretary,  Main  Office 

Marguerite  S.  German,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Leona  S.  Twele,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Doris  E.  Rollins,  Typist,  Main  Office 

Lela  B.  Magness,  Stenographer,  Office  of  Directors  of  Teaching 

C.  Elizabeth  Owings,   Stenographer-Secretary,  Admissions  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall,  Principal  Account  Clerk 

Jane  E.  Williams,  Senior  Account  Clerk 

Helen  V.  Redel,  Stenographer,  Accounting 

Carol  M.  Newman,  Typist,  Business  Office 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh,  Assistant  Registrar 

Ethel  L.  Richmond,  Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Ann  L.  Kelleher,  Typist,  Registrar's  Office 

Gayle  E.  Cecil,  Stenographer,  Library  and  Admissions  Office 

Ruth  S.  Davis,  Receptionist  and  Switchboard  Operator 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Winifred  N.  Baker,  Stenographer,  Principal's  Office 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Josephine  Wagemann,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 
Mary  E.  Basler,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 
Sue  C.  Morris,  Assistant  Dietitian 
M.  Kathleen  Hart,  Typist,  Newell  Hall  Office 

INFIRMARY 

Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.N.,  Resident  Nurse 
Revela  C.  Bozman,  R.N.,  Resident  Nurse 

STUDENT  CENTRE 

Sue  W.  Richardson,  Book  Shop  Manager 
Rose  Lee  Gilbert,  Book  Shop  Assistant 
Madeleine  Cooper,  Manager  "Snack  Bar" 
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THE  COLLEGE 

ACCREDITATION  AND  STATE  SUPPORT 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  college,  ac- 
credited by  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  "Women.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. The  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition 
is  charged  for  the  teacher-education  program  and  students  pay  only  such 
fees  as  are  used  in  their  own  activities. 

HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establishing  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on  January  15,  1866. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  different  locations  in  Baltimore  before  its  re- 
moval to  Towson.  The  site  best  remembered  is  at  Lafayette  Square  where 
the  institution  was  housed  from  1876  to  1915. 

From  its  founding  in  1866  the  school  offered  a  two-year  course  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  for  Maryland.  In  1924  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  assumed  the  responsibility  also  for  the 
education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  City. 

In  1931  the  course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years  and  in  1934 
to  four  years.  The  legislature  of  193  5  authorized  the  college  to  grant  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  and  to  change  its  name  to  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Towson. 

Until  1946  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  confined  itself  to 
the  single  purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  In 
that  year  a  junior  college  was  established  to  offer  two  years  of  college 
work  on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947  the  college  enlarged  its  program  to  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  junior  high  school,  and  in  1949 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten-primary  grades. 
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OBJECTIVES 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  to  offer 
a  broad  educational  program  which  will  fit  its  graduates  to  become  in- 
telligent, active  citizens  and  effective  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

This  program  is  planned  to  help  each  graduate  to 

1.  View  himself  and  his  profession  in  the  light  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  factors  operating  in  his  community,  na- 
tion and  world. 

2.  Practice  the  values  of  democracy,  accepting  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  privileges  involved. 

3.  Appreciate  and  accord  equal  rights  to  people  of  varied  cultural, 
racial,  religious,  economic  and  national  backgrounds. 

4.  Apply  ethical  principles  in  his  personal  and  professional  life. 

5.  Participate  in  group  activities  for  the  improvement  of  the 
community. 

6.  Communicate  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and  writing. 

7.  Appreciate  varied  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

8.  Take  responsibility  for  continuing  his  own  education. 

The  professional  phases  of  the  program  at  Towson  are  planned  to 
help  each  graduate  to 

1.  Become  an  active  and  interested  member  of  and  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  Understand  the  purposes,  development  and  administration  of  the 
American  system  of  public  education. 

3.  Appreciate  the  contributions  of  the  past  to  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

4.  Understand  and  apply  skillfully  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

5.  Select  and  use  effectively  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  ma- 
terials. 

6.  Participate  in  planning  for  improving  educational  programs. 

7.  Understand  school  and  community  relationships  and  accept  his 
responsibility  toward  the  community. 

8.  Give  evidence  that  his  professional  work  is  based  on  a  growing 
philosophy  of  education. 
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THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  teachers  college  admits  promising  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates.  Through  a  four-year  program  it  gives  these  students  the 
education,  training,  and  professional  outlook  which  will  help  them  teach 
successfully  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  and  con- 
tribute to  the  civic,  and  social  activities  of  their  communities. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  concerned  with  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program,  the  college  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an  over-all 
view  of  public  education  and  to  assist  him  in  selecting  his  field  of 
major  interest  —  kindergarten,  elementary,  or  junior  high  school 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  under- 
standing and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  in- 
cluding observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  kindergarten-primary,  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  teacher. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Junior  College,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 
First,  to  offer  a  two-year  program  of  liberal  arts  education; 

Second,  to  offer  individual  programs  that  will  enable  students  to 
continue  their  professional  work  in  colleges  of  their  choice. 

Since  the  college  is  fully  accredited,  students  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  two  years  of  junior  college  have  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
to  other  four-year  institutions. 

Junior  College  students  receive  careful  counseling  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  and  career  conferences  enable  them  to  confer  with  representa- 
tives of  various  colleges  concerning  professional  plans.  The  program  at 
Towson  enables  the  student  to  complete  prerequisites  for  many  profes- 
sions, including  law,  nursing,  journalism,  and  other  nontechnical  pro- 
fessions. Students  who  are  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school 
may  take  the  junior  college  program  at  Towson  and  complete  require- 
ments in  a  university  or  college  which  prepares  for  such  teaching.  Junior 
College  students  who  become  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  pro- 
gram at  Towson. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  1915  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern  part 
of  Towson,  on  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  connecting 
Baltimore  with  northern  communities.  The  seventy  acre  campus  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  offers  healthful 
outdoor  recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating  classroom  instruction 
with  field  study. 

The  college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share  in 
the  cultural  advantages  that  the  city  offers.  Various  institutions  such  as 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
museums  and  libraries  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of 
the  area.  The  city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts,  and 
stage  productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative  offices,  audi- 
torium, classrooms,  laboratories,  conference  rooms,  and  the  library. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for  observation, 
demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  consists  of  a  kindergarten 
and  six  elementary  grades.  The  school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the 
present  building  was  erected.  Early  in  its  history  the  school  was  called  the 
Model  School  and  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School.  In  addition  to 
classrooms,  the  building  includes  offices,  a  cafeteria,  a  library  and  an  as- 
sembly room.  The  school  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  program 
for  teacher  education  since  the  year  1866. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators'  balcony, 
offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  education  work,  and  shower, 
locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the  two  residence  halls  for 
women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  resident  director  and  the  dieti- 
tian. The  building  has  recently  been  remodeled  to  enlarge  the  dining 
room  to  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred  persons  and  to  add  a  new 
kitchen  unit.  Students'  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  arranged 
in  suites  of  two  rooms  with  bath.  Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three 
students.  The  third  floor  has  the  usual  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group 
baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the  school,  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  dormitory  is  occupied  by  freshmen 
and  some  student  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of 
the  rooms  accommodate  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and 
a  sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms. 

The  two  Men's  Residence  Halls  house  more  than  a  hundred  students. 
Each  dormitory  contains  a  lounge  with  connecting  kitchen,  recreation 
room,  and  office  and  apartment  for  the  dormitory  supervisor.  Rooms  for 
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students  are  modern  in  design  and  equipped  with  built-in  facilities.  They 
accommodate  two  men  each.  These  dormitories  are  located  on  the  north 
campus. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some  rare  trees  planted 
years  before  the  college  acquired  the  Towson  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  house  the  Infirmary,  and  serve  as 
homes  for  the  chief  engineer,  the  superintendent  of  grounds,  and  the 
gardener. 

The  Service  Btiilding  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers'  offices, 
and  the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of  this  building  is  used  as  a  gymnasium. 

FACILITIES 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. The  collection  consists  of  approximately  45,000  catalogued  books, 
and  about  5,000  additional  volumes  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  library. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  pictures,  pamphlets,  mental  tests,  courses  of 
study,  textbooks,  and  audio-visual  aids. 

On  the  main  floor  are  two  large  reading  rooms  containing  most  of 
the  circulating  books,  and  some  of  the  teaching  materials  and  the  text- 
book collection.  The  reference  collection,  periodicals  and  audio-visual 
aids,  picture  and  pamphlet  files  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Student  Centre  at  the  rear  of  Newell  Hall  is  used  by  all  students. 
It  has  a  Snack  Bar,  Bookshop,  Recreation  Room  and  Lounge. 

The  Dining  Room  in  Newell  Hall  seats  five  hundred  persons.  It  is 
open  to  day  students  and  faculty  at  lunch  time. 

The  Infirmary  in  the  Cottage  to  the  rear  of  the  campus  school  in- 
cludes a  physician's  and  a  nurses'  office,  a  diet  kitchen,  and  rooms  for 
men  and  women  students. 

Parlors  in  the  dormitories  are  used  for  social  activities  and  entertain- 
ing. The  large  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  Richmond  Hall  is 
used  for  formal  social  affairs. 

The  Athletic  Field  in  the  north  part  of  the  campus  is  completely 
tile-drained  and  surrounded  by  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track.  It  is  used  for 
track,  soccer,  and  baseball.  Tennis  courts,  archery  ranges  and  facilities 
for  other  outdoor  activities  are  nearby. 

The  Glen  containing  ten  acres  of  land  is  developed  as  a  conservation 
and  recreational  area.  It  is  registered  as  a  bird  sanctuary  and  is  a  United 
States  bird  banding  station.  Science  classes  use  the  Glen  as  a  laboratory. 
The  equipment  of  fireplaces  and  a  shelter  gives  opportunity  for  many 
outdoor  social  activities. 
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EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that  the  college 
should  plan  for  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1500  students  in  order  to 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
A  program  of  building  expansion  has  been  planned  for  the  college  with  a 
view  to  facilities  needed  both  for  the  present  and  probable  future  enroll- 
ment. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  campus  will  be  a  library  build- 
ing, funds  for  which  were  appropriated  by  the  1954  State  legislature. 
Other  needs  include  additional  dormitory  units,  additional  classroom  space 
and  physical  education  facilities,  a  service  building  for  repair  and  main- 
tenance units,  a  larger  campus  laboratory  school,  and  improved  auditorium 
facilities. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  possess  the 
necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteristics.  In  addition  to  the 
transcript  of  high  school  credits  and  grades,  a  confidential  report  con- 
cerning the  student's  qualifications  is  required.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  filed  by  May  15  prior  to  the  September  when  admission  is  de- 
sired or  by  November  15  by  those  applying  for  admission  the  second  se- 
mester. 

Provisional  admission  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants  are  noti- 
fied of  final  acceptance  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the  college 
admissions  office.  The  admissions  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school.* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high  school  or  an 
accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public  high  school 
must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  whose  area  the  high  school  is  located.  A  graduate 
of  a  non-public  Maryland  school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized  curriculum 
totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  subjects  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  any  Maryland  public  high  school: 

English     4  units 

Mathematics    1   unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 
be  United  States  History    2  units 

Science    1  unit 

Electives     8  units 

Total    16  units 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  -making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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4.  Achievement  in  scholarship. 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering  from  Balti- 
more City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  sys- 
tems, are  approximately  the  same.  They  are  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  applicants  from  the 
county  high  schools  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all 
other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school.  Students  who  do  not  fully  meet  this  standard  may  be  considered 
for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Applicants  from  Baltimore  City  high  schools  must  have  an 
average  of  eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Stu- 
dents not  attaining  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  on  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high  schools  and 
the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are  regarded  as  sources  of 
important  supplementary  data.  Results  of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyz- 
ing a  student's  potentialities  and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for  deter- 
mining a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health  and  physical 
fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physi- 
cian is  required  of  all  students. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  the  State  public 
school  system  or  admitted  to  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  College  Division  are 
the  same  as  to  the  teacher-education  program,  except  for  the  following: 
(1)  the  application  does  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent; (2)  the  applicant  to  the  junior  college  does  not  have  to  meet 
as  rigid  physical  standards  as  the  teachers  college  student. 

TRANSFER  FROM  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  THE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Students  in  the  Junior  College  may  transfer  to  the  Teachers  College 
if  they  meet  the  physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retire- 
ment system  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  are  approved  by  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College,  and  are  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  faculty. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission  Requirements 
immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present 
complete  records  from  each  college  attended  and  an  acceptable  academic 
record  from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Courses  offered  for  transfer  credit  must  be  of  "C"  grade  quality  or 
better. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish  advanced 
standing.  Advanced  standing  is  provisional  until  the  student  shows  ability 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record  in  this  college. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  Maryland  state  teachers  col- 
lege to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  A  student  with  failures  in  his  courses  will  not  be  considered 
for  transfer. 

PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  Mary- 
land, the  college  provides  for  part-time  and  summer  study  as  follows: 
(1)  a  program  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  to  be  taken  during 
three  six- week  summer  terms  or  in  two  semesters  on  the  campus,  (2) 
part-time  study  including  late  afternoon  or  evening  classes  for  teachers 
on  emergency  certificates  who  wish  to  work  toward  their  degrees  or 
renew  certificates,  (3)  a  six- week  summer  session  for  undergraduates 
who  are  former  students  of  the  college  and  hold  teaching  contracts  or 
former  students  of  other  colleges  with  teaching  positions  who  wish  to 
work  toward  a  degree  or  renew  a  certificate,  (4)  present  students  of 
the  college  who  have  permission  from  the  Admissions  and  Standards 
Committee  to  make  up  courses  failed  or  to  accelerate  their  programs. 
Permission  for  acceleration  will  be  granted  to  only  a  very  few  individuals 
with  superior  records. 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher-edu- 
cation program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Mary- 
land immediately  following  graduation. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Close  contact  is  maintained  between  the  veterans  administration  and 
the  college  through  the  registrar's  office.  Veterans  who  plan  to  use  edu- 
cational benefits  under  any  of  the  G.  I.  Bills  are  assisted  in  the  completion 
of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration  and  prompt  subsistence  pay- 
ments. 
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REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar  inside  the  title 
page.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  com- 
pleted registration. 

Students  may  not  register  later  than  one  week  following  the  first 
day  of  classes  without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions and  Standards.  There  is  a  fee  assessed  for  registration  after  the 
time  assigned. 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester.  No  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  seventeen  hours 
without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Standards.  A  ,eB"  average  in  preceding  work  is  the  usual  requirement  for 
carrying  a  heavier  course  load. 

Students  who  are  on  academic  probation,  who  have  health  problems 
or  who  are  carrying  heavy  programs  of  work  outside  of  the  college,  may 
be  required  to  carry  less  than  a  normal  load  of  classes. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Changes  in  courses  after  registration  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  Instruction.  Ordinarily  no  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of 
classes  except  for  reasons  beyond  the  student's  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  as  follows:  freshman,  0-30  semester  hours;  sophomore,  30-60 
semester  hours;  junior,  60-90  semester  hours;  senior,  above  90  semester 
hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  is  used  to  indicate 
quality  of  academic  work.  The  F  grade  designates  failure  and  carries 
no  credit.  The  D  grade  is  passing  but  indicates  work  of  poor  quality. 
Credit  for  a  course  in  which  D  is  received  is  not  usually  transferable.  A 
mark  of  Inc.  (incomplete)  at  the  end  of  any  semester  carries  no  credit. 
Unless  such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  within  three  weeks  after 
receiving  the  Inc.  the  grade  for  the  course  automatically  becomes  an  F. 
The  mark  given  for  a  course  which  carries  no  credit  will  be  S  (satis- 
factory) or  U  (unsatisfactory) . 

The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by  assigning 
numerical  values  to  the  letter  grades  and  weighting  according  to  the 
number  of  class  hours.  The  values  assigned  are:  A,  4  points;  B,  3;  C,  2; 
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D,  1;  F,  0.  The  grade-point  average  is  computed  by  multiplying  the 
hours  of  credit  in  a  course  by  the  points  assigned  to  the  grade  earned 
in  that  course,  totaling  the  credit  hours  and  points  for  all  courses  com- 
pleted, and  dividing  the  total  number  of  points  by  the  total  number  of 
credit  hours.  A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  is  required  for  grad- 
uation. An  average  of  better  than  3.00  is  usually  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

Each  student  must  maintain  a  minimum  academic  average  of  1.67 
to  remain  in  the  college.  A  student  who  has  not  fully  met  the  standards 
for  entrance  may  be  admitted  on  probation.  A  student  who  in  any  se- 
mester falls  below  the  academic  average  of  1.67  or  receives  a  number  of 
D  and  F  grades  is  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  Proba- 
tion indicates  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  college  as  to  the  student's 
probable  success.  Probation  is  lifted  when  the  student  shows  satisfactory 
improvement  in  his  work.  A  probationary  student  who  fails  to  show 
such  improvement  may  be  asked  to  leave  the  college.  The  complete 
records  of  such  students  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Standards  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the  college.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  may  grant  a  student 
permission  to  attend  a  summer  session  here  or  elsewhere  and  transfer  the 
earned  credit  to  the  college. 

The  personal  development  of  each  student  is  considered.  If  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced  that  a  student 
does  not  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked 
at  any  time  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0 
to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organization  or  to 
represent  the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses  of  the 
junior  year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic  courses,  (b)  his 
cumulative  average  is  below  the  minimum  required  for  good  standing, 
or  (c)  his  accumulation  of  D  grades  would  place  him  on  probation.  A 
delay  in  entering  the  professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  semester  of 
professional  courses  preceding  student  teaching  will  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  student  teaching.  If  the  student  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  col- 
lege, he  must  repeat  the  semester  of  required  professional  courses. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  their  regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  other  college  appointments.  Absences  from  these  appointments 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  academic  work  and  are  contrary  to  the 
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collective  interests  of   the  college.   Students  are  expected,  in  particular, 
to  be  present  on  days  preceding  and  following  college  holidays. 

In  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  a  student  must  secure  a  readmission 
slip  from  the  health  office  in  case  of  illness,  or  from  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  for  absence  resulting  from  other  causes. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  examinations 
at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other  approved  reasons.  In  case 
of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  ex- 
cused will  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by 
the  college  authorities.  Unexcused  absence  from  a  final  examination  con- 
stitutes a  failure. 

WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  is  official  until  the  student  completes  the  official 
withdrawal  card  and  files  it  in  the  registrar's  office. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student's  adviser  assists  in  the  planning  of  a  program;  but 
the  final  responsibility  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation  rests 
with  the  student. 

Teachers  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  must  present: 

1.  College  credit  of  one   hundred  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

2.  Credit  in  the  required  courses  of  the  curriculum  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.00. 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  speech   requirement. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to  meet  the 
physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

6.  A  satisfactory  record  in  his  student  teaching  experience  with  at 
least  an  academic  grade  of  C. 

7.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college  year 
during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

8.  A  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  qualities  which  are  basic  to 
the  ethical  standards  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Junior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  must 
present: 

1.  College  credit  of  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  exclusive  of 
courses  in  physical  education. 
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2.  Credit   in    the   approved   courses   of   the   program   that   he  has 
elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.00. 

4.  Record  of   attendance   at   the   college   for   at    least  one   college 
year  during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten-Primary,  Elementary,  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for 
three  years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and 
professional  spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take  the  pro- 
fessional examinations,  the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them 
on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high 
schools  of  the  Baltimore  City  system. 
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EXPENSES,  FINANCIAL  AIDS 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  college  pro- 
gram no  tuition  is  charged.  Those  who  enroll  in  the  junior  college  pay 
$100  a  year  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  a  year  for  enrollment 
in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student  publica- 
tions, athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs,  and  other  authorized 
projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the  athletic 
association  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  collected  from  each  student 
upon  entrance.  This  is  not  an  annual  fee;  it  is  refundable  in  whole  or 
in  part  when  the  student  graduates  or  withdraws,  depending  upon  the 
charges  against  his  record.  For  use  of  a  mailbox  each  student  pays  fifty 
cents  a  year. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  to  any  student  who 
registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in  the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for  room  and 
board  for  the  academic  year.  Students  approved  as  boarding  students  for 
whom  dormitory  facilities  are  not  available  will  pay  $180  a  year  for 
meals  only.  As  dormitory  space  becomes  available  these  students  will  be 
required  to  room  in  the  dormitory  at  which  time  an  adjustment  will  be 
made  in  the  rate  charged  for  board  and  room.  All  expenses  are  payable  in 
two  equal  installments  on  the  registration  day  of  each  semester.  Rates  for 
living  expenses  are  subject  to  change  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

ROOM  RESERVATION  DEPOSITS 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  desire  to 
board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent  with  the  application  for 
admission  and  is  deducted  from  the  amount  due  upon  entrance.  If  a 
student  withdraws  his  application  officially  before  August  1  or  if  he  is 
denied  admission,  the  room  reservation  deposit  is  returned.  Room  reserva- 
tion deposits  made  by  out-of-state  and  local  students  do  not  guarantee 
reservations  if  this  space  is  needed  for  Maryland  residents  beyond  com- 
muting distance. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  for  his  courses.  These 
may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop.  Students  are  required  to  buy 
gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 

Semester      Semester  Total 

I  II  Year 

Activities  Fee    $  25.00  $  25.00 

Athletic    Fee    13.00  13.00 

Breakage  Fee  (all  freshmen  and  new 

students)      . 5.00  5.00 

Total  —  Day  Students $  43.00  $  43.00 

Board  and  Room   108.00;:~  108.00              216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students    ...    $151.00  $108.00            $259.00 
Junior  College  Students 

Fees  as  above    $  43.00  $  43.00 

Tuition    50.00  50.00  100.00 

Total  —  Day  Students $  93.00  $   50.00  $143.00 

Board  and  Room   $108.00*  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students   ...  $201.00  $158.00  $359.00 

*Tor  boarding  students  the  ten  dollars  already  paid  for  room  reservation 
is  deducted. 

Out-Of-State  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  who  enroll  in  the  teachers  col- 
lege add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
semester.  Those  who  enter  the  junior  college  add  to  the  above  expenses 
a  surcharge  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  semester. 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  STUDENTS 

Any  student  permitted  to  register  for  less  than  twelve  semester 
credit  hours  in  a  regular  term,  and  all  summer  students,  will  pay  seven 
dollars  per  semester  hour  plus  a  two  dollar  registration  fee  each  term. 
The  registration  fee  is  not  refundable. 
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REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office  before  he  is  entitled  to 
any  refund.  Refunds  are  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his  initial 
registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  paid  and  to  a  refund  of  tuition 
for  the  semester  minus  ten  dollars.  After  the  two  week  period  no  fees 
are  refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half-semester  basis. 

Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  receives  refunds 
for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students. 
The  refund  of  payment  for  room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following 
regulations : 

1.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  within  two  weeks 
after  the  initial  registration  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in 
excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at  the  request  of 
the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester  shall  be 
charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

3.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on  his  own  or 
his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two  weeks  following  regis- 
tration and  before  mid-semester  shall  receive  no  refund  of 
board  for  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  occurs 
after  the  mid-semester,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  board  paid 
for  the  entire  semester. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  sent  to  other  educational  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  only  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student 
concerned.  The  first  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent  transcript  and  should  be  enclosed 
with  the  request.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  college  to  issue  official  trans- 
cripts directly  to  students  and  graduates. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets, 
pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed  72x30  inches,  towels,  and  two 
laundry  bags.  The  quilted  bed  pads  may  be  purchased  from  the  college 
book  shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels  must  have  markers  attached  giving  the 
student's  full  name. 
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REQUIRED  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 

Women  Students 

Women  students  must  have  a  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for 
participation  in  all  athletics.  The  uniform  includes  suit,  low  white  sneak- 
ers, and  socks.  Each  freshman  student  is  given  full  information  about 
the  purchase  of  suits  when  her  application  for  admission  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

Men  Students 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting  of  shorts, 
sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  shirt,  pants,  and  gym  shoes.  All  athletic  uniforms 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him.  Loss 
of  equipment  will  be  charged  against  the  breakage  fee  of  individuals  or 
the  fees  of  groups  concerned. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Scholarships 

The  college  does  not  support  an  elaborate  system  of  scholarships. 
With  no  tuition  charge  in  the  teachers  college  for  students  who  are 
residents  of  Maryland,  most  of  the  college  students  hold  state  scholar- 
ships. Students,  however,  who  live  in  the  dormitories  must  meet  their 
living  expenses,  and  there  are  for  all  students  other  costs  incident  upon 
attending  college. 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established  by  the 
will  of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  and  the  college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans.  Both 
freshmen  and  upperclassmen  are  eligible  for  these  one  hundred  dollar 
scholarships. 

A  number  of  these  scholarships  have  been  set  aside  for  entering 
freshmen.  High  School  seniors  who  are  contemplating  entering  the  teach- 
ers college  and  who  need  some  assistance  in  meeting  the  college  expenses 
for  the  first  year  should  write  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholar- 
ships for  application  blanks.  Such  applications  must  be  filed  with  the 
admission  data  no  later  than  June  15. 

For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten  or  more  Linthicum  scholarships.  The 
number  varies  slightly  according  to  the  income  from  the  fund.  Upper- 
classmen apply  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships. 
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Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Endow- 
ment Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  The  scholarship  was  established  in 
memory  of  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an 
instructor  in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  193  5. 

Loan  Funds 

Students  in  need  of  funds  to  meet  college  expenses  should  confer 
with  their  advisers  and  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  They 
may  make  requests  for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Letters 
of  recommendation  must  be  filed  with  the  application.  Loans  are  made  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  and  can  be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has 
received  a  teaching  position. 

Three  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students,  the 
Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Loan  Fund,  and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain  Maryland  organizations 
have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to  secure  financial  aid  by 
offering  loans  annually. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship 
Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  freshmen  was  established 
by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook 
who  retired  from  active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman  student 
who  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by  the  faculty  committee 
making  the  award.  Students  should  apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholar- 
ship Loan  Committee,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  5  East  Read 
Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, who  was  connected  with  the  college  for  fifty-five  years,  as  student, 
teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by 
gifts  from  the  alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni  committee 
consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace  Carroll,  and  Mrs. 
George  Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made 
directly  to  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Mary- 
land, or  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  has  a  balance  of  $6,605,  and  was  made  up  by  contributions 
from  the  following:  the  Class  of  1925,  the  Normal  Literary  Society,  the 
Pestalozzi  Society,  the  Reese  Arnold  Memorial,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memo- 
rial, the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  (Class  of  1927),  the  Carpenter  Memorial, 
the  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1931),  the  Pauline 
Rutledge  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1934),  the  Pearle  Blood  Fund  (gift 
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of  the  Class  of  1940),  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students, 
the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial,  Washington  County  Alumni,  the  Grace 
Boryer  Downin  Fund,  the  Class  of  1941  Fund,  the  Martha  Richmond 
Fund,  the  Tower  Light  Fund,  the  M.  Clarice  Bersch  Fund  (gift  of  the 
Class  of  1951),  and  the  Bettie  Sipple  Fund  sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Student  Employment 

Even  though  there  is  little  opportunity  for  student  employment  on 
the  campus,  many  students  are  employed  in  part-time  work  in  the  com- 
munity, both  during  the  college  year  and  during  vacations.  The  college 
provides  what  assistance  it  can  in  suitable  placement. 
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STUDENT   PERSONNEL   PROGRAM 

PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  departments  of  the 
high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the  college.  Students  may  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  college  offerings  early  in  their  high  school 
course  and  work  toward  meeting  the  admissions  requirements.  Direct 
contact  with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high  school 
when  the  initial  application  is  filed.  Seniors  are  invited  to  the  college 
campus  for  "High  School  Visiting  Day"  in  the  fall.  After  high  school 
graduation  each  applicant  reports  to  the  college  for  a  physical  examination 
and  an  interview.  Results  of  standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete 
high  school  record  are  considered  at  this  time. 

THE  FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

A  special  group  of  faculty  advisers  serve  as  personal  and  professional 
counselors  to  freshmen.  Personal  interviews,  group  meetings  and  labora- 
tory experiences  are  provided  to  promote  self-orientation  and  to  help 
freshmen  explore  interests  and  abilities  of  professional  significance.  This 
program  of  personal  and  professional  orientation  is  organized  and  ad- 
ministered as  a  regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  (See  Orientation 
101-102  and  109-110,  page  49  for  further  details) 

THE  ADVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  selects  his  faculty  ad- 
viser who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  remaining  years  that  the  student 
is  in  college.  The  relationship  between  student  and  adviser  gives  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his  own  special  needs  and  to  consider 
them  with  his  adviser.  The  student  has  an  understanding  adult  with  whom 
he  may  discuss  personal  problems.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult 
instructors,  the  deans,  and  the  President  of  the  College  when  advice  from 
these  sources  seems  desirable. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students  are  in- 
vited to  spend  an  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  college.  This  occasion 
provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  meet  the  faculty  and  other  stu- 
dents and  their  parents. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already  decided  on 
their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  vocational  guidance  for  this 
group.  However,  if  a  student  is  advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation 
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for  teaching,  he  is  assisted  in  investigating  other  opportunities  through 
counseling  with  advisers  and  the  administration.  "When  possible,  contacts 
are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local  area  for  positions  or  for 
training  for  other  professions. 

Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  is  asked  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  his  interests  and  his  educational  plans  after  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  and  usually 
after  an  interview  with  the  admissions  office,  the  student's  program  is 
planned.  The  catalogue  of  the  institution  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer 
is  examined  to  determine  the  prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the 
junior  college. 

Through  the  testing  department  of  the  college,  or  through  local 
agencies,  students  may  request  tests  to  determine  aptitude  and  interest  in 
various  professions.  Vocational  guidance  material  and  catalogues  of  other 
institutions  are  available  through  the  library  and  the  admissions  office. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  supervisors  of  directed  teaching  furnish  the  seniors  with  whom 
they  work  information  concerning  placement  in  city  or  county  schools. 
The  dean  of  instruction  helps  to  coordinate  the  requests  from  superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  candidates  at  the  various  teaching  levels.  From  the 
registrar's  office  are  sent  out  complete  records  of  each  graduate  including 
a  summary  of  his  progress  in  the  college  and  a  full  report  of  his  student 
teaching. 

The  office  of  the  director  of  admissions  advises  junior  college  stu- 
dents who  are  transferring  to  other  colleges  or  who  are  trying  to  find 
positions  if  they  decide  not  to  continue  in  college. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  college  physician  and  two  full 
time  registered  nurses.  The  physician  maintains  regular  office  hours  at 
the  college  and  is  on  call  at  all  times. 

A  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all 
students  at  the  time  of  admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year. 
Annual  chest  x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  is  ex- 
pected to  correct  remediable  defects  immediately,  and  failure  to  follow 
the  physician's  instructions  may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the  col- 
lege. Health  education  and  prevention  of  diseases  are  essential  parts  of  the 
health  service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will  prevent  him 
from  later  qualifying  as  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement  Sys- 
tem is  not  eligible  to  take  the  teachers  college  course. 
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A  student  who  seems  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  the  Retirement  Sys- 
tem's examination  upon  graduation  but  who  has  a  physical  condition 
which  prevents  complete  participation  in  the  regular  physical  education 
program  may  be  permitted  upon  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions and  Standards  to  take  a  modified  program.  Such  a  program 
would  give  the  student  the  fundamentals  of  physical  education  necessary 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students.  The 
infirmary  contains  rooms  for  emergency  use. 

In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents  are  notified  and  are  required 
to  remove  the  student  from  the  college. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or  special  treatment.  The 
college  does  not  assume  financial  responsibility  for  any  injury  incurred 
on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the  advantages 
of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate,  the  college 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insurance  company  to  cover 
the  students  against  any  accidental  injury  either  at  school  or  at  home 
during  the  college  year.  Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs 
approximately  $5.50  for  women  and  $7.50  for  men.  Students  desiring  this 
coverage  should  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at  its  option, 
towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries  sustained  at  the  college 
or  in  connection  with  college  activities.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  insurance  plan. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Dormitory  Policies  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of  Students 

There  are  not  sufficient  dormitory  accommodations  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  live  at  the  college.  Priority  is  given  to  Maryland  residents 
who  live  beyond  commuting  distance,  and  only  when  space  is  available 
may  students  within  commuting  distance  or  out-of-state  students  be  ac- 
commodated. When  the  dormitories  are  filled  to  capacity  students  may 
board  in  Towson  or  elsewhere  with  the  permission  of  the  college  author- 
ities. 

To  qualify  for  living  in  the  dormitory,  a  student  must  carry  a 
minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dormitory  may 
withdraw  to  become  day  students  only  in  case  of  change  of  residence, 
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or  directed  teaching  in  their  home  areas.  An  adjustment  of  fees  is  made  in 
the  Business  Office  for  special  cases.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dormitory 
during  the  year  students  on  the  waiting  list  may  be  admitted  according 
to  their  dates  of  application. 

Residence  Accommodations 

Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls.  Housing  for 
more  than  one  hundred  men  is  provided  in  two  residence  halls  on  the 
north  campus. 

Dormitory  Actd/tites 

Both  the  men  and  women  resident  students  in  their  respective  dormi- 
tories elect  as  their  governing  body  a  Dormitory  House  Committee.  These 
committees,  in  cooperation  with  the  dormitory  resident  directors  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  men's  dormitories,  formulate  policies  pertaining  to 
dormitory  living  and  arrange  an  extensive  program  of  social  activities  for 
the  resident  students.  The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services 
in  the  churches  of  their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  meet 
the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  are  absent  frequently  over  week-ends  miss  much  of 
the  education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords.  Parents  are  therefore 
earnestly  requested  not  to  ask  for  week-end  privileges  away  from  the 
college  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

AUTOMOBILE    REGULATIONS 

Parking  space  on  the  campus  is  limited  and  cannot  be  guaranteed 
for  student  parking.  Day  students  who  use  cars  to  attend  the  college  are 
required  to  register  their  cars  with  the  business  office  promptly.  Parking 
is  permitted  in  specified  areas  only,  and  students  violating  parking  regula- 
tions are  subject  to  fine  and  disciplinary  action. 

Resident  men  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep  cars  on  campus  must 
secure  from  the  business  office  a  permit  which  is  issued  by  the  business 
manager  with  the  approval  of  the  resident  director. 

Resident  women  are  not  permitted  to  have  cars  on  campus  except 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  resident  director. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  encouraged  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  college  program.  Education  for  responsibility  is 
definitely  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association.  This  organization  constitutes  a  medium 
for  expressing  student  opinion  on  matters  of  general  interest  and  acts  in 
various  ways  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college.  The  official 
publication  of  the  Student  Government  Association  is  the  Student  Hand- 
book. 

Student  Resident  Councils 

The  men's  and  women's  Resident  Councils,  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  dormitory  students,  are  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing standards  of  group  living  and  for  promoting  the  social  program  of 
the  dormitories.  The  Resident  Director  and  her  assistants  cooperate  with 
these  groups. 

The  Student  Centre  Directory 

The  Student  Centre  Directory,  a  student-faculty  committee,  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  Student  Centre. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of  upperclassmen 
who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen  during  the  first  semester. 
They  plan  the  social  programs  for  Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student 
counselors  to  small  groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social 
life. 

Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  student  assemblies,  fire 
drills,  and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  May  Day  Celebration  and  com- 
mencement exercises.  They  also  help  receive  guests  at  the  college. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega 

The  college  has  a  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega  Fraternity,  a  national 
service  organization,  membership  in  which  is  open  to  former  Boy  Scouts. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  render  service  to  the  college. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  Christian  Association 

The  Student  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organization  open 
to  all  students. 

Denominational  Groups 

There  are  on  the  campus  several  denominational  religious  groups. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  has  a  two-fold  organization.  It  consists  of  the  tradi- 
tional Glee  Club,  a  mixed  group  of  men  and  women,  and  a  "Women's 
Chorus.  Those  especially  talented  and  interested  may  participate  in  solo 
and  small  group  work.  See  page  70. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble  work  for 
students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  The  orchestra  furnishes  music 
for  assemblies  and  special  functions.  See  page  70. 

Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of  resident 
women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  interest. 

Men's  Chorus 

The  Men's  Chorus  is  an  organized  group  interested  in  choral  singing. 

DRAMATIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  presents  a  yearly 
program  of  one-act  and  full  length  plays. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  a  national  honorary  society  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  interest  in  drama  among  the  student  body. 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 


Art  Club 


The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  both 
individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at  times  carries  out  projects  for  the 
college. 
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The  Aviation  Club 

The  Aviation  Club  makes  available  instructors  and  assistance  to 
teachers  and  classes  of  the  college  and  community  in  the  use  of  the  Link 
Trainer.  It  provides  motion  pictures,  speakers  and  trips  to  stimulate 
interest  in  aviation. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  is  a  pro- 
fessional club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

Gamma  Theta  Upselon 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  geography. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  is  an  organization  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to  help  acquaint  students 
with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Natural  History  Group 

The  Natural  History  Group  makes  use  of  the  out-of-doors  to  in- 
crease students'  knowledge  of  the  natural  environment. 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's  Athletic 
Association. 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference,  and  the 
men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  wrestling, 
track  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra- 
mural program  is  carried  out. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  women's  athletic  association  sponsors  an  elective  program  and 
provides  activities  for  special  days.  The  elective  sports  are  hockey,  soccer, 
archery,  tennis,  basketball,  bowling,  badminton,  dancing,  volley  and  soft- 
ball. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  Publication 


The  Publication  is  a  semi-annual  literary  magazine  which  encourages 
creative  writing  among  the  students. 
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Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  publication  of  the  college. 

Tower  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  published  by  the  senior  class. 

ASSEMBLIES 

College  assemblies  are  a  part  of  the  educational  program.  They  are 
held  once  each  week  and  attendance  is  required.  The  programs  are  planned 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students. 

HONOR  SOCIETY 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epilson  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society, 
was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940.  Students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  membership  are  elected  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  offers  a  means  of  continuing  participation 
in  college  affairs  after  graduation.  Each  fall,  Homecoming  week  end  takes 
place.  Alumni  gather  to  participate  in  college  activities  and  have  dinner 
together  with  the  students.  During  commencement  week  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  class  reunions  and  for  the  business  and  social  activities  of 
the  association. 

The  college  issues  several  news  letters  to  alumni  during  the  year  and 
plans  a  homecoming  day  early  in  November. 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity 

Chi  Alpha  Sigma  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college  previous  to 
the  installation  of  the  Epilson  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Its 
alumni  members  hold  occasional  meetings  with  the  chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include  courses  of  a 
general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured,  well-informed  citizen.  It 
should  include  also  professional  courses  designed  to  give  students  some 
competence  in  the  field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should 
include  opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time  in  typical 
school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participating,  and  finally  assuming 
complete  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  course  offerings  are 
in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising  those  studies  which  should 
be  the  equipment  of  a  mature,  educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth 
are  in  the  field  of  professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally 
between  courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They  need,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as  immature  but  maturing 
individuals.  They  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  great  bodies  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  human  development  —  both  physical  and 
mental  —  which  modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also 
have  an  understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the  world. 
They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a  study  of  the  current 
world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress  through  the  ages.  They  should  have 
broad  experiences  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  developing 
such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  competency  in  the  use  of 
language  and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  con- 
stitute the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education  for  any  one  living 
in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they  are  doubly  important  because  the 
teacher  needs  them  not  only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  ad- 
justment but  also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  is  comparable  to  the  first  two 
years  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  A  student  can  follow  a  program  of  general 
education  or  can  select  courses  that  will  give  him  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites to  continue  a  professional  program  of  his  choice.  There  are  no  termi- 
nal courses  as  such,  but  the  entire  program  is  built  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  expects  to  continue  his  college  education  after  the  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  The  program,  therefore,  offers  courses  that 
will  permit  a  student  to  transfer  to  various  senior  colleges  without  diffi- 
culty or  without  loss  of  time. 
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The  professional  fields  to  which  a  number  of  junior  college  students 
transfer  include  law,  journalism,  business  administration,  and  other  non- 
technical professions.  It  is  usually  advisable  for  a  student  planning  a 
technical  program  such  as  medicine  or  engineering  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  rather  than  two,  as  the  curriculum  at  present  does  not  pro- 
vide the  special  subjects  needed  in  the  second  year. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of  credit  in  an 
approved  program  exclusive  of  physical  education.  Physical  education  is 
required  each  year  excepting  for  students  who  may  be  excused  for  health 
or  other  reason  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Some  junior  college  students  are  interested  in  teaching  but  at  the 
time  of  entrance  are  undecided  about  the  level  which  they  prefer.  If 
such  students  decide  to  teach  in  senior  high  school,  they  transfer,  after 
two  years,  to  other  colleges  in  Maryland  where  they  may  prepare  for 
teaching  the  subjects  of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  may  apply  for 
transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program  of  this  college.  All  such  ap- 
plications for  transfer  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions and  Standards. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  planning  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  professional  objectives.  Through  the  orientation 
course  required  of  all  freshmen,  students  learn  about  opportunities  in 
various  professions.  Special  testing  service  is  available  as  well  as  vocational 
conferences  with  advisers  and  with  off-campus  representatives  invited  to 
participate  in  the  orientation  program.  Field  trips  are  made  to  local  agen- 
cies such  as  hospitals,  law  offices,  research  laboratories,  newspaper  offices. 
Each  spring  a  college  conference  is  held  on  the  campus  attended  by  admis- 
sions officers  of  various  colleges.  College  catalogues  are  available  at  all 
times  for  students'  and  advisers'  use  in  planning  individual  programs. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

KINDERGARTEN  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103    3   credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    3   credits 

ENGLISH  U  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122 2  credits 

English  Literature   204-205    6  credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308    3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105    1  credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305    2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

General  Mathematics  102   3   credits 

MUSIC  6  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103    3   credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203    3   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302  6  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205 3   credits 

Problems  of  Adjustment  206    3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological   Science    101-102    6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104   6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202    ....  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403   6  credits 

Electives   6  credits 

EDUCATION  33  credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  340 12  credits 

Children's  Literature  401    3   credits 

History  of  Education  331 2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  credits 

ELECTIVES  12  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS     128 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103 3   credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    3   credits 

ENGLISH  17  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122 2  credits 

English  Literature  204-205 6  credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308    3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105    1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305    2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  6  credits 

General  Mathematics  102    3   credits 

General  Mathematics  for 

Junior  High  School  Teachers  203   3   credits 

MUSIC  3  credits 

Music   Appreciation    103     3   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302     6  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  6  credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205    3   credits 

Psychology  of  Adolescence  207 3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102    6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104   6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  201-202    6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403    6  credits 

Electives   6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Curriculum  3  50    ....    12  credits 

Audio  -Visual  Workshop   415    2  credits 

Juvenile  Literature  402    3   credits 

History  of  Education  331    2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  credits 

ELECTIVES  10  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS     128 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

OF  BACHELOR  Op  SCIENCE  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103    3   credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203 3   credits 

ENGLISH  17  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122    2  credits 

English  Literature   204-205    6  credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308    3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105    1  credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305    2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

General  Mathematics  102   3   credits 

MUSIC  6  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103    3   credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203    3   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  6  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202;  301-302  6  credits 
PSYCHOLOGY  6  credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205    3   credits 

Problems  of  Adjustment  206    3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102   6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  24  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  credits 

History  of  "Western  Civilization  201-202   6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  402-403   6  credits 

Electives   6  credits 

EDUCATION  33  credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  360 12  credits 

Children's  Literature  401    3   credits 

History  of  Education  331   2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404 16  credits 

ELECTIVES  ,     12  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS     128 
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SUGGESTED  COURSE  PATTERNS 
FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS* 

General  Arts  And  Sciences 

(By  choosing  proper  electives  students  may  prepare  for  later  specialization 
in  fields  such  as  Humanities,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Mathematics.) 


First   Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Second  Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't,  of  the  U.S.  3 
Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin. 

or 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry       8 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech       2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 

or 

Elective  2-3 

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter- 
mediate   French,    German   or 

Spanish     6 

P.  E.    101-102   Physical  Educa- 
tion           2 

Or.   109  Orientation  0 


Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  201-202  Hist,  of 
Western  Civilization 
or 

Soc.  Sci.  402-403  Hist,  of 

the  United    States   6 

*  *Mod.     Language     Intermedi- 
ate, Advan 6 

Electives  (Mathematics,  Soc.  Sci., 

English,  Music,  Art,  etc.)    ....  12-14 

P.  E.   201-202   Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 


32-34 


32-33 


Pre-Nursing 


First   Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

En.  102-103  Comp  and  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 

Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking  2 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8 

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter- 
mediate  French,   German   or 

Spanish  6 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion    2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the  Jr. 

Col 0 


32 


Second  Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.   Sci.  402-403   Hist,  of  the 
United  States 

or 
Soc.  Sci.  201-202  Hist,  of  West. 

Civilization  6 

Psych.  201-202  General  Psy- 
chology        6 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry       8 
*  *  Modern    Lang.    Intermediate, 
Advanced 

or 

Electives    6 

P.  E.   201-202   Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 


32 


*  These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies 
in  a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to 
transfer. 

**If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
Sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours 
for  electives  in  other  fields. 
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Pre -Law* 


First   Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Second  Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Eng.    102-103    Comp    and    Lit.       6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology       3 

Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't,  of  the  U.S.       3 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin. 
or 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry       8 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of 

Speech 2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking  2 

**Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or 
Intermediate  French,  German 
or  Spanish  6 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 


32 


Eng.   204-205   English  Lit  6 

Soc.  Sci.  402-403   Hist,  of  the 

United  States  6 

**Mod.  Lang.  Intermed.,  Ad- 
vanced         6 

Electives  12 

P.  E.   201-202   Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 


32 


Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Or  Business  Administration* 

(Students  planning  to  follow  these  programs  may  be  advised  to  transfer  at  the 
end  of  one  year  in  the  junior  college  in  order  to  get  necessary  specialized  subjects 
in  the  second  year.  Additional  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  have  been 
added  that  may  provide  a  second  year.) 


Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry  8 
Math.  111-112  College  Algebra, 

Trig,  and  Analytics  6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't,  of  the  U.S.  3 
P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion    2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

16 


Business  Administration 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 
Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin.  8 
Math.   105-106  Business  Math., 

Math,  of  Finance  6 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    2 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology       3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't,  of  the  U.S.       3 
Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 
or 

Elective   2-3 

P.  E.    101-102   Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 
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•■These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies 
in  a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to 
transfer. 

*If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours 
for  electives  in  other  fields. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  according  to  the  following 
system: 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  parenthesis  at  the 
head  of  the  department  announcement.  Each  term  course  has  a  dis- 
tinctive number,  with  the  following  significance:  Courses  numbered 
100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  200-299  primarily  for 
sophomores,  300-399  primarily  for  juniors,  and  400-499  primarily 
for  seniors. 

Occasionally  students  may  register  for  courses  above  or  below  their 
classification,  provided  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction. 

All  non-required  courses  are  offered  subject  to  sufficient  enrollment. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  for  which  there  is  no  organized  department  in  the  college 
are  listed  below: 

101-102  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

1  to  3  hours  per  week.     (No  credit.) 

The  first  semester's  work  is  part  of  the  advisory  program  planned 
and  administered  by  faculty  advisers  to  teachers  college  freshmen.  It 
includes  introduction  to  social  and  academic  aspects  of  college  living, 
individual  and  group  guidance  leading  to  the  more  effective  use  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  college. 

The  second  semester's  program  introduces  freshmen  to  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools.  Field  trips  are  scheduled  to  observe  and  to  work 
with  children  in  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore 
County.  The  experiences  provided  as  a  part  of  this  course  help  freshmen 
to  elect  a  college  program  offering  training  in  the  area  best  suited  to 
their  teaching  interests. 

109-110  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  and  at  least  six  meetings  during  the 

second  semester.      (No  credit.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the  purposes  and  program 
of  the  junior  college  and  to  assist  them  in  making  adjustments  to  college 
life.  The  following  topics  are  included  by  lectures  and  discussions:  study 
habits  and  budgeting  of  time;  note  taking;  reading  skills;  general  educa- 
tion and  history  of  junior  college  movement;  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
college;  grading  system;  graduation  requirements;  career  opportunities 
and   planning. 
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During  the  second  semester  representatives  of  various  professions  and 
colleges  are  invited  to  the  college  to  participate  in  career  conferences 
which  aid  junior  college  students  in  making  plans  for  their  careers  and 
further  study  after  completion  of  the  junior  college  program. 
(Required  of  all  junior  college  freshmen  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.) 

301  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  elements  of 
the  intellectual  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  It  traces  certain  ad- 
ventures of  Western  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  classical  Greek 
period.  (Open  to  teachers  college  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  junior 
college  students  who  have  had  History  201  or  its  equivalent.) 

ART   (1) 

Mrs.  Brouwer        Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman        Mr.  Pollack 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self-expression, 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation  and  stimulate  cultural  pursuits. 
Museum  visits  and  other  excursions  supplement  campus  activities. 

103  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  space  arts  from  the  point  of  view  of  balance,  pro- 
portion, rhythm,  and  harmony.  The  course  aims  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  composition  and  design  as  expressed  in  several  art  materials. 

203  FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  develop  competence  in  art  expression. 
Practice  is  given  in  applying  art  principles  to  the  everyday  problems  of 
home  and  community  living.  The  evolution  of  representative  art  forms 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present  is  considered,  that  students  may  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  develop  an  interest  and  under- 
standing of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  present. 

310  DESIGNING  WITH  MATERIALS 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  materials  available. 
Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth,  paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be 
provided,  and  the  use  of  tools  necessary  to  their  development  will  be 
taught.  Not  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had  Workshop  in  Handi- 
crafts. 
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311  ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be  studied 
in  a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  problems  of  elementary 
school  teachers. 

412  APPLIED  DESIGN  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  materials  of  art  will  be  developed  as  they  function  in  classroom 
and  assembly  use.  It  will  give  the  student  practice  in  the  use  and  as- 
sembling of  materials  used  by  the  children  for  many  occasions  and  will 
also  equip  the  student  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  many  mechanical  aids 
available  in  classrooms  for  the  enrichment  of  assemblies  and  special  days' 
programs. 

414  SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  STU- 
DENTS 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  certain  fields  will  be  directed 
in  the  development  and  functioning  of  these  interests.  Registration  for 
this  course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

3  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.     (Credit  2/3  hour.) 

(Credited  as  Education  376A.  Course  description  on  page  57.) 

EDUCATION   (5) 

Mr.  Abendroth  Mr.  Joslin 

Mr.  Fickes  Miss  Scott 

Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman  Miss  Smith 

Miss  Heagney  Mr.  Williamson 

Miss  "Woodward 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching 
the  education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences begin  in  the  freshman  year  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  the  study  of  children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences 
in  observing  and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools.  As 
students  acquire  a  rich  background  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences 
and  the  arts,  and  gain  skill  in  communication,  they  learn  to  make  these 
function  in  their  teaching. 
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COURSES  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

340  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  is  composed  of  a  series  of  interrelated 
experiences  in  college  classes  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City 
and  nearby  counties  dealing  with  problems  of  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Focus  is  on  the  needs  of  children  in  the  age  groups  from  five 
years  to  about  eight  years  (Kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade  children) , 
and  on  the  ways  in  which  public  school  programs  can  be  organized  to 
help  children  of  these  ages  with  their  problems  of  learning.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  development  of  those  traits  and  skills  necessary  for  successful 
living  in  a  democratic  society.  Through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  co- 
operative group  action  in  the  college  program  and  in  the  programs  of 
associated  school  systems,  students  are  guided  in  interpreting  and  evalua- 
ting basic  ideas  which  guide  American  teachers  of  today  in  carrying 
forward  their  professional  responsibilities  and  in  identifying  themselves 
emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually  with  the  teaching  profession. 

341  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  4  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  using  available  scientific 
knowledge  of  child  development  in  planning  an  effective  curriculum  for 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Opportunities  are  given  to  plan 
activities  with  small  groups  of  children  and  to  develop  them  in  actual 
schoolroom  situations.  Further  understandings  are  gained  through  the 
observation  of  children  in  a  wide  variety  of  school  activities,  and  through 
an  acquaintance  with  recent  educational  literature  and  audio-visual  aids. 

342  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
readiness  for  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  are  emphasized  and 
are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Ways  of  teaching  beginning  reading  and  writing  are  emphasized. 

343  ARITHMETIC   IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN    AND   PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hotirs  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  relating  to 
( 1 )  number  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  ( 2 )  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic  and  (3)  selection  of  number  activities  for  teaching  the  basic 
number  concepts. 
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344  WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  and 
with  ways  in  which  a  school  program  can  be  designed  to  promote  self- 
expression  and  self-realization.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  class 
discussion  of  problems  in  the  area  of  creative  expression.  Two  hours 
are  devoted  to  experimentation  with  such  media  for  self-expression  as 
music,  rhythm  movements,  blocks,  paints,  and  clay. 

345  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  science  a  survey  is  made  of  the  child's  environment  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  experiences.  Practical  work  is  provided 
in  selecting  and  carrying  out  many  of  these  experiences  through  the 
close  cooperation  of  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 

303  and  404  DIRECTED  TEACHING 
(Credit  16  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  campus  or  in 
nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  teach- 
ing, to  participate  in  work  with  children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten- 
primary,  elementary,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other 
activities  for  which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors  af- 
ford guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  interpreting 
materials  which  further  the  total  educative  process  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  learner. 


COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


The  program  of  education  for  Junior  High  School  Teachers  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  between  methods  courses  and 
the  practical  experiences  of  observation  and  student  teaching.  All  stu- 
dents receive  methods  instruction  in  language  arts,  science,  and  social 
studies,  as  well  as  studying  the  junior  high  school  child,  while  engaged 
in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching  situations.  Work 
in  tests  and  measurement,  an  audio-visual  workshop,  and  a  post-practice 
seminar  on  education  problems  are  included  in  the  program. 

3  50  THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 
12  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

Students  who  select  the  Junior  High  School  education  program 
participate  in  a  series  of  experiences  in  which  theory  is  integrated  with 
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practice.    The  theory    courses  required  of  all  students  are: 

The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum,  Language  Arts  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  Science  in  the  Junior  High  School,  Social  Studies  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  and  Measurement  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

Observations  in  Junior  High  Schools  are  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the 
weekly  program  for  students  in  the  Education  3  50-355  courses. 

351  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purpose  of  education,  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  program 
and  educational  experiences,  group  planning  and  work,  and  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

3  52  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Tart  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the  junior 
high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composition,  penmanship, 
spelling,  library  usage,  and  work-study  skills.  Oral  communication  is  con- 
cerned with  speaking  and  with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  writ- 
ten communication  with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of 
resources  of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library  practices. 

3  53  SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  prospective 
teachers  realize  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  general  science  materials  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods 
employed  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types  of  cur- 
riculum organization  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks  and  reference 
materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriateness;  experiences  are  pro- 
vided in  trying  out  curriculum  materials  which  are  developed  by  the 
class. 

3  54  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social  studies; 
materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organization  for  classroom 
use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  history,  geography 
and  citizenship  are  studied  as  well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the 
core  program. 

355  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice  of  test  in- 
struments; survey  of  test  literature;  administering,  scoring,  and  record - 
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ing  test  data;   interpretation   of  test  norms;    construction  o£  informal 
tests.    Prerequisites:  Mathematics  203  and  Psychology  207. 

322  PHYSICAL    EDUCATION   ACTIVITIES   FOR   THE   JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field  stunts,  com- 
batives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

402  JUVENILE  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
junior  high  school  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student 
to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase 
his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

415  AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio- visual  apparatus, 
in  the  preparation  of  teaching  aids  and  in  the  application  of  modern  tools 
of  learning  to  the  classroom  situation.  Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject 
to  be  explored  are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pic- 
tures, graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

Required  of  and  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  junior  high 
school  education. 

303  and  304  DIRECTED  TEACHING 

(Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  53. 

COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

360  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

13  hours  per  week.     (Credit  12  hours.) 

A  series  of  experiences  planned  and  directed  by  the  faculty  to  help 
the  students  see  the  school  as  a  cooperative,  dynamic  element  in  the 
community;  to  provide  a  background  for  planning  with  children  and 
for  evolving  with  them  a  program  of  experiences  based  on  their  needs 
and  the  needs  of  society.  The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning  are  developed  through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  cooperating  public  schools;  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion. 

The  professional  experiences  will  be  directed  through  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  social  studies,  language  arts,  curriculum,  science,  arithmetic, 
and  a  practicum  in  art,  music  and  physical  education. 
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361  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of  information 
upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school  pupils  to  inter- 
pret trends  in  modern  life.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  experience  in 
locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental  social 
information.  Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the 
elementary  school  level. 

362  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize 
the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it 
can  contribute  toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  selecting  science 
experiences  for  children  for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating 
the  results  of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

363  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic; 
core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elementary  mathematics;  re- 
search findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of 
instruction;  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 

364  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  abilities  to  use 
language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided 
for  observing  children's  reading  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

369  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

1  hour  per  week.  (Credit  1  hour  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and  needs  of  our 
society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks  of  children,  the  organiza- 
tion and  sequence  of  activities  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and 
principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

376  PRACTICUM  IN  ART,  MUSIC,  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

All  students  in  elementary  education  are  required  to  take  practicums 
in  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  Credit  of  2  hours  will  be  given  in 
the  12  hour  course. 
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3  76 A  PRACTICUM  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

3  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.     (Credit  2/3  hour  —  Part  of  12  hour 
course.) 

Students  are  given  experience  in  planning  and  teaching  art  in  a 
primary  and  in  an  intermediate  grade,  and  work  with  the  instructor  in 
classroom  and  workshop  where  the  art  problems  are  planned  and  de- 
veloped. Discussion  periods  for  evaluation  are  arranged  and  special  de- 
monstrations are  given  when  the  need  arises.  Means  of  obtaining  art 
materials,  and  their  preparation  and  care  are  given  attention. 

376B  PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 
3  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.  (Credit  2/3  hour  —  Part  of  12  hour 
course.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  through  observation  and 
experience  in  the  classroom,  with  children's  needs,  capabilities  and  re- 
sponses in  music  education.  Students  participate  in  planning,  teaching 
and  evaluating  lessons  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  Lida 
Lee  Tall  School. 

376C  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 
3  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.     (Credit  2/3   hour  —  Part  of  12  hour 
course.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 
One  class  session  each  week  is  devoted  to  planning  and  preparation  for 
teaching  and  the  following  session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the 
children. 

420  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the 
elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  con- 
sidered; an  attempt  is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each 
age  level  and  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of 
Physical  Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:     Physical  Education   101-102. 

430  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED 

COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  elementary 
school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in  the  city  and  the 
counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the  state.  Evaluation  of  materials 
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and  procedures  current  in  school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all 
types  of  music  activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program. 
Creative  work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 

303  and  404  DIRECTED   TEACHING 
(Credit  16  hours.) 

Course  described  on  page  53. 

GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

103  ORIENTATION  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

1  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.    (No  credit.) 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  second  semester  of  Orientation  101-102 
and  is  required  of  all  students  transferring  from  the  junior  college  or 
other  colleges  provided  they  have  not  had  such  a  course  elsewhere.  It 
includes  visits  to  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  reviews  of  movies 
and  film  strips,  and  discussions  led  by  representatives  of  kindergarten- 
primary,  elementary,  and  junior  high  programs. 

203  SOPHOMORE  COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCE 

2  hours  per  week.    (No  credit.) 

Sophomore  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  functions 
and  scope  of  institutions  and  agencies  (other  than  the  school)  serving 
the  surrounding  community.  This  includes  guided  working  experience 
in  agencies  serving  children.  Placement  of  students  is  made  after  a 
series  of  field  trips  and  the  needs  and  experience  of  individual  students 
are  considered.  Group  meetings  and  individual  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor and  other  faculty  members  are  arranged  for  sharing  and  eval- 
uating experiences,  clarifying  learnings,  and  planning. 

305  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  values,  skills,  and 
judgments  implicit  in  the  teacher-leader  tasks  now  emerging  in  school 
and  community  situations. 

Discussion  and  laboratory  experiences  will  be  included  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Theory  of  child  socialization;  child  and  school  in  the  frame  of 
community  life;  ways  of  working  on  school  problems  through  the  use  of 
community  resources;  the  teacher  in  the  community.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  organized  child  groups,  and  the  agencies  and  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  of  children  in  the  Baltimore  area. 
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311  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  special  needs  of  children  in  the  early 
years  of  formal  education,  stressing  the  importance  of  freedom  as  well 
as  guidance  in  developing  thinking  and  imaginative  children.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  ways  of  providing  a  good  climate  for  learning  and  on  the 
kinds  of  instructional  materials  most  suitable  for  use  with  young  children. 

3 1 5  AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pictures,  school 
trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and  transcriptions.  Exper- 
ience is  afforded  in  the  location  of  materials,  operation  of  apparatus, 
preparation  of  pupil  and  teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation 
of  concrete  materials. 

331  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  professional  exper- 
iences in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organized  education. 

401  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain 
a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  aware- 
ness of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form.  Required  of  students 
who  elect  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school  education. 

411  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Problems  of  measurement  applied  to  physical,  intellectual,  emotional 
and  social  growth;  characteristics  of  a  measuring  instrument;  organiza- 
tion and  analysis  of  data;  use  and  limitation  of  norms. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  205;  Education  303,  404. 

426  METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING  INSTRUCTION 
(ADVANCED) 

2  hours  per  week  second  semester.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  elective  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  completed 
student  teaching  and  wish  further  work  in  developing  and  utilizing  the 
elementary  school  pupil's  reading  abilities.     This  course  will  be  concerned 
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chiefly  with  the  principles  involved  in  building  a  sound  developmental 
reading  program  that  seeks  through  prevention  to  minimize  reading 
difficulties.    Some  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  remedial  reading. 

432  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  cultural  philosophies 
and  provide  some  basis  for  organization  of  the  student's  own  philosophy 
of  life  and  education. 

460  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

1  hour  per  week.     (No  Credit.) 

A  workshop  experience  in  which  the  seniors  and  education  staff  work 
together  to  help  solve  the  immediate  professional  problems  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  facing  his  first  job. 

ENGLISH   (6) 

Mr.  Bevins  Mr.  Guess 

Mr.  Brewington  Miss  Hughes 

Miss  Crabtree,  Chairman  Miss  Pottorf 

Mr.  Fallon  Miss  Sherman 

Miss  Fisher  *  Mr.  Paul  West 

Mrs.  Gleisner  Mr.  Wright 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  written  and  spoken  forms.  Through  these  courses  the 
student  is  aided  in  his  understanding  of  human  beings,  his  search  for 
truth  and  beauty,  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  thought  life  of  the 
world.  The  specific  offerings  are  planned  to  contribute  to  the  young 
teacher's  ability  in  communication,  cultural  and  social  development,  and 
to  his  growth  in  self-realization. 

100  CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.     (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  freshmen  who  have  defective  speech  and  teachers 
college  sophomores  who  fail  the  Speech  Qualification  Test  are  required  to 
take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  they  are  assigned  to  student  teaching. 

102-103  COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions, and  reading  of  various  forms  of  literature.  A  research  paper  is  one 
of  the  main  projects  of  the  second  semester.  Students  needing  additional 
help  in  English  may  be  placed  in  small  sections  meeting  five  instead  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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122  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Emphasizes  the  sound  of  spoken  language,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking,  and  the  art  of  oral  reading.  Required  of  all 
teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman  year. 

204-205  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  work  of  the  major  writers 
in  English  literature.  During  the  first  semester  the  material  covered  will 
include  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton;  during  the  second  semester, 
Blake  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:   English    102-103. 

218  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  beginning  course  in  public  speaking  for  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  public  address  and  practice  in  speaking  to  a  classroom  audience. 
Emphasizes  selection  and  organization  of  subject,  language,  bodily  action, 
pronunciation,  and  voice.  Based  on  the  extempore  method  of  expository 
and  persuasive  speaking. 

Prerequisite:  English  122    (Fundamentals  of  Speech). 

223  SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

4  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  the 
educational  principles  that  govern  attitudes  toward  exceptional  children 
in  general  and  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  children  in  particular. 

Opportunities  for  observation  and  participation  in  clinical  practice 
are  provided  in  this  course.  Baer  School  for  orthopedically  handicapped 
children,  Baltimore  Cerebral  Palsy  Nursery  School,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  Children's  Rehabilitation  Institute  are  some  of  the  observa- 
tion  centers. 

Each  student  spends  one  hour  per  week  in  the  State  Teachers  College 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  for  Children.  The  student  observes  the  ther- 
apist working  with  children  from  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  school  during  the  first 
nine  weeks  of  the  term;  during  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  term,  he  is 
assigned  at  least  one  child  with  whom  he  works  in  the  clinic,  under 
supervision. 

275  PLAY  PRODUCTION  —  DIRECTION 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  play  from  the  standpoint  of  the  director  will  be  considered. 
Included  in  the  course  will  be  the  history  and  theory  of  play  production, 
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practice  in  staging  a  play  which  will  equip  the  student  to  produce  a  play 
and  to  work  effectively  with  young  people  to  achieve  their  maximum 
creative  ability.  The  course  is  especially  designed  for  people  who  are 
interested  in  The  Glen  Players.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  direct 
at  least  one  one-act  play  and  attend  whatever  rehearsals  may  be  required. 

278  PLAY  PRODUCTION  —  ACTING 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  will  cover  the  principles  of  acting,  the  history  and 
theory  of  dramatic  art  and  practice  in  all  phases  of  acting.  Improvisa- 
tions will  be  used  to  develop  sensitiveness  to  characterization  and  pro- 
jection of  emotion  and  thought.  Practice  in  the  classical  monologue, 
classical  and  modern  dialogues  and  classical  and  modern  tragedies  and 
comedies  will  be  offered.  All  students  will  be  required  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  The  Glen  Players. 

307,  308  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  for  each  course.) 

These  courses  acquaint  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major 
writers  in  American  literature.  During  the  first  semester,  the  material 
covered  will  include  the  Colonial  Period  to  "Walt  Whitman,  and,  during 
the  second  semester,  from  Walt  Whitman  through  contemporary  writers. 
(Either  course  may  be  used  to  meet  the  American  Literature  requirement, 
the  other  course  may  be  taken  as  an  elective.) 

315  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  during  the 
period  of  the  comedies  and  historical  plays.  The  course  includes  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 

316  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  great  tragedies  and  the  late  romantic 
comedies.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  315,  but  may  be 
taken  independently  if  desired. 

319  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  work  of  important  modern  poets. 

320  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  work  of  important  twentieth  century 
novelists. 
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321  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  plays  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  the  twentieth  century. 

326  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  mythology  in  English  and  American  literature. 

328  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  chief  books  of  The  Old  Testament  from  a  literary 
and  historic  point  of  view.    It  is  not  a  course  in  theology. 

330  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  changes  and  reasons  for  the  changes  in  grammar, 
sound,  and  vocabulary  of  the  language,  from  Old  English  to  modern 
times. 

333  READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Great    European    writings,    classical    and    medieval,    in    translation. 

334  READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Great  writings  of  modern  Europe. 

(English  333  and  English  334  may  be  taken  independently  of  each 
other.) 

379  ELEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  THEATER 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  elements  required  to  effec- 
tively stage  plays  with  children  and  for  children.  These  elements  will 
include  directional  procedure,  stagecraft  when  limited  facilities  are  avail- 
able, and  practice  with  children  to  obtain  the  most  rewarding  experience 
for  the  child.  Creative  dramatics  will  be  considered  and  practiced  as  a 
teaching  device  and  entertainment  medium.  Assembly  programing  and 
production  will  be  discussed.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  devote 
time  for  rehearsals  with  the  children.  (The  course  in  Directing  — 
6.275  —  is  recommended  as  background  for  this  course.) 
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383,  384  ADVANCED  WRITING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  for  each  course.) 

Course  3  83  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  expression.  It 
includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and  encourages  work  in  any 
creative  form. 

Course  384  is  concerned  with  the  techniques  of  writing  for  the 
newspaper. 

Each  course  is  to  be  offered  in  alternate  years  and  is  to  be  taken 
independently  of  the  other. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

LANGUAGES  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  342.  Course  description  on  page  52. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  364.  Course  description  on  page  56. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  352.  Course  description  on  page  54. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  401.  Course  description  on  page  59. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402.  Course  description  on  page  5  5. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION   (8) 

Miss  Bize  Miss  Daniels,  Chairman 

The  Health  Education  courses  deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  human 
organism  for  healthy  growth  and  development.  The  courses  stress  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health 
and  contributing  to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 
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105  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

1  hour  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Introduction  to  personal  health  with  emphasis  on  health  problems  of 
the   college    freshman. 

305  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SCHOOL  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Individual  and  school  health  problems  and  practices  with  elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  basis  for  understanding. 

310  ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community,  state  and 
national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases 
and  the  individual's  responsibility  and  role  in  maintaining  and  improving 
community  health. 

MATHEMATICS   (11) 

Mr.  Mueller,  Chairman  Mr.  Volpel 

Students  electing  the  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school 
program  are  required  to  take  three  hours  of  general  mathematics;  students 
electing  the  junior  high  school  program  are  required  to  take  six  hours  of 
general  mathematics  or  its  equivalent.  The  department  offers  electives 
for  junior  college  students  or  for  teachers  college  students  who  may  wish 
additional  preparation  toward  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  junior  high 
school. 

102  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a  number  system.  The 
topics  considered  include:  origin  of  number;  structure  of  a  positional 
number  system;  development  of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of 
reasoning  in  mathematics;  approximate  numbers. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  teachers  college.  Not  open  to  students 
in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer  credit  in  mathematics. 

105  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  basic  mathematics  involved  in  numerous 
business  practices.    Following  a  review  of  important  algebraic  background, 
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special  attention  is  given  to  ratio  and  percentage,  simple  interest  and 
discount,  trade  discount,  markup  and  markdown,  graphs,  and  the  elements 
of  business  statistics. 

106  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

3  hours  per  week  second  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

As  a  sequel  to  Business  Mathematics,  consideration  is  given  to  com- 
pound interest  and  discount,  amortization,  sinking  funds,  valuation  of 
bonds,  depreciation,  annuities,  and  elements  of  insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Business  Mathematics,  11.105,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

111-112  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA,  TRIGONOMETRY,  AND 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Basic  algebraic  principles,  concepts,  and  skills  are  reviewed  and  ex- 
tended to  include  such  topics  as  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  and 
probability.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  elements  of  triangulation,  polar 
coordinates,  and  finally  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conies. 

Prerequisite:   One  full  year  of  secondary  school  algebra. 

For  permission  to  take  this  course  for  one  semester  only  consult  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

203  GENERAL   MATHEMATICS   FOR   JUNIOR  HIGH    SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  electing  the  junior  high  school 
program.  The  topics  developed  include  principles  of  percentage  and 
interest  with  applications,  collection  and  organization  of  statistical  data, 
construction  and  interpretation  of  graphs,  basic  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  algebra,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  numerical  trigonome- 
try. The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  enriched  by  field  problems  and 
experiences  in  appropriate  areas  of  study. 

Prerequisite:  General  Mathematics,  11.102,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Not  open  to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer 
credit  in  mathematics. 

313-314  CALCULUS,  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

First  semester:  variables,  functions  and  limits;  differentiation  of 
algebraic  and  transcendental  functions;  applications  to  maxima  and 
minima,  time  rates  and  motion,  curvature;  partial  differentiation,  theorem 
of  mean  value. 
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Second  semester:  integration,  the  definite  integral,  integration  as  a 
process  of  summation,  applications  to  physics  and  geometry,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Prerequisite:    111-112  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.  Course  description  on  page  52. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  363.  Course  description  on  page  56. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES   (12) 

Miss  Tansil  Mr.  von  Schwerdtner,  Chairman 

While  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
is  to  offer  to  junior  college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal 
arts  colleges,  students  in  the  teachers  college  may  also  avail  themselves 
of  these  offerings. 

121-122  FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

221-222  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  French  121  and  122  or  equivalent. 

111-112  GERMAN  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 
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211-212  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  German  111  and  112  or  equivalent. 

101-102  SPANISH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

201-202  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  translation 
of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:   Spanish   101   and   102  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

According  to  demand,  the  following  courses  on  the  advanced  level 
may  be  given:  French  321,  German  311,  and  Spanish  301  — Novel  and 
Short  Story;  French  322,  German  312,  and  Spanish  302 — Drama  and 
Poetry;  French  323,  German  313,  and  Spanish  303  — History  of  Liter- 
ature with  collateral  reading  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  classical 
authors,  respectively,  in  the  original. 
Each  course  3  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

French  324,  German  314,  and  Spanish   304  —  Advanced  Conver- 
sation 
2  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

French  325,  German  315,  and  Spanish  305 — Advanced  Compo- 
sition. 

1  hour  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

MUSIC   (13) 

Mr.  Geriak  Miss  MacDonald,  Chairman 

Miss  Weyforth 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music,  as  con- 
sumers,   through   hearing   it   and   reading   about   it;    and   as   producers, 
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through  singing  and  playing.  Through  music,  students  have  opportuni- 
ties for  self-expression  in  a  social  medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as 
teachers  to  bring  similar  opportunities  to  children. 

103  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build  a  back- 
ground for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of  life  today.  The 
elements  of  music  —  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony  —  together  with 
tone  color  and  form;  their  significance  in  various  compositions. 

203  MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  enrich  the  student's  background  and 
develop  musical  skills  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  includes  singing,  performance  at  the  piano,  rhyth- 
mic expression,  and  enough  elementary  theory  to  enable  the  students  to 
interpret  songs  to  children,  either  with  the  voice  or  with  an  instrument, 
in  a  meaningful  manner.  All  of  the  materials  presented  in  the  course  are 
suitable  for  children  in  the  elementary  school. 

Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  musical  abilities,  upon 
entering  the  course. 

310  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  —  ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  musical  styles  —  classical,  romantic,  impressionistic,  modern,  —  with 
illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of  the  music  of  these  periods  in  rela- 
tion to  historical  and  social  backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  In- 
cludes guidance  in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for 
study  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work  in 
appreciation. 

311  ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CONDUCTING 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear  training 
and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs.  Individual  and  group 
performance.     Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Glee  Club. 

312  CLASS  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANYING 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  additional  experience  at  the 
piano  keyboard  and  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted Music  203. 
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209-210  GLEE  CLUB 

1  l/z  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  choral  literature.  Maximum  of  3  points 
may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical  Organiza- 
tions under  Activities,  page  39  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of  this  work.) 

215-216  ORCHESTRA 

1  l/z  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature.  A  maximum  of  3 
points  credit  may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical 
Organizations  under  Activities,  page  39  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of 
this  work.) 

PRACTICUM  IN  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

Credited  as  Education  376B.  Course  description  on  page  57. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  430.  Course  description  on  page  57. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (16) 

Miss  Roach  Mr.  Minnegan 

Mr.  Killian  Miss  Daniels,  Chairman 

Miss  Sargent 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  development  of 
skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation  in  sports  and  in- 
telligent spectatorship,  and  development  of  interest  in  active  outdoor 
recreation. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  —  First  semester:     101,   201,   301.     Second 
semester:     102,  202,  302. 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  education  activi- 
ties, and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  for  using  them 
intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  approach  to  other  and  more  advanced 
activities.  The  course  should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain 
physical  fitness;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  understandings; 
to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skill  and  physical  education  activities; 
and  to  build  a  repertoire  of  physical  education  activities  which  he  will 
use  in  teaching. 
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INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  individual  gym- 
nastics for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  appointment  and  attendance 
is  required.  Both  individual  and  group  conferences  are  held  and  the 
student  has  opportunity  to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work 
continues  until  the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demon- 
stration of  good  posture.     This  is  part  of  the  course  101-302. 

PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTION 
Credited  as  Education  376C.  Course  description  on  page  57. 

310  RECREATION 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after-school  activities 
for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping  and  playground  activities. 
Students  visit  recreation  centers  in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various 
phases  of  recreation-story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground, 
and  club  work  —  are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students  are 
expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  work  with  children. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 
Credited  as  Education  322.  Course  description  on  page  5  5. 

410  RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for  teaching 
rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fundamental  dance  rhythm, 
creation  of  simple  dance  patterns,  singing  games  and  types  of  accompa- 
niment, selection  of  appropriate  materials  for  various  age  levels  and 
possible  outcomes,  preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday 
programs,  and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have  practice  in  these 
activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  420.  Course  description  on  page  57. 

PSYCHOLOGY   (20) 

Miss  Clarke  Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman 

Mr.  Mann  Mr.  Moser 

Mr.  Neulander 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  entrusts  its  children  that 
they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding,  wise  guidance, 
and  intelligent  direction  of  the  growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may 
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become  a  well-adjusted  personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psy- 
chology claims  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  under- 
standing, prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

201  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  which 
are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience  and  behavior.  The  materials 
cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are: 
scope  and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psychological 
development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  motivation  of  be- 
havior; perception;  feeling  and  emotion;  measurement  of  individual  dif- 
ferences.    Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 

202  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  second  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  extension  of  General  Psychology  201  with  emphasis  upon  re- 
search methodology  and  simple  experimentation  illustrating  the  subject 
matter  of  general  psychology  and  the  use  of  the  experimental  method. 
Included  are  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  learning,  sensory  ex- 
perience, feeling  and  emotion,  individual  differences,  measurement  of 
personality  traits.  Open  to  junior  college  students  who  have  taken 
Psychology  201  or  the  equivalent. 

205  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND   DEVELOPMENT 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  procedures 
used  in  making  a  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
Through  a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  human  development 
students  gradually  develop  the  ability  to  interpret  normal  behavior  pat- 
terns in  terms  of  the  drives  which  energize  them  and  the  past  experiences 
which  give  them  direction.  Through  observation  of  children  and  the 
writing  and  interpretation  of  records  the  interweaving  of  theory  and  direct 
experience  will  be  made  possible. 

206  PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  further  development  of 
skills  and  abilities  begun  in  Psychology  205.  The  student's  own  problems 
and  the  common  adjustment  problems  of  the  child  will  be  emphasized. 
Increased  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  culture  upon  the  growing 
child  and  his  methods  for  meeting  these  demands.  Varied  experiences 
are  provided  for  the  direct  observation  and  interpretation  of  child  be- 
havior, the  learning  process,  the  measurement  of  abilities,  and  the  group- 
ing of  children  in  the  elementary  school. 
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207  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during  adolescence; 
social  development  and  heterosexuality;  adolescent  personality;  problems 
of  adjustment;  juvenile  delinquency;  guidance  of  adolescents. 

208  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Learning  as  adjustment;  forms  of  learning;  experimental  data  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  nature  and  conditions  of  learning.  Teaching 
and  learning;  procedures  helpful  for  improving  learning  efficiency;  transfer 
of  training. 

420  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  processes  of  adjustment,  the 
main  problems  of  life  to  which  adjustment  is  made,  and  the  nature  of 
conflict.    Guest  lecturers,  movies,  and  field  trips  are  included. 

SCIENCE   (17) 

Mr.  Cox  Mr.  Hathaway,  Chairman 

Mr.  Crook  Mr.  McDowell 

Mr.  Desautels  Miss  Odell 
Mr.  J.  Y.  West 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand  their  natural 
environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena  which  are  part  of  their  every- 
day lives. 

The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students'  background 
but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select  desirable  experiences  in  natural 
science  for  pupils. 

101-102  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and  tested.  The  content  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  a  survey  of 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  according  to  evolutionary  sequence,  and 
a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  representative  animals  and  plants.  Many 
of  the  experiences  of  students  are  planned  to  provide  them  with  a  better 
understanding  of  human  growth  and  development,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  maturing  processes  of  children. 
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104-105  BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  a  general  course  with  illustrative  material  taken  from  plant 
and  animal  biology.  The  first  semester  includes  a  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  living  things  and  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  vertebrate 
systems  as  represented  by  the  frog  and  man.  Coincident  with  this  study 
is  a  treatment  of  such  areas  as  human  nutrition,  gametogenesis,  growth, 
and  development.  A  study  is  also  made  of  a  series  of  animal  forms  and 
its  evolutionary  significance.  The  second  semester  consists  of  a  study  of 
genetics,  modern  interpretations  of  evolution,  and  a  survey  of  important 
plant  groups.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  of  laboratory.  Open  to 
junior  college  students  only. 

200  CONSUMER  AND  COMMUNITY  SCIENCE 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  understand  how  the  basic 
principles  of  science  are  transferred  from  an  academic,  laboratory  back- 
ground for  application  in  the  production,  testing  and  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  in  the  function  of  community  projects.  Lecture  and 
laboratory  activities  will  prepare  a  background  for  field  trips. 

202-203  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  various 
fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  increase  awareness 
of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show  how  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  these  phenomena  contribute  to  living.  Astronomy  and  the 
earth  sciences  are  studied  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester 
chemistry  and  the  physics  of  electricity  and  sound  are  studied.  The  course 
cuts  across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring  out  their  rela- 
tionships and  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  scientific  advances  of  today. 

206-207  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  course  constitutes  the  first  year  of  college  chemistry.  The 
content  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  underlying  modern 
chemistry.  It  includes  study  of  chemical  laws,  physical  constants, 
theories  of  solutions,  ionization,  valency,  and  structure  of  matter.  Labora- 
tory and  lecture  periods  are  coordinated  so  as  to  develop  these  principles 
through  an  experimental  and  problem  approach.  Additional  contents 
include  the  detailed  study  of  certain  elements  and  compounds  as  they 
have  bearing  upon  the  development  of  general  theory.  Two  one-hour 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
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211-212  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  junior  college  student,  the  student 
concentrating  in  junior  high  school  science  teaching,  and  the  student 
desiring  to  further  his  background  in  science.  A  basic  knowledge  of 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  is  assumed.  The  course  will  include  treat- 
ment of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  an 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

308  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

6  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.     (Credit  4  hours.) 

The  principles  of  chemistry  studied  in  Chemistry  206-207  are  applied 
to  the  detection  of  common  metallic  and  nonmetallic  ions.  Two  one-hour 
lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  206-207  or  its  equivalent. 

318  MICROBIOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  build  a  solid  background  for  both  pros- 
pective teachers  and  those  junior  college  students  expecting  to  major  in 
some  phase  of  the  biological  sciences.  It  is  designed  principally  as  a 
laboratory  course  investigating  such  groups  of  organisms  as  bacteria, 
protozoa,  and  lower  plant  forms.  Appropriate  techniques  and  apparatus 
are  utilized.    Two  two-hour  class  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  104-105. 

332  MINERALOGY 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  an  introduction  to  physical  and 
descriptive  mineralogy.  It  is  a  cultural  course  which  offers  a  broad  view 
of  minerals  and  crystals  and  their  importance  to  society.  It  will  include 
treatment  of  crystallography,  chemical  mineralogy,  blowpipe  analysis, 
physical  tests,  origins  and  types  of  mineral  ore  bodies,  and  mineral  identi- 
fication. Study  of  materials  in  the  classroom.  Field  trips  on  request. 
Available  to  both  junior  college  and  teachers  college  students.  Two  two- 
hour  class  periods. 

392  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  to  be  conducted  by  the  conservation 
staff  of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Research  and  Education  under  the 
direction  of  the  science  department.    The  course  will  provide  information 
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on  such  natural  resources   as   water,   soil,    forests,   game,   and  fisheries. 
Field  trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  Biology  101-102  or  104-105, 
or  recommendation  of  the  science  department. 

418  FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various  forms, 
in  various  environments  and  with  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to  one 
another  and  to  man.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  work  will 
center  around  field  observations  made  in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and  streams 
and  will  stress  organisms  of  practical  importance  and  general  interest. 

419  INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  in  the  interrelationship  of  the  individual  and  community 
to  aviation  developments.  Basic  principles  of  flight  theory  and  control, 
aircraft  and  engine  construction,  navigation,  weather  information  pro- 
cessing, air  traffic  control,  and  A.  A.  A.  regulations  are  studied.  Military, 
political,  and  geographical  implications  of  aviation  and  the  influences  of 
large  aviation  facilities  on  the  community  are  considered.  Field  trips, 
laboratory  work,  and  Link  Trainer  instruction  are  included  in  the  course. 

420  ORNITHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  structure,  be- 
havior, ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Migration  and  individual  bird 
movements  are  studied  at  the  U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Sta- 
tion which  has  been  established  on  the  campus. 

421  INSECTS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Recognition 
of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their  structure,  behavior, 
ecology,  economic  importance,  and  control  are  dealt  with.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  insects  which  affect  directly  the  city  and  rural 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in  prepar- 
ing teaching  materials. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  345.  Course  description  on  page  53. 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  362.  Course  description  on  page  56. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  53.  Course  description  on  page  54. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE    (30) 

Geography,  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Political  Science 

Miss  Blood  Mr.  Matthews 

Mr.  Hellerich  Mr.  McCleary 

Miss  Kahl  Mr.  Walther 

Mr.  Laine 

Mr.  Willis,  Chairman 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sciences  are  re- 
quired of  teachers  college  students.  Of  these  credits,  eighteen  hours  are 
prescribed,  and  six  hours  are  elective.  One  of  the  elective  courses  must 
be  selected  from  the  following  group: 

Introduction  to  Sociology,  Interrelation  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Intro- 
duction to  Economics,  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  Comparative 
Government  of  Foreign  Powers. 

COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

103-104  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Elements  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  both  human  and  natural  agencies;  regional  studies 
with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelations  between  the  physical  environment, 
and  plant,  animal  and  human  life;  map  reading  and  interpretation. 

309  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  areal  distribution  and  character  of  the  economic 
activities  in  various  Latin  American  countries  in  relation  to  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Resources  and  problems  of  their  development;  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade  to  the  economy;  relationships  with  the  United 
States. 
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310  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes 
and  interprets  the  culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the 
natural  settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

311  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  regional  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  human  geography  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Europe.  Problems  of  nationality,  economic  development, 
and  cultural  conflicts  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

313  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  geographical  analysis  of  urban  settlements  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  them.  Provision  is  made  for  a  field  study  of  a  typical  urban 
community  area  such  as  Towson. 

320  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state  and  its  rela- 
tions to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  Natural  re- 
sources; regional  land  use;  industrial  development,  particularly  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical interest. 

(Enrollment  limited  to  Seniors  and  those  Juniors  who  are  preparing 
for  the  Junior  High  School  program.  Field  trip  expenses  total  approxi- 
mately $15.00,  payable  when  trips  are  taken.) 

410  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources  and  problems 
of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Traditional  land  use,  recent  commercial 
agriculture,  real  and  potential  industrial  development,  political  problems, 
and  the  relation  of  these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

412  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional   distribution   of  the  world's   resources,   industries,  and 

population   with   emphasis    upon   problems    of   international   trade.  An 

analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive  industries,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce  in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment. 
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COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

201-202  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  the 
beginnings  of  human  cultural  activity  to  the  present. 

303  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1783 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  evolution  of  the  political,  legal,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
institutions  of  England  and  the  spread  of  England  overseas.  The  triumph 
of  Parliament  over  monarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Rights  of 
Englishmen. 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

304  BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The  struggle 
against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
political  control,  the  spread  of  empire,  the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and  the  evolution  of  democratic  processes. 

Prerequisite:  History    201-202. 

312  EUROPE  SINCE  1914 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  conflicting 
political  ideologies  between  wars;  the  origins,  strategies,  and  results  of 
World  War  II.  The  material  achievements  of  the  modern  age  will  be 
viewed  in  light  of  the  the  evolving  world. 

Prerequisite:  History  201-202. 

320  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  78. 

402-403  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces 
which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American  democracy. 
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411  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1914 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  since  1914  as  it  affects  the  present  status  and  future 
development  of  the  American  people. 

Prerequisite:  History  402-403. 

COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS, 
AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

204  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  adult  and  of 
the  problems  of  physical,  mental  and  social  adjustment  in  conjugal  life. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the 
college  as  well  as  with  religious  and  social  agencies  of  the  community. 

301  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man.  Patterns  of 
individual  and  group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion 
of  culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes,  patri- 
archal and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and  tribal  organization 
are  considered. 

302  INTERRELATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  synthesis  of  the  disciplines  of  political  science,  economics  and 
sociology  with  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  three  in  understanding 
the  world  today. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  teachers  college  who  have  not 
had  more  than  one  of  the  following:  Introduction  to  Sociology,  301; 
Introduction  to  Economics,  305;  Government  of  the  United  States,  306. 

305  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  understanding  of  the  economic  phases  of 
national  and  international  problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal 
and  consumer  economics. 
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306  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic 
government  in  our  contemporary  life. 

307  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  policies  pursued  and  methods  used  by  states  in 
attempting  to  achieve  their  objectives  in  relations  with  other  states. 
Attention  is  given  to  sovereignty,  power  politics,  balance  of  power,  im- 
perialism. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  organization  and  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  international  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  History  201-202. 

407  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  processes  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  Japan.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361.  Course  description  on  page  56. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  354.  Course  description  on  page  54. 
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GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  — JUNE  9,  1953 

Betty  Louise  Bachman,  Baltimore  City 

Doris  Lou  Bailey,  Charles  County 

George  William  Baker,  Jr.,  Frederick  County 

Richard  Howk  Baldwin,  Fresno  Co.,  California 

Dorothy  Helen  Beckman,  Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Bevard,  Carroll  County 

Kate  Ruth  Bishop,  Caroline  County 

Harry  Hamilton  Boublitz,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Hugh  Boublitz,  Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Mary  Bower,  Baltimore  City 

Margery  Theodora  Bratz,  Baltimore  City 

Cassandra  Britton,  Montgomery  County 

Constance  Hope  Brown,  Baltimore  County 

Efrosiny  Brown,  Baltimore  City 

Frederick  Aten  Brown,  Baltimore  County 

Ethel  Virginia  Burkins,  Cecil  County 

Gloria  Cecilia  Cain,  Baltimore  City 

John  Elmer  Calvert,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Caroline  Gallaher  Carper,  Montgomery  County 

Ella  Jane  Zimmerman  Carre,  Baltimore  County 

Brearley  Enstone  Carroll,  Montgomery  County 

Rhys  Owen  Carter,  Baltimore  City 

Patricia  Marie  Cochran  Cecil,  Montgomery  County 

Isabelle  Mae  Christle,  Baltimore  City 

Virginia  Lee  Clark,  Baltimore  County 

Alexander  James  Cole,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Evart  Frantz  Cornell,  Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Lee  Cosgrove,  Baltimore  City 

James   Edward  Cox,   Baltimore    City 

Sara  Ann  Cross,  Montgomery  County 

Patricia  Ann  Crunkleton,  Washington  County 

Dail  Carroll  Currier,  Harford  County 

Jane  Louella  Cushen,  Washington  County 

Anna  Marie  Darby,  Baltimore  County 

Sally  Drusella  Deering,  Harford  County 

Margaret  Virginia  Dix,  Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Louise  Downing,   Baltimore  County 
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Anna  Margaret  Eisenberger,  Baltimore  County 

May  Katherine  Engle,  Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Maude  Evans,  Montgomery  County 

Mary  Elizabeth  Feeney,  Baltimore  County 

Catherine  Cornelia  Fenby,  Carroll  County 

Joan  Doris  Fendall,  Baltimore  City 

"Wilbur  Fink,  Baltimore  City 

Betty  Jean  Fischer,  Baltimore  County 

David  John  Andrew  Fisher,  Baltimore  County 

David  Lee  Ford,  Baltimore  City 

Charles  Walter  Foreman,  Baltimore  City 

Grason  Edward  Fowble,  Baltimore  County 

Francis  Gilbert  French,  Baltimore  City 

James  Allen  Gede,  Baltimore  County 

Robert  Dean  George,  Baltimore  City 

Rosalie  Claire   Gerecht,  Baltimore  County 

Margaret  Ruth  German,  Baltimore  County 

Betty  Ann  Gerwig,  Howard  County 

Catherone  Chell  Gill,  Baltimore  County 

John  Gilbert  Gist,  Baltimore  City 

Bruce  Lee  Godfrey,  Baltimore  County 

Sylvia  Joy  Godsey,  Frederick  County 

Anita  Doris  Gorn,  Baltimore  City 

Carol  Mae  Griffith,  Baltimore  City 

Marion  Anne  Griffith,  Baltimore  City 

Alice  Ruth  Gross,  Baltimore  City 

"William  Albert  Groth,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Bernard  Michael  Hagan,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Janelle  Bonita  Hagerla,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Lewis  Richard  Harper,  Baltimore  County 

Edward  Anderson  Harvey,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Willard  Walstrum  Hennemann,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Gloria  Patricia  Hoglund,  Baltimore  County 

Maurice  Lee  Holder,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Rosalee  Hollahan,  Harford  County 

Mary  Patricia  Hopkins,  Baltimore  City 

Jean  Mary  Horseman,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Elizabeth  Huber,  Carroll  County 

Margaret  Gene  Jarrell,  Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Ann  Jones,  Baltimore  City 

"Wilmer  Lee  Jones,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Dean  Allen  Kagarise,  Baltimore  County 
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Frank  "William  Kaiss,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Louise  Kinter,  Cecil  County 

Ann  Elizabeth  Heise  Koenig,  Baltimore  City 

Sabra  Sullivan  Kone,  Howard  County 

Robert  James  Krabbe,  Baltimore  City 

Rose  Phyllis  Kristman,  Baltimore  City 

Earl  Randolph  Kuser,  Baltimore  County 

Janet  Davis  Levine,  Prince  George's  County 

Harriet  Liebman,  Baltimore  City 

Shirley  Irene  List,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Crist  Llewelyn,  Baltimore  City 

Ann  List  Lloyd,  Harford  County 

Gwendolyn  Minster  Gardner  Logsdon,  Baltimore  County 

Marjorie  June  Lynch,  Baltimore  County 

Frederick  Stuart  Mahn,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Belle  Mallery,  Baltimore  County 

Ella  Leona  Martin,  Baltimore  County 

Donald  Bruce  Maxwell,  Baltimore  City 

John  Anthony  McColgan,  Baltimore  City 

Betty  Andrews  McElroy,  Calvert  County 

Dora  Lee  Measley,  Baltimore  City 

Sylvia  Rita  Mecchia,  Baltimore  County 

Barbara  Meyerowitz,  Baltimore  City 

Boyd  John  Michael,  Washington  County 

Joan  Mardz  Migliarini,  Baltimore  County 

Ellen  Ann  Rapson  Miller,  Baltimore  County 

Jean  Pasenker  Mulligan,  Baltimore  City 

Jane  Frances  Nathan,  Baltimore  City 

Ursula  Rose-Ann  Oldter,  Baltimore  City 

Evelyn  Lorraine  Oursler,  Baltimore  City 

Julia  Florence  Owens,  St.  Mary's  County 

Shirley  Freedman  Paris,  Baltimore  City 

Helen  Suit  Pertsch,  Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Florence  Phillips,  Baltimore  County 

Edward  Christopher  Phoebus,  Baltimore  City 

Sigmund  Bernard  Pickus,  Baltimore  City 

Anne  Lamley  Placht,  Baltimore  City 

Howard  Charles  Portman,  Baltimore  City 

Alfred  Dale  Proffitt,  Baltimore  City 

Iven  Jackson  Rathbone,  Baltimore  County 

Caroline  Stoner  Reese,  Baltimore  City 

Lorraine  Edith  Rocklin,  Baltimore  City 
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Patricia  Anne  Rosendale,  Baltimore  City 

Ann  Elizabeth  Rountree,  Baltimore  City 

Iris  Anne  Sachs,  Baltimore  City 

Joan  Frances  Scheeler,  Queen  Anne's  County 

Estella  Cahan  Scheiner,  Baltimore  City 

Jeanne  Lois  Schneider,  Baltimore  County 

Virginia  May  Schwartz,  Baltimore  City 

Lois  Jean  Schweikert,  Baltimore  City 

Jane  Beverly  Shapiro,  Baltimore  City 

Rebecca  Jane  Shelley,  Baltimore  County 

Shirley  Sherman,  Baltimore  City 

Sylvia  Betty  Shilmover,  Baltimore  City 

Sonia  Shulman,  Baltimore  City 

Pearl  Rapoport  Shuman,  Baltimore  County 

Charles  Louis  Sill,  Baltimore  County 

William  Oscar  Simmons,  Harford  County 

Bernard  David  Smith,  Baltimore  City 

Leatrice  Gloria  Smulwitz,  Baltimore  City 

Betty  Louise  Spencer,  Kent  County 

Dorothy  Louise  Spielman,  Washington  County 

Adelaide  Louise  Sprow,  Baltimore  City 

Milton  Eugene  Spurrdzr,  Carroll  County 

Layton  Wiley  Stamper,  Baltimore  County 

Barbara  McDonald  Harris  Stark,  Baltimore  City 

Patricia  Mae  Stiemly,  Baltimore  City 

Vivian  Lee  Stone,  Carroll  County 

Willard  Augustus  Strack,  Baltimore  County 

Virginia  Gardner  Taliaferro,  Baltimore  City 

Sara  Lee  Texer,  Baltimore  City 

Joan  Nancy  Thiess,  Baltimore  City 

Frances  Marian  Thomas,  Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Schlotterbeck  Thomas,  Washington  County 

Audna  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Baltimore  County 

John  Beecher  Twist,  Harford  County 

Mary  Wathen  Tyler,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Thelma  Jean  Umberger,  Baltimore  County 

Alexander  William  Vlangas,  Baltimore  City 

Dietrich  Eric  Otto  von  Schwerdtner,  Baltimore  City 

Alfred  Carl  Voss,  Baltimore  City 

Jacqueline  Anne  Wagner,  Baltimore  City 

Melane  Wagner,  Baltimore  County 

Ann  Ward,  Baltimore  City 
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Mary  Virginia  Wheatley,  Cecil  County 
Charles  Savin  "White,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Joan  Audrey  White,  Baltimore  County 
Francis  dePaul  Whitehurst,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
James  Henry  Wirth,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Phyllis  Ann  Wisherd,  "Washington  County 
Anne  Laura  Witlam,  Baltimore  City 
Jane  Frances  Wunder,  Baltimore  City 
Robert  Grove  Zopfi,  Baltimore  City 

POST  -  BACCALAUREATE  STUDENTS 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  — JUNE  9,  1953 

Mario  Paul  Antetomaso,  Baltimore  City 

BA.,  University  of  Maryland 
Ruth  Ann  Hicks,  Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  "Western  Maryland  College 
June  "Wiles  Kangas,  Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 
Bertha  Frances  Langbehn,  Baltimore  City 

BA.,  Hunter  College 
Margaret  Louise  Stackhouse,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.A.,  Western  Maryland  College 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREES  — JUNE  9,   1953 

Joseph  Herman  Beaver,  Jr.,  Carroll  County 
Constance  Coleman,  Baltimore  City 
George  Frederick  Dahler,  Baltimore  County 
Joan  Louise  Dannettel,  Baltimore  City 
Harry  Albert  Downs,  Baltimore  City 
Thomas  Nicholls  Evans,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Merle  Upton  Fox,  Frederick  County 
Sue  Garner,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Robert  Stanley  Gist,  Baltimore  City 
Betty  Mae  Maxwell,  Baltimore  County 
Betty  Louise  McKee,  Washington  County 
Samuel  Martin  Oberholtzer,  Baltimore  County 
Matina  Psoras,  Baltimore  City 
Donald  Lee  Rollins,  Baltimore  City 
Sue  Ann  Weintraub,  Baltimore  County 
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SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1953 

President    F.  dePaul  Whitehurst,  Jr. 

Vice-President   Evart  F.  Cornell 

Secretary   Patricia  L.  Downing 

Treasurer  Donald  B.  Maxwell 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 


Doris  Lou  Bailey 
George  William  Baker,  Jr. 
Harry  Hamilton  Boublitz 
Robert  Hugh  Boublitz 
Virginia  Lee  Cosgrove 
Ann  Marie  Darby 
Anna  Margaret  Eisenberger 
Charles  Walter  Foreman 
Grason  Edward  Fowble 
Sylvia  Joy  Godsey 
janelle  bonita  hagerla 
Lewis  Richard  Harper 

WlLLARD   WALSTRUM   HENNEMANN,  Jr. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Huber 


Wilmer  Lee  Jones 

Nancy  Crist  Llewelyn 

Marjorie  June  Lynch 

Boyd  John  Michael 

Julia  Florence  Owens 

Lois  Jean  Schweikert 

Milton  Eugene  Spurrier 

Sara  Lee  Texer 

Audna  Elizabeth  Thompson 

Mary  Wathen  Tyler 

Dietrich  Eric  Otto  von  Schwerdtner 

Melane  Wagner 

Charles  Sawin  White 

James  Henry  Wirth 
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STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

There  exists  at  present,  and  will  likely  exist  for  the  next  ten  years, 
a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland. 
Within  the  next  decade  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  have  enrolled 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  more  children  than  they  had  in  1948. 
The  planned  reduction  in  class  size  throughout  the  entire  state  will  im- 
prove teaching  conditions  but  will  also  call  for  more  teachers.  Never  has 
there  been  a  time  when  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  were  more  in 
demand. 

Maryland  has  been  a  leader  in  establishing  a  single  salary  schedule  — 
meaning  that  teachers  with  a  college  degree  in  the  public  schools  receive 
the  same  salary  regardless  of  whether  they  teach  in  the  elementary,  junior 
high  school,  or  senior  high  school.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  positions  are  generally  filled  by  promoting  ex- 
perienced and  able  teachers  who  have  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of 
leadership  and  personality  and  have  prepared  themselves  for  promotion 
through  further  study. 
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THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 

BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 

CALENDAR  FOR  SUMMER  1955 

Saturday,  June  18  — Registration  for  summer  classes  and  payment  of 

fees  —  Administration  Building 
Registration   for  the   special   program   for   college 
graduates  begins  at  9:00  A.M. 

Registration  for  all  other  students  begins  at  10 :00 
A.M. 

Sunday,  June  19      —  Dormitory  open  for  resident  students 

Registration  for  rooms  —  Newell  Hall  Business  Of- 
fice 2:00  to  4:00  P.M. 

Monday,  June  20     —  Instruction  begins  —  8 :30  A.M. 

(Late  registration  by  special  permission  on  this  day 
only.) 

Monday,  July  4        —  Classes  will  not  meet.     (There  will  be  classes  on 

Saturday,  July  9.) 

Friday,  July  29        —  Session  ends. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Ph.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Ed.D Dean  of  Students 

Lucy  Scott,  Ph.D Director  of  Summer  Program  for  College  Graduates 

Karl  J.  Moser,  M.S Business  Manager 

Flossie  Jones,  M.A Registrar 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A Librarian 

Mary  E.  Basler ) 

\  Supervisors  of  Resident  Halls 
Josephine  Wagemann ] 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M.S Dietitian 

Kathleen  S.  Hart  Secretary,  Resident  Hall 


THE  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Purpose 

To  provide  for  college  graduates  who  have  not  had  courses  in  elemen- 
tary education,  a  six  weeks'  program  designed  to  give  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  background,  understanding,  and  techniques  appropriate  to 
elementary  school  teaching. 

Features  of  the  Program 

Several  classrooms  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  on  the  campus 
for  observation. 

Courses  taught  by  experienced  teachers  from  the  college  faculty  and 
from  supervisory  staffs  of  the  public  schools. 

Opportunities  for  individual  work,  observation,  and  classroom  parti- 
cipation. 

Admission  Requirements 

Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

Certification  from  a  Maryland  superintendent  of  schools  that  the 
applicant  will  be  employed  in  his  county   (or  city)   in  September,  1955. 

Applications  should  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  not 
later  than  May  15.  Candidates  for  positions  in  county  schools  may  obtain 
application  blanks  from  the  county  superintendent  or  from  Dr.  Kenneth 
A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction  of  the  College.  Graduates  for  positions 
in  Baltimore  City  will  secure  application  blanks  from  the  Director  of 
Personnel,  Department  of  Education,  Three  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street, 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Baltimore  City  Teachers 

Candidates  for  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools  will  file  transcripts 
of  college  work  with  the  Director  of  Personnel,  Baltimore  City  Department 
of  Education.  Each  student's  previous  college  record  will  be  evaluated  for 
credits  for  certification  and  the  program  to  meet  certification  requirements 
will  be  determined. 

Requirements  for  State  Certification  of  Elementary  Teachers 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  of  work  in  education  will  be  required  of  candi- 
dates who  have  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  wish  to  qualify  fully  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
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Each  student's  previous  college  record  will  be  checked  against  the 
requirements,  and  due  credit  will  be  allowed  for  courses,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, previously  taken.  Credits  will  be  evaluated  by  Miss  Merle  S.  Bateman, 
Director  of  Certification  and  Accreditation,  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education,  2  West  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

A  series  of  three  summer  sessions  provides  that  students  coming 
directly  from  college  with  little  or  no  credit  in  elementary  education  may 
complete  full  certification  requirements  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their 
third  year  of  teaching  (the  year  when  they  would  be  placed  on  full  tenure) . 

It  is  the  policy  to  continue  operating  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks 
during  each  of  which  a  maximum  of  8  hours  credit  may  be  received,  or  a 
total  of  24  hours  for  the  three  summers. 

If  candidates  have  no  previous  college  work  in  education,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  6  hours  additional  work  beyond  the  three 
summer  sessions.  If  previous  work  in  education  has  been  taken  in  college, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  requirements  can  be  completed  in  three  sum- 
mers or  less. 

Courses  taken  during  the  year  should  be  approved  both  by  the  ap- 
propriate local  school  authorities  and  by  Miss  Bateman. 

For  students  who  plan  to  begin  full-time  teaching  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  first  summer  program,  the  usual  preliminary  experiences  of  j 
student  teaching  will  not  be  required.  It  is  understood  that  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  field  will  be  a  vital  part  of  the  requirements  of  certification. 
No  college  credit  will  be  given  for  the  teaching  experience,  but  assurance 
of  competency  must  be  presented  before  certification  is  given. 

Student  Load 

The  normal  student  load  is  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  for  the  first 
session.  Students  in  the  second  or  third  year  may  register  for  six  credit 
hours,  but  no  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(In  the  Special  Program  for  College  Graduates) 

first  year 

Education  501-504  —  Integrated  Program  in  Elementary  Education 
(Credit  8  hours) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  elementary  education  designed  to 
give  students  an  overview  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  language  arts,  social  living,  and  related  activities  in  other 
areas;  to  acquaint  students  with  classroom  routines  and  procedures;  and 
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to  help  teachers  understand  elementary  school  children.  Daily  periods  in 
the  laboratory  school  provide  opportunities  for  observing  experienced 
teachers  working  and  planning  with  groups  of  children  at  different  grade 
levels.  One  instructor  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  program  of  a 
group  of  students.  Specialists  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  activities, 
materials,  and  procedures  in  music,  art,  and  physical  education. 

second  year 

Education  521  —  Language  Arts  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of 
children  in  the  elementary  school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
abilities  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern 
practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  observing  children's  reading,  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

Education  523  —  Arithmetic  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  kinds  of  arithmetic ;  the  nature 
of  meaning  in  arithmetic;  core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic; 
organization  of  units  of  instruction;  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 

Education  524  —  Science  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it  can  contribute 
toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  science  experiences, 
the  construction  of  curricula,  and  the  evaluation  of  results  will  be  empha- 
sized. Each  student  is  required  to  plan,  obtain  materials  (low  or  no  cost, 
preferably),  and  construct  a  simple  teaching  device  of  his  own  choice. 

Education  525  —  Social  Studies  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of 
information  upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school  pupils 
to  interpret  trends  in  modern  life.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  experi- 
ence in  locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental 
social  information.  Possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  elementary 
school  level  are  considered. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  one  or  more  of  the  above 
courses  may  select  courses  from  the  third  year  program. 


third  year 

Education  532  —  Educational  Psychology 
(Credit  3  hours) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  scientific  principles  of 
child  development  and  behavior.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the 
processes  of  human  growth,  development,  learning,  and  behavior  with 
implications  for  planning  group  experiences  and  activities  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  individual  children. 

Education  533  —  Purposes  and  Practices  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
program,  the  areas  of  growth  for  which  the  school  is  responsible,  and 
modern  practices  for  realizing  the  goals  of  the  educational  program. 

Education  534  —  Art  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

The  course  is  designed  for  teachers  in  elementary  grades  in  order  to 
give  them  contact  and  experiences  with  art  media  and  to  help  them  in 
selecting,  organizing,  teaching,  guiding,  and  evaluating  individual  and 
group  art  activities. 

Education  535  —  Physical  Education  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  students  to  participate  in 
physical  education  programs  in  public  elementary  schools.  Curriculum 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction  will  be  stressed.  Courses  of  study 
will  be  analyzed.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  for  observing  various 
kinds  of  activities  and  for  engaging  in  some  teaching  activities  with 
children. 

Education  536  —  Physical  Education  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Education  537  —  Music  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  2  hours) 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  a  music  education  program  which 
will  meet  the  needs,  capabilities,  and  responses  of  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education  program.  Five 
major  types  of  activities  will  be  considered  —  singing,  playing,  bodily 
movement  (rhythmics),  listening,  and  creating.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  recent  materials  and  procedures,  appropriate  for  classroom  use. 
Students  will  have  an  opportunity  for  observation  work. 


Education  538  —  Art  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Education  539  —  Music  in  The  Elementary  School 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Students  who  need  to  earn  eight  semester  hours  credit 
may  register  for  Education  536,  538,  or  539.  For  the 
additional  hour  of  credit  there  will  be  opportunities  to 
do  extra  work  in  areas  of  special  interest  to  students. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Selection  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  this  division  will  be  based  upon 
the  needs  and  expressed  interests  of  Maryland  teachers  who  lack  a  college 
degree  or  courses  required  for  full  certification  for  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  positions. 

Admission 

These  courses  are  open  to  the  following  groups:  (1)  former  students 
of  the  college  in  good  standing  during  last  attendance,  (2)  present  stu- 
dents who  have  approval  of  .the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee, 
and  (3)  others  accepted  by  the  college  admissions  office. 

Student  Load 

The  normal  full  schedule  is  six  semesters  hours  of  work  for  the  six- 
week  term.  In  only  rare  instances,  when  applicants  possess  superior 
academic  records  and  have  no  outside  responsibilities,  will  permission  be 
granted  to  carry  two  additional  hours. 


List  of  Courses 


Courses  to  be  taught  will  be  selected  from  the  following  since  most 
of  them  are  needed  by  graduates  of  the  former  two  and  three-year  pro- 
grams of  the  college  to  apply  toward  present  graduation  requirements: 


Education  426 
(Credit  2  or  3  hours) 

Education  491-493 
(Credit  6  hours) 

English  205 
(Credit  3  hours) 

English  307 
(Credit  3  hours) 

English  308 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Physical 
Education  310 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Psychology  206 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Science  101 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Science  202 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Social  Science  £Q2 
(Credit  3  hours) 

Social  Science  403 
(Credit  3  hours) 


—  Methods  and  Principles  of  Reading  Instruction 
(An  elective  course.) 

—  Integrated  Program  in  Elementary  Education 
(A  six-credit  course  for  beginning  teachers 
who  do  not  have  college  degrees.) 

—  English  Literature 

Second  semester  of  a  year  course. 

—  American  Literature 

First  semester  of  a  year  course. 

—  American  Literature 

Second  semester  of  a  year  course. 

Recreation 
—  Includes  some  recreation  work  with  children,  j 
(An  elective  course.) 

—  Psychology  of  Adjustment 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  205,  Human  Growth 
and  Development  or  a  similar  course. 

—  Biological  Science   (Geology  and 'Astronomy) 

—  Physical  Science   (Geology  and  Astronomy) 

—  History  of  Western  Civilization 
Last  half  of  a  y^ar  course 

—  History  of  the  United  States 
Last  half  of  a  year  course 


By  special  permission  from  the  Dean  of  Instruction  experienced 
teachers  may  elect  a  course  from  those  offered  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  the  special  program  for  college  graduates. 
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EXPENSES 

The  tuition  cost  is  $7.00  per  semester  hour  and  the  registration  fee 
is  $2.00. 

The  charge  for  living  will  be  a  flat  rate  of  $10.00  a  week  which  will 
include  room  for  the  entire  week  and  two  meals  a  day  (breakfast  and 
dinner)  Monday  through  Friday.  Luncheon  may  be  purchased  in  the 
cafeteria.  Meals  will  not  be  served  on  the  week-ends.  Students  may,  of 
course,  occupy  their  rooms  over  the  week-ends  and  take  meals  outside.  A 
fee  of  $2.50  for  the  use  of  service  rooms  and  mail  box  will  be  charged 
resident  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenses,  there  will  be  only  those  for  books 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Fees  are  due  on  registration  day,  June  18.  By  special  arrangements 
board  may  be  paid  in  two  installments.  Failure  to  complete  registration 
on  June  18,  will  mean  a  late  fee  of  $2.00. 

For  College  Graduates 

The  total  cost  for  these  students  carrying  the  customary  8  credit 
hours  will  be  $120.50,  if  they  reside  in  a  dormitory.  If  they  are  day  stu- 
dents, the  cost  will  be  $58.00. 

For  Undergraduates 

The  total  cost  for  the  individual  carrying  a  full  schedule  of  six  semes- 
ter hours  and  living  on  the  campus  will  be  $106.50.  For  day  students,  a 
six-hour  program  costs  $44.00. 

Refunds  on  Withdrawal 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  June  24,  is  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  all  the  tuition  paid.  After  one  week,  or  before  July  1,  half  the 
tuition  will  be  refunded.  After  July  1,  no  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made. 
The  registration  fee  will  not  be  refunded. 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  receives  refunds  for  tuition  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students.  A  student  who  with- 
draws from  the  dormitory  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his 
residence  in  the  college. 

Room   Reservation 

Application  blanks  for  room  reservations  and  further  information 
about  dormitory  living,  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Kathleen  S.  Hart, 
Newell  Hall. 
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TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  UNDERGRADUATES 


TdJiihittf   to-    ^each 


In   Elementary  Schools 
Of  Maryland 

Many  of  today's  greatest  opportunities  in  education  lie  in 
the  elementary  school  field.  For  those  desiring  to  prepare  for 
such  opportunities  in  Maryland,  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson  will  have  its  seventh  annual  special  summer  program 
June  20  to  July  29. 

PURPOSE: 

To  provide  courses  at  minimum  cost  leading  to  certifica- 
tion for  college  graduates  and  undergraduates  not  fully  quali- 
fied as  elementary  school  teachers  in  Maryland. 

THE  PROGRAM: 
For  College  Graduates  — 

Professional  courses  approximating  eight  hours  of  aca- 
demic credit  in  six  weeks.  Provisional  certification  after  first 
session;  full  certification  usually  following  third  summer  ses- 
sion. 

For  Undergraduates  — 

Courses  applying  toward  a  college  degree  and  certifica- 
tion to  teach  in  Maryland. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

For  College  Graduates  — 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

2.  Statement  by  a  Maryland  Superintendent  of  Schools 
that  the  applicant  will  be  employed  in  his  county  (or 
city)  in  September  1955. 

For  Undergraduates  — 

Approval  by  the  college  admissions  office. 

For  further  information  address : 

Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson, 
Baltimore  4,  Md. 

(Fifth  year  students  also  accepted  in  September.) 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 


AIRPLANE  VIEW   OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  TOWSON 


STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

AT    TOWSON 
BALTIMORE  4,    MARYLAND 


CATALOGUE    1955-56 
Ninetieth  Year  Begins  September,  1955 


CALENDAR  FOR  195  5-1956 


1955 

June  18,  Saturday 
June  19,  Sunday 

June  20,  Monday 
July  29,  Friday 

September  11,  Sunday 


September  12,  Monday 
September  14,  Wednesday 

September  15,  Thursday 

September  16,  Friday 
November  16,  "Wednesday 
November  24,  Thursday 

25,  Friday 
December  16,  Friday 

1956 
January  3,  Tuesday 
February  1,  Wednesday 

February  1,  Wednesday 


February  6,  Monday 

February  7,  Tuesday 
March  30,  Friday 
April  9,  Monday 
April  13,  Friday 
June  9,  Saturday 
June  9,  Saturday 
June  10,  Sunday 


Summer  Session 
Registration 
Dormitories  open  for  resident  students 

2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Classes  begin 
End  of  summer  session 

First  Semester 
Dormitories    open    for    new    students    and 

Freshman  Advisory  Council 

12  noon  to  3  p.m. 
Orientation  program  begins  9  a.m. 
Dormitories  open  for  upper  classmen 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Registration  of  upperclassmen 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Classes  begin 
Midsemester 
Thanksgiving  holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

End  of  first  semester 

Second  Semester 
Dormitories  open  for  new  students 

9  to  11  a.m. 
Orientation  program  begins  1  p.m. 
Registration  of  all  students  other 

than  beginning   freshmen 
Classes  begin 
Easter  holiday  begins 
Classes  resume 
Midsemester 
Second  semester  ends 
Alumni  Day 

Baccalaureate  Service  11   a.m. 
Commencement  3  p.m. 

LroA  Lee  Tall  School 


September  6,  Tuesday 
November  24,  Thursday 

25,  Friday 
December  16,  Friday 

1956 
January  3,  Tuesday 
March  30,  Friday 
April  9,  Monday 
June  8,  Friday 


School  opens 
Thanksgiving  holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  3  p.m. 


Classes  resume 

Easter  holiday  begins  3  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

School  closes 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

President:     Wendell  D.  Allen,  Baltimore 

Vice-President:     Jerome  Frampton,  Jr.,  Federalsburg 

Secretary  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools:     Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr. 

Members:     William  A.  Gunter,  Cumberland 

Dwight  O.  W.  Holmes,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcus,  Pikesville 

Mrs.  Garvin  Tankersley,  Bethesda 

Mrs.  Curtis  Walker,  Chevy  Chase 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

Flossie  Jones,  Registrar 

Karl  J.  Moser,  Btisiness  Manager 

Irene  M.  Steele,  Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson,  Chief  Engineer 

Audley  R.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Frank  D.  Gant,  Maintenance  Supervisor 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF,    1954-1955 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.A.,   Teachers   College,  Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania;  LL.D.,  Doane  College 

Orrtelle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 

Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Robert  W.  Abendroth,  Education 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Vermont;  graduate  study, 

Temple  University 

George  A.  Beishlag,  Geography 

A.B.,  Wayne  University;  M.A.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland 

L.  Edward  Bevins,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Virginia 

*Corinne  T.  Bize,  Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,    Russell   Sage    College;    M.A.,    New   York    University;    graduate 
study,  Columbia  University 

Pearle  Blood,  Geography 

B.S.,   Teachers   College,    Columbia   University;    M.A.,    Columbia   Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewington,  English 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers 

Bernice  A.  Brouwer,  Art 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Drury  H.  Cargill,  News  Bureau,  English 
B.J.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  Psychology,  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 


*On  leave,  second  semester  195  5. 
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Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree,  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,   George  Washington   University;    Ed.D.,   Johns   Hopkins 

University 

Compton  N.  Crook,  Science 

B.S.,   M.A.,   George  Peabody   College   for   Teachers;    graduate   study, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Jane  Daniels,  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Paul  E.  Desautels,  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Jean  S.  Fagella,  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  G.  Fallon,  English 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

James  A.  Fickes,  Education 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Nicholas  Geriak,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;   graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

f  Virginia  D.  Gleisner,  English 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.  Ed.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

*  Edgar  H.  Goold,  Jr.,  English 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

W.  Frank  Guess,  English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

§Doris  L.  Hammond, 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 


f Temporary  appointment,  first  semester  1954. 
"Deceased,  November  1954. 
§Part-time,  second  semester  195  5. 
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William  H.  Hartley,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Junior  High 

School 

B.S.,    Springfield   College;    M.S.,    Ed.D.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Genevieve  Heagney,  Education 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Mahlon  Howard  Hellerich,  History 

Ph.B.,    Muhlenberg    College;    M.A.,    Columbia    University;     graduate 

study,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Temple  University 

Nina  Hughes,  English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 

America;   graduate   study,    Johns   Hopkins   University,   Northwestern 

University 

Flossie  Jones,  Registrar 

A.B.,  Judson  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,   University  of  Maryland;   graduate   study,   University  of 

Wisconsin 

Earl  W.  Killian,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  New  York  University 

M.  S.  Koch,  Jr.,  Admissions,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Oliver  H.  Laine,  Geography 

B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Duluth;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frank  A.  Mann,  Psychology,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

John  Carter  Matthews,  History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  W.  McCleary,  History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Samson  McDowell,  Jr.,  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Lloyd  D.  Miller,  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  graduate  study, 

New  York  University 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  Physical  Education,  Director  of  Athletics 

B.  Phys.  Ed.„  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 

George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell,  Art 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;    graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

**  Harold  E.  Moser,  Director  of  Testing  Services,  Psychology 

B.S.,  Johns   Hopkins   University;   M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Francis  J.  Mueller,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Edward  Neulander,  Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D., 

Cornell  University 

Lois  D.  Odell,  Science 

A.B.,   New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Cornell 

University 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Stanley  M.  Pollack,  Art 

B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Mary  E.  Pottorf,  Assistant  Resident  Director,  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Roach,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Edward  I.  Rubendall,  Science 

A.B.,  Illinois  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

f  f  Marion  Stiles  Sargent,  English 

A.B.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas 


**On  leave,  second  semester  195  5. 
ff  Appointed  for  second  semester  195  5. 


Lucy  Scott,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Elementary  Grades 
B.A.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Thelma  R.  Sherman,  English 

B.A.,  Cotner  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  graduate  study, 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  New  York  University,  University 
of  Missouri 

Ruth  Smith,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Kindergarten-Primary 
A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,   University   of   Tennessee;    M.A.,    George    Peabody   College    for 

Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten  Education 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

John  A.  Visceglia,  Education,  Psychology 

B.S.,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Glassboro;  M.S.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marvin  C.  Volpel,  Mathematics 

A.B.,   Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;   M.A.,   University  of 

Michigan;  Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

Ernst  O.  von  Schwerdtner,  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  St.   John's   College;   graduate  study,  Johns   Hopkins   University 

:*E.  Curt  Walther,  Geography,  Social  Science 
A.B.,    University    of    Cincinnati;    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 
University;  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

f  Marjorie  J.  Weber,  Health,  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
graduate  study,  New  York  University,  Columbia  University 

Joe  Young  West,  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,   George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;   Ph.D.,  Columbia 

University 

Paul  M.  West,  English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers; graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


'"i"*On  leave  from  September  1954. 

f Temporary  appointment,  second  semester  195  5. 


Emma  E.  Weyforth,  Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Walter  W.  Williamson,  Education 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College;  Ed.M.,  Temple  University;  Ed.D.,  University 

of  Pennsylvania 

Earl  T.  Willis,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward,  Education 

A.B.,    University    of    Minnesota;    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University;    graduate    study,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University 

Phineas  P.  Wright,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  graduate 

study,  University  of  Virginia 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Irene  M.  Steele,  Principal 

B.S.,  M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University;   graduate  study, 

University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

Adele  E.  Hurshman,  First  Grade 

B.S.,  Millersville  State  Teachers  College;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University 

Ella  Bramblett,  Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers 

E.  Heighe  Hill,  Third  Grade 

B.S.,   Johns  Hopkins   University;   M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia 

University 

Reginald  Fitzgerald,  Fourth  Grade 

B.A.,   Western   Maryland   College;    M.  Ed.,   University   of   Maryland; 

graduate  study,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Maryland 

C.  Gladys  Hughes,  Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  New  York  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University;    graduate   study, 

University  of  Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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David  L.  Cornthwaite,  Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,    State    Teachers    College    at    Towson;    M.A.,    Teachers    College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

A.  Isabel  Wilner,  Librarian 

B.A.,  William  Smith  College;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  M.A.,  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Ruth  H.  Hazard,  Cataloguer 

Library  Certificate,  Geneseo  State  Teachers  College;  B.S.,  New  York 

University 

Jean  C.  Milnor,  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,   Goucher  College;    graduate  study,   Columbia   University   School 

of  Library  Service,  Syracuse  University  Library  School 

Mary  Virginia  Reynolds,  Reference  and  Circulation  Assistant 

B.A.,  Lynchburg  College;  M.S.  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute  of 

Technology 

Merle  Yoder,  Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University;   B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland 
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INSTRUCTORS  IN  STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS,  1954-55 

Sidney  Blum,  General  Science,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Selma  Blumberg,  Grade  One,  Margaret  Brent  School 

Christine  Bobo,  Grade  Five,  Mars  Estates  School 

Teresa  Bosco,  Grade  Six,  Loch  Raven  School 

Fairfax  Brooks,  Grade  Two,  Lyndhurst  School 

Marvin  Browining,  Math-Science,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Esther  Callahan,  Grade  One,  Franklin  Elementary  School 

Agnes  Coale,  Grade  Two,  Fullerton  School 

Isadore  R.  Cohen,  Mathematics,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 

Bernice  M.  Cronin,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  School 

Robert  Curland,  Grade  Six,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  School 

Mariesther  Dando,  Grade  Two,  Loch  Raven  School 

Marguerite  C.  Davison,  Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Gertrude  Denaburg,  Home  Room  Centered  Program,  Garrison  Junior 
High  School 

Richard  Doak,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Park  Junior  High  School 

Dorothy  Fisher,  Math-Science,  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High  School 

Evelyn  Hammer,  Grade  Four,  Loch  Raven  School 

Doris  Hammond,  Grade  Two,  Guilford  School 

Mary  R.  Jones,  Core  Program,  Catonsville  High  School 

Harold  Katz,  Grade  Six,  Lyndhurst  School 

Jack   Kussmaul,   Core   Program,   Elm   Street   Junior   High   School, 
Frederick 

Mignon  Lerp,  History,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School 

Anna  Mae  Lotz,  Grade  Three-Four,  Rodgers  Forge  School 

Ellen  Mansfield,  Kindergarten,  Falstaff  Road  School 

Paul  Massicot,  Home  Room  Centered  Program,  Roland  Park  Junior 
High  School 

Sally  T.  McClelland,  Grade  Three,  Essex  School 

Mary  Metz,  Kindergarten,  Tench  Tilghman  School 

Gara  M.  Morris,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  School 
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Carolyn  Motschiedler,  Grade  Five,  Sir  Robert  Eden  School 

Helen  Nitkoski,  Grade  One,  Montebello  School 

Beulah  Parker,  Mathematics,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School 

May  Robinson,  Grade  Five,  Towson  Elementary  School 

Irene  Scally,  Grade  One,  Towson  Elementary  School 

Jenny  Spjut,  Grade  One,  Sir  Robert  Eden  School 

Elsie  A.  Streett,  Core  Program,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 

Rose  Waghelstein,  Grade  Two,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  School 

Helen  Wakeman,  Grade  One,  Bladensburg  Primary  School 

Earl  Wellemeyer,  English,  Hamilton  Jtmior  High  School 

Polly  W.  Young,  Grade  Three,  Hampden  Elementary  School 

Ruth  B.  Zachary,  Grade  Four,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  School 

OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

Adda  L.  Gilbert,  Secretary  to  the  President 

Frances  Gill,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Main  Office 

Marguerite  S.  German,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Leona  S.  Twele,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Doris  E.  Rollins,  Typist,  Main  Office 

Lela  B.  Magness,  Stenographer,  Office  of  Directors  of  Student  Teach- 
ing 

C.  Elizabeth  Owings,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Admissions  Office 

Margaret  G.  Barall,  Principal  Account  Clerk 

Jane  E.  Williams,  Senior  Account  Clerk 

Helen  V.  Redel,  Stenographer,  Accounting 

Carol  M.  Truitt,  Junior  Assistant  Clerk 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh,  Assistant  Registrar 

Ethel  L.  Richmond,  Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Ann  L.  Kelleher,  Typist,  Registrar's  Office 

Gayle  E.  Webb,  Stenographer,  Admissions  Office 

Ruth  S.  Davis,  Receptionist  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Bernice  K.  Cox,  Library  Assistant 
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LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Winifred  N.  Baker,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Principal's  Office 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Josephine  Wagemann,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 
Mary  E.  Basler,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 
Ethel  C.  Gardner,  Assistant  Dietitian 
M.  Kathleen  Hart,  Typist,  Newell  Hall  Office 

INFIRMARY 

Lisle  H.  Fergusson,  R.N.,  Resident  Nurse 
Constance  A.  Szymborski,  R.N.,  Resident  Nurse 

STUDENT  CENTRE 

Sue  "W.  Richardson,  Book  Shop  Manager 
Rose  Lee  Gilbert,  Book  Shop  Assistant 
Helen  A.  Jensen,  "Snack  Bar"  Manager 
Nancy  Walbeck,  Student  Centre  Hostess 
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THE  COLLEGE 


ACCREDITATION  AND  STATE  SUPPORT 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  college,  ac- 
credited by  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

The  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition 
is  charged  for  the  teacher-education  program  and  students  pay  only  such 
fees  as  are  used  in  their  own  activities. 

HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establishing  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on  January  15,  1866. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  locations  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  best 
remembered  being  at  Lafayette  Square,  where  the  institution  was  housed 
from  1876  until  its  removal  to  the  present  suburban  location  in  Towson 
in  1915. 

From  its  founding  in  1866  the  school  offered  a  two-year  course  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  for  Maryland.  In  1931  the 
course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years  and  in  1934  to  four  years. 
The  legislature  of  193  5  authorized  the  college  to  grant  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  to  change  its  name  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson. 

Until  1946  the  college  confined  itself  to  the  single  purpose  of  educat- 
ing teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  In  that  year  a  junior  college  was 
established  to  offer  two  years  of  college  work  on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947 
the  college  enlarged  its  program  to  include  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  junior  high  school,  and  in  1949  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
kindergarten-primary  grades. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  sharp  increase  in  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  certain  to  lead  to  an  increased  enrollment  in  the  colleges  within 
the  next  few  years.    The  State  Department  of  Education  has  estimated 
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that  this  college  should  look  forward  to  an  enrollment  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  students  in  order  to  more  nearly  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  college  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  nationally 
recognized  firm  of  landscape  and  campus  architects.  They  are  advising 
the  college  regarding  the  placement  of  future  buildings  that  are  likely  to 
be  needed.  The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has  already  appropriated 
funds  for  a  Library  Building  which  will  be  under  construction  in  195  5- 
56.  Requests  have  been  presented  to  the  State  Planning  Commission 
showing  the  need  for  additional  physical  facilities,  including  the  follow- 
ing: women's  dormitories,  men's  dormitories,  a  new  campus  school,  service 
building,  infirmary,  fine  and  dramatic  arts  building,  additions  to  the 
gymnasium,  additions  to  the  power  plant,  additional  playing  fields,  addi- 
tional land. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  1915  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern  part 
of  Towson,  on  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  connecting 
Baltimore  with  northern  communities.  The  seventy  acre  campus  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  offers  healthful 
outdoor  recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating  classroom  instruction 
with  field  study. 

The  college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share  in 
the  cultural  advantages  that  the  city  offers.  Various  institutions  such  as 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
museums  and  libraries  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of 
the  area.  The  city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts,  and 
stage  productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative  offices,  audi- 
torium, classrooms,  laboratories,  conference  rooms,  and  the  library. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for  observation, 
demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  consists  of  a  kindergarten 
and  six  elementary  grades.  The  school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the 
present  building  was  erected.  Early  in  its  history  the  school  was  called  the 
Model  School  and  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School.  In  addition  to 
classrooms,  the  building  includes  offices,  a  cafeteria,  a  library  and  an  as- 
sembly room.  The  school  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  program 
for  teacher  education  since  the  year  1866. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators'  balcony, 
offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  education  work,  and  shower, 
locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the  two  residence  halls  for 
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women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  resident  director  and  the  dieti- 
tian. The  building  has  recently  been  remodeled  to  enlarge  the  dining 
room  to  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred  persons  and  to  add  a  new 
kitchen  unit.  Students'  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  arranged 
in  suites  of  two  rooms  with  bath.  Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three 
students.  The  third  floor  has  the  usual  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group 
baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the  school,  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  dormitory  is  occupied  by  freshmen 
and  some  student  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of 
the  rooms  accommodate  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and 
a  sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms. 

The  two  Men's  Residence  Halls  house  more  than  a  hundred  students. 
Each  dormitory  contains  a  lounge  with  connecting  kitchen,  recreation 
room,  and  office  and  apartment  for  the  dormitory  supervisor.  Rooms  for 
students  are  modern  in  design  and  equipped  with  built-in  facilities.  They 
accommodate  two  men  each.  These  dormitories  are  located  on  the  north 
campus. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some  rare  trees  planted 
years  before  the  college  acquired  the  Towson  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  house  the  Infirmary,  and  serve  as 
homes  for  the  chief  engineer  and  the  superintendent  of  grounds. 

The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers'  offices, 
and  the  laundry.   The  top  floor  of  this  building  is  used  as  a  gymnasium. 

FACILITIES 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. The  collection  consists  of  approximately  45,000  catalogued  books, 
and  about  5,000  additional  volumes  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  library. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  pictures,  pamphlets,  mental  tests,  courses  of 
study,  textbooks,  and  audio-visual  aids. 

On  the  main  floor  are  two  large  reading  rooms  containing  most  of 
the  circulating  books,  and  some  of  the  teaching  materials  and  the  text- 
book collection.  The  reference  collection,  periodicals  and  audio-visual 
aids,  picture  and  pamphlet  files  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Student  Centre  at  the  rear  of  Newell  Hall  is  used  by  all  students. 
It  has  a  Snack  Bar,  Bookshop,  Recreation  Room  and  Lounge. 

The  Dining  Room  in  Newell  Hall  seats  five  hundred  persons.  It  is 
open  to  day  students  and  faculty  at  lunch  time. 

The  Infirmary  in  the  Cottage  to  the  rear  of  the  campus  school  in- 
cludes a  physician's  and  a  nurses'  office,  a  diet  kitchen,  and  rooms  for 
men  and  women  students. 
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Parlors  in  the  dormitories  are  used  for  social  activities  and  entertain- 
ing. The  large  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  Richmond  Hall  is 
used  for  formal  social  affairs. 

The  Athletic  Field  in  the  north  part  of  the  campus  is  completely 
tile-drained  and  surrounded  by  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track.  It  is  used  for 
track,  soccer,  and  baseball.  Tennis  courts,  archery  ranges  and  facilities 
for  other  outdoor  activities  are  nearby. 

The  Glen  containing  ten  acres  of  land  is  developed  as  a  conservation 
and  recreational  area.  It  is  registered  as  a  bird  sanctuary  and  is  a  United 
States  bird  banding  station.  Science  classes  use  the  Glen  as  a  laboratory. 
The  equipment  of  fireplaces  and  a  shelter  gives  opportunity  for  many 
outdoor  social  activities. 

OBJECTIVES 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  to  offer 
a  broad  educational  program  which  will  fit  its  graduates  to  become  in- 
telligent, active  citizens  and  effective  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

This  program  is  planned  to  help  each  graduate  to 

1.  View  himself  and  his  profession  in  the  light  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  factors  operating  in  his  community,  na- 
tion and  world. 

2.  Practice  the  values  of  democracy,  accepting  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  privileges  involved. 

3.  Appreciate  and  accord  equal  rights  to  people  of  varied  cultural, 
racial,  religious,  economic  and  national  backgrounds. 

4.  Apply  ethical  principles  in  his   personal   and  professional  life. 

5.  Participate  in  group  activities  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  Communicate  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and  writing. 

7.  Appreciate  varied  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

8.  Take  responsibility  for  continuing  his  own  education. 

The  professional  phases  of  the  program  at  Towson  are  planned  to 
help  each  graduate  to 

1.  Become  an  active  and  interested  member  of  and  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  Understand  the  purposes,  development  and  administration  of  the 
American  system  of  public  education. 
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3.  Appreciate  the  contributions  of  the  past  to  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

4.  Understand  and  apply  skillfully  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

5.  Select  and  use  effectively  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  ma- 
terials. 

6.  Participate  in  planning  for  improving  educational  programs. 

7.  Understand  school  and  community  relationships  and  accept  his 
responsibility  toward  the  community. 

8.  Give  evidence  that  his  professional  work  is  based  on  a  growing 
philosophy  of  education. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  teachers  college  admits  promising  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates.  Through  a  four- year  program  it  gives  these  students  the 
education,  training,  and  professional  outlook  which  will  help  them  teach 
successfully  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  and  con- 
tribute to  the  civic  and  social  activities  of  their  communities. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  concerned  with  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program,  the  college  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an  over-all 
view  of  public  education  and  to  assist  him  in  selecting  his  field  of 
major  interest  —  kindergarten,  elementary,  or  junior  high  school 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  under- 
standing and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  in- 
cluding observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  kindergarten-primary,  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  teacher. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
The  Junior  College,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 

First,  to  offer  a  two-year  program  of  liberal  arts  education; 

Second,  to  offer  individual  programs  that  will  enable  students  to 
continue  their  professional  work  in  colleges  of  their  choice. 
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Since  the  college  is  fully  accredited,  students  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  two  years  of  junior  college  have  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
to  other  four-year  institutions. 

Junior  College  students  receive  careful  counseling  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  and  career  conferences  enable  them  to  confer  with  representa- 
tives of  various  colleges  concerning  professional  plans.  The  program  at 
Towson  enables  the  student  to  complete  prerequisites  for  many  profes- 
sions, including  law,  nursing,  journalism,  and  other  nontechnical  pro- 
fessions. Students  who  are  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school 
may  take  the  junior  college  program  at  Towson  and  complete  require- 
ments in  a  university  or  college  which  prepares  for  such  teaching.  Junior 
College  students  who  become  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  pro- 
gram at  Towson. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 

PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  departments  of  the 
high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the  college.  Students  may  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  college  offerings  early  in  their  high  school 
course  and  work  toward  meeting  the  admissions  requirements.  Direct 
contact  with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high  school 
through  high  school  visits  to  the  campus  and  visits  of  college  representa- 
tives to  the  high  schools.  After  filing  an  application,  each  student  reports 
to  the  college  for  a  physical  examination  and  an  interview.  Results  of 
standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete  high  school  records  are  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

THE  FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

Some  of  the  faculty  members  serve  as  personal  and  professional 
counselors  to  freshmen.  Personal  interviews,  group  meetings,  and  labora- 
tory experiences  are  provided  to  promote  self-orientation  and  to  help 
freshmen  explore  interests  and  abilities  of  professional  significance.  This 
program  of  personal  and  professional  orientation  is  organized  and  ad- 
ministered as  a  regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  (See  Orientation 
101-102  and  109-110,  page  48  for  further  details.) 

THE  ADVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  selects  his  faculty  ad- 
viser who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  remaining  years  that  the  student 
is  in  college.  The  relationship  between  student  and  adviser  gives  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his  own  special  needs  and  to  consider 
them  with  his   adviser.    The  student   has   an   understanding   adult   with 
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whom  he  may  discuss  personal  problems.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
consult  instructors,  the  deans,  or  other  officials  when  such  assistance 
seems  desirable. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students  are  in- 
vited to  spend  an  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  college.  This  occasion 
provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  meet  the  faculty  and  other  stu- 
dents and  their  parents. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already  decided  on 
their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  vocational  guidance  for  this 
group.  However,  if  a  student  is  advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation 
for  teaching,  he  is  assisted  in  investigating  other  opportunities  through 
counseling  with  advisers  and  the  members  of  the  administration.  When 
possible,  contacts  are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local  area 
for  positions  or  for  training  for  other  professions. 

Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  is  asked  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  his  interests  and  his  educational  plans  after  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  and  usually 
after  an  interview  with  the  admissions  office,  the  student's  program  is 
planned.  The  catalogue  of  the  institution  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer 
is  examined  to  determine  the  prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the 
junior  college. 

The  orientation  course  for  junior  college  students  is  planned  to  assist 
students  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Vocational  tests  are  given.  On  the 
basis  of  these,  students  discuss  their  aptitudes  and  interests  in  various 
professions.  Career  conferences  are  held  on  the  campus,  affording  students 
opportunities  to  meet  and  talk  with  leaders  in  many  professions. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  supervisors  of  directed  teaching  furnish  the  seniors  with  whom 
they  work  information  concerning  placement  in  city  or  county  schools. 
The  dean  of  instruction  helps  to  coordinate  the  requests  from  superin- 
tendents of  schools  for  candidates  at  the  various  teaching  levels.  From 
the  registrar's  office  are  sent  out  complete  records  of  each  graduate  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  his  progress  in  the  college  and  a  full  report  of  his 
student  teaching. 
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Through  the  advisory  program  junior  college  students  who  are  trans- 
ferring to  other  colleges  or  who  are  trying  to  find  positions  are  given 
assistance. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  college  physician  and  two  full 
time  registered  nurses.  The  physician  maintains  regular  office  hours  at 
the  college  and  is  on  call  at  all  times. 

A  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all 
students  at  the  time  of  admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year. 
Annual  chest  x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  is  ex- 
pected to  correct  remediable  defects  immediately,  and  failure  to  follow 
the  physician's  instructions  may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the  col- 
lege. Health  education  and  prevention  of  diseases  are  essential  parts  of  the 
health  service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will  prevent  him 
from  later  qualifying  as  a  teacher  is  not  eligible  to  take  the  teachers  col- 
lege course. 

A  student  who  has  a  physical  condition  which  prevents  complete 
participation  in  the  regular  physical  education  program  may  be  permitted 
upon  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  to 
take  a  modified  program.  Such  a  program  would  give  the  student  the 
fundamentals  of  physical  education  necessary  for  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary or  junior  high  school. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students.  The 
infirmary  contains  rooms  for  emergency  use. 

In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents  are  notified  and  are  required 
to  remove  the  student  from  the  campus  for  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or  special  treatment.  The 
college  does  not  assume  financial  responsibility  for  any  injury  incurred 
on  the  athletic  field  or  in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the  advantages 
of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate,  the  college 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insurance  company  to  cover 
the  students  against  any  accidental  injury  either  at  school  or  at  home 
during  the  college  year.  Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs 
approximately  $5.50  for  women  and  $7.50  for  men.  Students  desiring 
this  coverage  should  make  application  at  the  business  office. 
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The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at  its  option, 
towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries  sustained  at  the  college 
or  in  connection  with  college  activities.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a 
committee  selected  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  insurance  plan. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Dormitory  Policies  for  Entrance  and  Withdrawal  of  Students 

There  are  not  sufficient  dormitory  accommodations  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  live  at  the  college.  Priority  is  given  to  Maryland  residents 
of  the  teachers  college  program  who  live  beyond  commuting  distance, 
and  only  when  space  is  available  may  students  within  commuting  distance 
or  out-of-state  students  be  accommodated.  When  the  dormitories  are 
filled  to  capacity  students  may  board  in  Towson  at  approved  homes  with 
the  permission  of  the  college  authorities. 

To  qualify  for  living  in  the  dormitory,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
in  the  teachers  college,  carry  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of 
credit,  and  maintain  a  "C"  average.  A  housing  committee  handles  all 
exceptions  on  an  individual  basis. 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dormitory  may 
withdraw  to  become  day  students  only  in  case  of  change  of  residence, 
or  directed  teaching  in  their  home  areas.  An  adjustment  of  fees  is  made 
in  the  Business  Office  for  special  cases.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dormi- 
tory during  the  year,  students  on  the  waiting  list  may  be  admitted  ac- 
cording to  their  dates  of  application. 

Residence  Accommodations 

Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls.  Men  students 
reside  in  North  and  West  Dormitories. 

Dormitory  Activities 

Both  the  men  and  women  resident  students  in  their  respective  dormi- 
tories elect  as  their  governing  body  a  Women's  Resident  Council  and  a 
Men's  Resident  Council.  These  committees,  in  cooperation  with  the 
dormitory  resident  directors  and  the  supervisor  of  the  men's  dormitories, 
formulate  policies  pertaining  to  group  living  and  arrange  a  program  of 
social  activities  for  the  resident  students. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in  the  churches 
of  their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  are  absent  frequently  over  week-ends  miss  much  of  the 
education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords.  Students  are  therefore 
encouraged  to  remain  on  the  campus  for  as  many  weekends  as  possible. 
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AUTOMOBILE  REGULATIONS 

Parking  space  on  the  campus  is  limited  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for 
student  parking.  Day  students  who  use  cars  to  attend  the  college  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  cars  with  the  business  office  promptly.  Parking 
is  permitted  in  specified  areas  only,  and  students  violating  parking  regula- 
tions are  subject  to  fine  and  disciplinary  action. 

Resident  men  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep  cars  on  campus  must 
secure  from  the  business  office  a  permit  which  is  issued  by  the  business 
manager  with  the  approval  of  the  resident  director. 

Resident  women  are  permitted  to  have  cars  on  campus  only  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  resident  director. 

LOCKER  AND  MAILING  FACILITIES 

A  limited  number  of  lockers  are  available  for  student  use.  The  col- 
lege assumes  no  responsibility  for  personal  property  placed  in  the  lockers. 
These  are  assigned  gratis  at  registration. 

Each  student  shares  a  mail  box  with  another  student.  There  is  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  -cents  for  the  mail  boxes. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS 

All  students  attending  the  college  receive  subsidy  from  the  state,  and 
residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  enrolled  in  the  teachers  college  pay  no 
tuition.  Still,  there  are  the  costs  of  dormitory  living,  transportation, 
books  and  other  incidental  matters  which  some  students  are  unable  to 
meet.  Some  students  may  secure  assistance  through  scholarship  funds. 
Scholarship  and  loan  funds  are  available  to  assist  such  students. 

Scholarships 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established  by  the  will 
of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  and  the  college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans.  Both 
freshmen  and  upperclassmen  in  the  teachers  college  program  are  eligible 
for  these  one  hundred  dollar  scholarships. 

A  number  of  these  scholarships  have  been  set  aside  for  entering 
freshmen.  High  School  seniors  who  are  contemplating  entering  the  teach- 
ers college  and  who  need  some  assistance  in  meeting  the  college  expenses 
for  the  first  year  should  write  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships 
for  application  blanks.  Such  applications  must  be  filed  no  later  than 
June  15. 

For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten  or  more  Linthicum  scholarships.  The 
number  varies  slightly  according  to  the  income  from  the  fund.  Upper- 
classmen apply  to  the  Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 
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Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Endow- 
ment Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  The  scholarship  was  established  in 
memory  of  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an 
instructor  in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  193  5. 

Loan  Funds 

Students  in  need  of  funds  to  meet  college  expenses  should  confer 
with  their  advisers  and  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  They 
may  make  requests  for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Letters 
of  recommendation  must  be  filed  with  the  application.  Loans  are  made  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  and  can  be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has 
received  a  teaching  position. 

Three  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students,  the 
Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond 
Loan  Fund,  and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain  Maryland  organizations 
have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to  secure  financial  aid  by 
offering  loans  annually. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship 
Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  freshmen  was  established 
by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook 
who  retired  from  active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman  student 
who  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by  the  faculty  committee 
making  the  award.  Students  should  apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholar- 
ship Loan  Committee,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  5  East  Read 
Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, who  was  connected  with  the  college  for  fifty-five  years,  as  student, 
teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by 
gifts  from  the  alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni  committee 
consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace  Carroll,  and  Mrs. 
George  Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made 
directly  to  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Mary- 
land, or  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  a  committee  of 
the  faculty,  has  a  balance  of  $6,700,  and  was  made  up  by  contributions 
from  the  following:  the  Class  of  1925,  the  Normal  Literary  Society,  the 
Pestalozzi  Society,  the  Reese  Arnold  Memorial,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memo- 
rial, the  Esther  Sheel  Memorial  (Class  of  1927),  the  Carpenter  Memorial, 
the  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1931),  the  Pauline 
Rutledge  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1934),  the  Pearle  Blood  Fund  (gift 
of  the  Class  of  1940) ,  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students, 
the  Gertrude  Carley  Memorial,  Washington  County  Alumni,  the  Grace 
Boryer  Downin  Fund,  the  Class  of   1941   Fund,  the  Martha  Richmond 
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Fund,  the  Tower  Light  Fund,  the  M.  Clarice  Bersch  Fund  (gift  of  the 
Class  of  1951),  and  the  Bettie  Sipple  Fund  sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Student  Employment 

Opportunity  for  student  employment  on  the  campus  is  limited.  The 
college  discourages  part-time  employment  during  a  student's  first  semester 
in  attendance.  Students  desiring  part-time  employment  should  file  an 
application  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  encouraged  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  college  program. 

Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association.  This  is  the  official  coordinating  body  of 
all  student  organizations  and  activities.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  academ- 
ic freedom  and  student  rights;  to  stimulate  and  improve  a  democratic 
student  government,  to  improve  student  cultural,  social,  and  physical 
welfare;  and  to  foster  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  students  to  the  college,  community,  humanity,  and  God.  The  Gold  and 
White,  the  student  handbook,  is  published  yearly  as  an  official  guide. 

Student  Resident  Councils 

The  men's  and  women's  Resident  Councils,  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  dormitory  students,  are  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing standards  of  group  living  and  for  promoting  the  social  program  of 
the  dormitories.  The  Resident  Director  and  her  assistants  cooperate  with 
these  groups. 

The  Student  Centre  Directory 

The  Student  Centre  Directory,  a  student- faculty  group,  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  of  the  Student  Centre. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of  upperclassmen 
who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen  during  the  first  semester. 
They  plan  the  social  programs  for  Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student 
counselors  to  small  groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social 
life. 
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Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  student  assemblies,  fire 
drills,  and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  commencement  exercises,  May 
Day  Celebration,  and  other  special  programs..  They  serve  also  as  guides 
for  official  visitors  and  at  conferences. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Interfaith  Council 

This  group  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  religious  organ- 
izations and  coordinates  all  the  religious  activities  on  the  campus. 

Interdenominational  Clubs 

The  Student  Christian  Association,  the  oldest  and  largest  religious 
organization  on  the  campus,  seeks  to  unite  students  in  fellowship  of  the 
Christian  Church  through  worship,  study  and  action. 

The  Inter- Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  attempts  through  prayer  and 
Bible  study  to  foster  personal  commitments  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Denominational  Organizations 

Baptist  Student  Union 

Canterbury  Club,  for  Episcopal  students 

Christian  Science  Club 

Jewish  Students  Association 

Lutheran  Students  Association 

Newman  Club,  for  Catholic  students 

Wesley  Club,  for  Methodist  students 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club,  the  largest  musical  organization  on  campus,  is  a 
chorus  of  men  and  women  students.  It  engages  in  choral  work  of  various 
types  and  performs  at  numerous  functions  on  and  off  campus. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble  work  for 
students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  Those  especially  talented  and 
interested  may  participate  in  solo  and  small  group  work.    See  page  72. 
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Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of  resident 
women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  interest.  The  choir 
sings  for  various  programs  sponsored  by  the  Student  Christian  Association 
and  for  college  assemblies.  Frequently,  the  choir  is  invited  to  give  con- 
certs in  some  of  the  churches  of  Baltimore  and  surrounding  communities. 

DRAMATIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  presents  a  yearly 
program  of  one-act  and  full  length  plays. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  a  national  honorary  society  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  interest  in  drama  among  the  student  body. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Art  Club 

The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  both 
individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at  times  carries  out  projects  for  the 
college. 

The  Aviation  Club 

The  Aviation  Club  makes  available  instructors  and  assistance  to 
teachers  and  classes  of  the  college  and  community  in  the  use  of  the  Link 
Trainer.  It  provides  motion  pictures,  speakers  and  trips  to  stimulate 
interest  in  aviation. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  is  a  pro- 
fessional club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  geography. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Pvelations  Club  has  been  organized  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day.  It  sponsors  the  delega- 
tion of  Towson  State  Teachers  College  to  the  annual  Mid- Atlantic  United 
Nations  Model  General  Assembly. 
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ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's  Athletic 
Association. 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason  Dixon  Conference,  and  the 
men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  wrestling, 
track  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra- 
mural program  is  carried  out. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  sponsors  an  elective  program  and 
provides  activities  for  special  days.  The  elective  sports  are  hockey,  soccer, 
archery,  tennis,  basketball,  bowling,  badminton,  dancing,  volleyball,  soft- 
ball,  and  lacrosse. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Publication 

The  Publication  is  a  semi-annual  literary  magazine  which  encourages 
creative  writing  among  the  students. 

Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  sUident  newspaper  publication 
of  the  college. 

Tower  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  published  by  the  senior  class. 

ASSEMBLIES  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

The  Student  Government  Association  and  the  college  sponsor  a  series 
of  events  designed  to  enrich  the  educational  and  cultural  program  on  the 
campus.  The  programs  are  planned  jointly  by  the  program  committee 
and  the  student  assembly  committee.  Students,  faculty  and  interested 
members  of  the  community  are  invited  to  attend  these  events.  Included 
in  the  series  are  performances  by  musical  groups,  lectures  and  discussions 
by  outstanding  scholars  and  citizens,  art  exhibitions,  dance  demonstra- 
tions, traditional  and  commemorative  programs. 

HONOR  SOCIETY 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epilson  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society, 
was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940.  Students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  membership  are  eligible  for  election  during  their  junior 
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and  senior  years.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Epilson  Alpha  Chapter 
of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  there  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college,  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma.  Its  alumni  members  are  welcome  at  the  meetings  of  Kappa  Delta 
Pi. 

ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  offers  a  means  of  continuing  participation 
in  college  affairs  after  graduation.  Each  fall,  Homecoming  week  end 
takes  place.  Alumni  gather  to  participate  in  college  activities  and  have 
dinner  together  with  the  students.  During  commencement  week  there 
is  opportunity  for  class  reunions  and  for  the  business  and  social  activities 
of  the  association. 

The  college  issues  several  news  letters  to  alumni  during  the  year  and 
plans  a  homecoming  day  early  in  November. 
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EXPENSES 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  college  program 
no  tuition  is  charged.  In  lieu  of  paying  tuition  they  pledge  at  least  two 
years  of  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

Those  who  enroll  in  the  junior  college  pay  $100  a  year  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  a  year  for  enrollment 
in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student  publica- 
tions, athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs,  and  other  authorized 
projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the  athletic 
associations  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

For  use  of  a  mailbox  each  student  pays  fifty  cents  a  year. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  any  student  who 
registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in  the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Resident  students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for  room  and 
board  for  the  academic  year.  Students  approved  as  boarding  students  for 
whom  dormitory  facilities  are  not  available  will  pay  $144  a  year  for 
meals  only.  As  dormitory  space  becomes  available  these  students  will  be 
required  to  room  in  the  dormitory  at  which  time  an  adjustment  will  be 
made  in  the  rate  charged  for  board  and  room.  Rates  for  living  expenses 
are  subject  to  change  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

ADVANCE  DEPOSITS 

Each  student  filing  an  application  for  admission  must  forward  to 
the  college  an  application  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  in  order  for  the  applica- 
tion to  be  processed.  This  fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
due  the  college  at  the  time  of  registration. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  desire  to 
board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent  at  the  time  of  filing 
application  for  admission  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fee  above,  is  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  due  upon  entrance.  Room  deposits  made  by  out- 
of-state  and  local  students  do  not  guarantee  a  room  reservation  if  this 
space  is  needed  for  Maryland  residents  who  live  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance. 

The  above  advance  deposits  are  refundable  if  the  student  cancels  his 
application  and  notifies  the  Admissions  Office  in  writing  prior  to  June  30, 
or  if  the  college  denies  admission  to  an  applicant. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  for  his  courses.  These 
may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop.  Students  are  required  to  buy 
gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 
Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 

Semester       Semester  Total 

I  II  Year 

Activities  Fee    $   25.00  $   25.00 

Athletic  Fee    13.00  13.00 

Mail  Box  Fee  50  .50 

Total  —  Day  Students   $   38.50  $   38.50 

Board  and  Room   108.00  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students   ....   $146.50*  $108.00  $254.50 

Junior  College  Students 

Fees  as  above  $   38.50  $   38.50 

Tuition  50.00  50.00  100.00 

Total  —  Day  Students   $   88.50  $   50.00  $138.50 

Board   and   Room    $108.00  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding   Students    ....    $196.50*  $15  8.00  $3  54.50 

*Fees  already  paid  will  be  deducted  from  the  above. 
PAYMENT  OF  FEES 
All  fees  due  the  college  must  be  paid  by  the  time  of  registration. 
Out-Of-State  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  who  enroll  in  the  teachers  col- 
lege add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
semester.  Those  who  enter  the  junior  college  add  to  the  above  expenses 
a  surcharge  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  semester. 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  STUDENTS 

Any  student  permitted  to  register  for  less  than  twelve  semester 
credit  hours  in  a  regular  term,  and  all  summer  students,  will  pay  seven 
dollars  per  semester  hour  plus  a  two  dollar  registration  fee  each  term. 
The  registration  fee  is  not  refundable. 

REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office  before  he  is  entitled  to 
any  refund.   Refunds  are  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his  initial 
registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  paid  and  to  a  refund  of  tuition 
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for  the  semester  minus  ten  dollars.    After  the  two  week  period  no  fees 
are  refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half-semester  basis. 


Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  receives  refunds 
for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students. 
The  refund  of  payment  for  room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  within  two  weeks 
after  the  initial  registration  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in 
excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at  the  request  of 
the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester  shall  be 
charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

3.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on  his  own  or 
his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two  weeks  following  regis- 
tration and  before  mid-semester  shall  receive  no  refund  of 
board  for  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  occurs 
after  the  mid-semester,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  board  paid 
for  the  entire  semester. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets, 
pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed  72x30  inches,  towels,  and  two 
laundry  bags.  The  quilted  bed  pads  may  be  purchased  from  the  college 
book  shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels  must  have  woven  tapes  attached  giving 
the  student's  full  name. 

REQUIRED  ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 

Women  Students 

Women  students  must  have  a  complete  gymnasium  uniform  for 
participation  in  all  athletics.  The  uniform  includes  suit,  low  white 
sneakers,  and  socks.  Each  entering  student  is  given  full  information  about 
the  purchase  of  suits  when  her  application  for  admission  has  been  approved. 

Men  Students 

Men  students  must  secure  regulation  uniforms  consisting  of  shorts, 
sleeveless  jersey,  sweat  shirt,  pants,  and  gym  shoes.  All  athletic  uniforms 
must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  student  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  equipment  issued  to  him. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  possess  the 
necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteristics.  In  addition  to  the 
transcript  of  high  school  credits  and  grades,  a  confidential  report  con- 
cerning the  student's  qualifications  is  required.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  filed  by  May  15  prior  to  the  September  when  admission  is  de- 
sired or  by  November  15  by  those  applying  for  admission  the  second 
semester. 

Provisional  admission  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants  are  noti- 
fied of  final  acceptance  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the  college 
admissions  office.    The  admissions  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school.* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high  school  or  an 
accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public  high  school 
must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  whose  area  the  high  school  is  located.  A  graduate 
of  a  non-public  Maryland  school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized  curriculum 
totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  subjects  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  any  Maryland  public  high  school: 

English    4  units 

Mathematics  1  unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 

be  United  States  History  2  units 

Science    1   unit 

Electives    8  units 

Total  16  units 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

4.  Achievement  in  scholarship. 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering  from  Balti- 
more City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  sys- 
tems, are  approximately  the  same.    They  are  as  follows: 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  applicants  from  the 
county  high  schools  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all 
other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school.  Students  who  do  not  fully  meet  this  standard  may  be  considered 
for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Applicants  from  Baltimore  City  high  schools  must  have  an 
average  of  eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Stu- 
dents not  attaining  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  on  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high  schools  and 
the  freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are  regarded  as  sources  of 
important  supplementary  data.  Results  of  these  tests  are  utilized  in 
analyzing  a  student's  potentialities  and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for 
determining  a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health  and  physical 
fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician 
is  required  of  all  students. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  the  State  public 
school  system  or  admitted  to  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  College  Division  are 
the  same  as  to  the  teacher-education  program,  except  for  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  application  does  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent; (2)  the  applicant  to  the  junior  college  does  not  have  to  meet 
as  rigid  physical  standards  as  the  teachers  college  student. 

TRANSFER  FROM  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  THE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Students  in  the  Junior  College  may  transfer  to  the  Teachers  College 
if  they  meet  the  physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retire- 
ment system  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  are  approved  by  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College,  and  are  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  faculty. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission  Requirements 
immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present 
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complete  records  from  each  college  attended  and  an  acceptable  academic 
record  from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Courses  offered  for  transfer  credit  must  be  of  "C"  grade  quality  or 
better. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish  advanced 
standing.  Advanced  standing  is  provisional  until  the  student  shows  ability 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record  in  this  college. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  Maryland  state  teachers  col- 
lege to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  A  student  with  failures  in  his  courses  will  not  be  considered 
for  transfer. 

PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  Mary- 
land, the  college  provides  for  part-time  and  summer  study  as  follows: 
(1)  a  program  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  to  be  taken  during 
three  six- week  summer  terms  or  in  two  semesters  on  the  campus,  (2) 
part-time  study  including  late  afternoon  or  evening  classes  for  public 
school  teachers  on  emergency  certificates  who  wish  to  work  toward  their 
degrees,  (3)  a  six- week  summer  session  for  (a)  undergraduates  who  are 
former  students  of  the  college  and  hold  teaching  contracts  or  former 
students  of  other  colleges  with  teaching  positions  who  wish  to  work 
toward  a  degree,  and  (b)  present  students  of  the  college  who  have  per- 
mission from  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  to  enroll  in  the 
summer  program. 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher-edu- 
cation program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Mary- 
land immediately  following  graduation. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Close  contact  is  maintained  between  the  veterans  administration  and 
the  college  through  the  registrar's  office.  Veterans  who  plan  to  use  edu- 
cational benefits  under  any  of  the  G.  I.  Bills  are  assisted  in  the  completion 
of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration  and  prompt  subsistence  pay- 
ments. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar  inside  the  title 
page.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  com- 
pleted registration. 

Students  may  not  register  later  than  one  week  following  the  first 
day  of  classes  without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions and  Standards.  There  is  a  fee  assessed  for  registration  after  the 
time  assigned. 
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STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester.  No  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  seventeen  hours 
without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Standards.  A  "B"  average  in  the  preceding  semester  is  the  usual  require- 
ment for  carrying  a  heavier  course  load. 

Students  who  are  on  academic  probation,  who  have  health  problems 
or  who  are  carrying  heavy  programs  of  work  outside  of  the  college,  may 
be  required  to  carry  less  than  a  normal  load  of  classes. 

AUDITING  COURSES 

With  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  students  may  make  application 
for  permission  to  attend  classes  of  a  course  for  which  they  are  not  regis- 
tered and  in  which  they  have  a  particular  interest.  When  such  permission 
is  granted  by  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  the  total  load  of 
the  student  will  be  considered.  No  credit  is  to  be  received  for  auditing 
courses. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Changes  in  courses  after  registration  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  Instruction.  Ordinarily  no  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of 
classes  except  for  reasons  beyond  the  student's  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  as  follows:  freshman,  0-30  semester  hours;  sophomores,  30-60 
semester  hours;  junior,  60-90  semester  hours;  senior,  above  90  semester 
hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  is  used  to  indicate 
quality  of  academic  work.  The  F  grade  designates  failure  and  carries 
no  credit.  The  D  grade  is  passing  but  indicates  work  of  poor  quality. 
Credit  for  a  course  in  which  D  is  received  is  not  usually  transferable.  A 
mark  of  Inc.  (incomplete)  at  the  end  of  any  semester  carries  no  credit. 
Unless  such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  within  three  weeks  after 
receiving  the  Inc.  the  grade  for  the  course  automatically  becomes  an  F. 
The  mark  given  for  a  course  which  carries  no  credit  will  be  S  (satisfac- 
tory)   or  U   (unsatisfactory) . 

The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by  assigning 
numerical  values  to  the  letter  grades  and  weighting  according  to  the 
number  of  class  hours.  The  values  assigned  are:  A,  4  points;  B,  3;  C,  2; 
D,  1;  F,  0.  The  grade-point  average  is  computed  by  multiplying  the 
hours  of  credit  in  a  course  by  the  points  assigned  to  the  grade  earned 
in  that  course,  totaling  the  credit  hours  and  points  for  all  courses  com- 
pleted, and  dividing  the  total  number  of  points  by  the  total  number  of 
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credit  hours.  A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  is  required  for  grad- 
uation. An  average  of  better  than  3.00  is  usually  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

Students  in  the  college  are  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
toward  graduation  from  the  teacher  education  program  or  completion  of 
requirements  for  a  junior  college  certificate.  When  Students'  academic 
records  are  below  the  minimum  standard  for  their  class  they  are  placed 
on  probation.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  students  must  maintain  at 
least  the  following  cumulative  averages:  Freshmen,  1.70;  Sophomores, 
1.80;  Juniors,  1.90;  Seniors,  2.00.  Probation  indicates  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  the  college  as  to  the  student's  probable  success.  Probation  is 
lifted  when  the  student  shows  satisfactory  improvement  in  his  work.  A 
probationary  student  who  fails  to  show  such  improvement  may  be  asked 
to  leave  the  college.  The  complete  records  of  such  students  are  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  at  the  close  of  each 
semester. 

Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the  college.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  may  grant  a  student 
permission  to  attend  a  summer  session  here  or  elsewhere  and  transfer  the 
earned  credit  to  the  college. 

The  personal  development  of  each  student  is  considered.  If  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced  that  a  student 
does  not  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked 
at  any  time  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0 
to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organization  or  to 
represent  the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses  of  the 
junior  year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic  courses,  (b)  his 
cumulative  average  is  below  the  minimum  required  for  good  standing, 
or  (c)  his  accumulation  of  D  grades  would  place  him  on  probation.  A 
delay  in  entering  the  professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

A  speech  qualification  test  is  taken  by  all  sophomores  in  the  teachers 
college.  Those  needing  further  work  in  Speech  are  required  to  register  for 
English  100,  Corrective  Speech,  the  semester  following  the  test. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  semester  of 
professional  courses  preceding  student  teaching,  or  who  has  not  met  the 
speech  requirement,  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  student  teaching.  If 
the  student  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  college,  he  must  repeat  the  semester 
of  required  professional  courses. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  their  regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  other  college  appointments.   Absences  from  these  appointments 
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interfere  with  the  progress  of  academic  work  and  are  contrary  to  the 
collective  interests  of  the  college.  Students  are  expected,  in  particular, 
to  be  present  on  days  preceding  and  following  college  holidays. 

In  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  a  student  must  secure  a  readmission 
slip  from  the  health  office  in  case  of  illness,  or  from  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  for  absence  resulting  from  other  causes. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  examinations 
at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other  approved  reasons.  In  case 
of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  ex- 
cused will  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by 
the  college  authorities.  Unexcused  absence  from  a  final  examination  con- 
stitutes a  failure. 

LENGTH  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Only  in  unusual  cases  may  a  student  remain  in  the  junior  college 
for  longer  than  four  semesters,  or  in  the  teachers  college  for  longer  than 
eight  semesters.  Any  requests  for  deviation  from  this  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  a  month  prior  to  the 
end  of  a  semester. 

WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  is  official  until  the  student  completes  the  official 
withdrawal  card  and  files  it  in  the  registrar's  office. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student's  adviser  assists  in  the  planning  of  a  program;  but  the 
final  responsibility  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation  rests  with 
the  student. 

Teachers  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  must  present: 

1.  College  credit  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

2.  Credit  in  the  required  courses  of  the  curriculum  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.00. 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  speech  requirement. * 


*A11  entering  students  are  required  to  take  a  speech  and  hearing  test. 
Superior  students  may  be  exempted  from  the  required  course  in  Speech 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance  on  the  speech  and  hearing  tests.  All 
other  students  will  take  English  122,  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  A  Speech 
Qualification  test  for  entrance  into  professional  courses  is  given  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Those  who  are  deficient  in  speech  are  required  to  take 
English  100,  Corrective  Speech,  and  pass  it  before  they  are  assigned  to 
student  teaching. 
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5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to  meet  the 
physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

6.  A  satisfactory  record  in  his  student  teaching  experience  with  at 
least  an  academic  grade  of  C. 

7.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college  year 
during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

8.  A  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  qualities  which  are  basic  to 
the  ethical  standards  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Junior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  must 
present: 

1.  College  credit  of  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  exclusive  of  courses 
in  physical  education. 

2.  Credit  in  the  approved  courses  of  the  program  that  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.00. 

4.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college 
year  during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten-Primary,  Elementary,  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for  three 
years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  pro- 
fessional spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take  the  pro- 
fessional examinations,  the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them 
on  the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high  schools 
of  the  Baltimore  City  system. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  sent  to  other  educational  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  only  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student 
concerned.  The  first  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent  transcript  and  should  be  enclosed 
with  the  request.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  college  to  issue  official  trans- 
cripts directly  to  students  and  graduates. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include  courses  of  a 
general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured,  well-informed  citizen.  It 
should  include  also  professional  courses  designed  to  give  students  some 
competence  in  the  field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should 
include  opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time  in  typical 
school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participating,  and  finally  assuming 
complete  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  course  offerings  are 
in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising  those  studies  which  should 
be  the  equipment  of  a  mature,  educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth 
are  in  the  field  of  professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally 
between  courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They  need,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as  immature  but  maturing 
individuals.  They  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  great  bodies  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  human  development  —  both  physical  and 
mental  —  which  modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also 
have  an  understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the  world. 
They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a  study  of  the  current 
world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress  through  the  ages.  They  should  have 
broad  experiences  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  developing 
such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  competency  in  the  use  of 
language  and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  con- 
stitute the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education  for  any  one  living 
in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they  are  doubly  important  because  the 
teacher  needs  them  not  only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  ad- 
justment but  also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 

AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

All  graduates  of  the  teachers  college  will  qualify  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  degree.  Their  professional  emphasis  will  be  prepa- 
ration for  kindergarten-primary,  elementary,  or  junior  high  school  teach- 
ing. 

At  present  there  are  four  departments  in  which  students  may,  with 
the  guidance  of  their  adviser,  plan  an  area  of  concentration.  These  are: 
English,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  science.  Such  a  concentration 
would  be  particularly  helpful  for  those  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in 
these  fields  and  for  those  planning  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Requirements  for  these  areas  of  concentration  are  described 
with  the  course  of  study  in  the  respective  departments. 
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Many  students,  particularly  those  in  the  elementary  and  kindergarten- 
primary  programs,  will  choose  to  broaden  their  general  education  rather 
than  to  develop  an  area  of  concentration.  In  doing  so  they  will  select 
courses  representing  various  fields  of  knowledge  that  will  be  of  help  to 
them  as  elementary  school  teachers. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  is  comparable  to  the  first  two 
years  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  A  student  can  follow  a  program  of  general 
education  or  can  select  courses  that  will  give  him  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites to  continue  a  professional  program  of  his  choice.  There  are  no  termi- 
nal courses  as  such,  but  the  entire  program  is  built  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  expects  to  continue  his  college  education  after  the  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  The  program,  therefore,  offers  courses  that 
will  permit  a  student  to  transfer  to  various  senior  colleges  without  diffi- 
culty or  without  loss  of  time. 

The  professional  fields  to  which  a  number  of  junior  college  students 
transfer  include  law,  journalism,  business  administration,  and  other  non- 
technical professions.  It  is  usually  advisable  for  a  student  planning  a 
technical  program  such  as  medicine  or  engineering  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  rather  than  two,  as  the  curriculum  at  present  does  not  pro- 
vide the  special  subjects  needed  in  the  second  year. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of  credit  in  an 
approved  program  exclusive  of  physical  education.  Physical  education  is 
required  each  year  excepting  for  students  who  may  be  excused  for  health 
or  other  reason  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Some  junior  college  students  are  interested  in  teaching  but  at  the 
time  of  entrance  are  undecided  about  the  level  which  they  prefer.  If 
such  students  decide  to  teach  in  senior  high  school,  they  transfer,  after 
two  years,  to  other  colleges  in  Maryland  where  they  may  prepare  for 
teaching  the  subjects  of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school  may  apply  for 
transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program  of  this  college.  All  such  ap- 
plications for  transfer  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions and  Standards. 

Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  planning  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  professional  objectives.  Through  the  orientation 
course  required  of  all  freshmen,  students  learn  about  opportunities  in 
various  professions.  Special  testing  service  is  available  as  well  as  vocational 
conferences  with  advisers  and  with  off-campus  representatives  invited  to 
participate  in  the  orientation  program.  Field  trips  are  made  to  local  agen- 
cies such  as  hospitals,  law  offices,  research  laboratories,  newspaper  offices. 
Each  spring  a  college  conference  is  held  on  the  campus  attended  by  admis- 
sions officers  of  various  colleges.  College  catalogues  are  available  at  all 
times  for  students'  and  advisers'  use  in  planning  individual  programs. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  DIVISION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103   2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203    2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature    102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204  3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene    105    1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

General  Mathematics  102  3   credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103   2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203   2  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3   credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205  3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Problems  of  Adjustment   3   credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  340  12  credits 

Music  for  Young  Children   2  credits 

Reading  Program  for  Young  Children  2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  304  15  credits 

Post  Student  Teaching  Seminar  1  credit 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design   103   2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203   2   credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech   122   2   credits 

English  Literature  204 3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3   credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105   1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305   2   credits 

Individual  and  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3   credits 

General  Mathematics  102  3   credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation   103    2   credits 

Music  Fundamentals   203    2   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3   credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205  3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6   credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  "Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Problems   of   Adjustment    3   credits 

The  Child  and  His   Curriculum   360   10  credits 

Methods  and  Practicum   in  Art   2   credits 

Methods  and  Practicum  in  Music  2  credits 

Methods  and  Practicum  in  Physical  Education  ....     2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404   15   credits 

Seminar  in  Education  1   credit 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

NON -DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College   101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design   103   2   credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203   2   credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature    102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech   122   2   credits 

English  Literature  204   3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205   3    credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3   credits 

Personal  Hygiene   105 1   credit 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

General  Mathematics  102  3   credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103    2   credits 

Music  Fundamentals   203    2   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3   credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205   3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Field  Studies  on  The  Adolescent 

and  His  Community 1  credit 

Introduction  to  The  Junior  High  School  4  credits 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Curriculum  15  credits 

Directed  Teaching  15  credits 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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SUGGESTED  COURSE  PATTERNS 
FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS* 

General  Arts  And  Science 

(By  choosing  proper  electives  students  may  prepare  for  later  specialization 
in  fields  such  as  Humanities,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Mathematics.) 


First  Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Second  Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin. 

or 
Sci.   206-207  General  Chemistry     8 
Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  speech     2 
Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 
or 

Elective 2-3 

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter- 
mediate French,  German  or 

Spanish 6 

P.  E.   101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion            2 

Or.  109  Orientation  0 


Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  121-122  Hist,  of 
Western  Civilization 
or 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of 

the  United  States  6 

*  *Mod.    Language    Intermedi- 
ate, Advan 6 

Electives  (Mathematics,  Soc.  Sci., 

English,  Music,  Art,  etc.)  ....     12-14 

P.   E.    201-202   Physical   Educa- 
tion         2 


32-34 


32-33 


Pre-Nursing 


First  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

En.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 

Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking  2 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8 

Mod.   Lang.   Elements   or   Inter- 
mediate   French,    German    or 

Spanish  6 

P.   E.    101-102   Physical   Educa- 
tion      2 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the  Jr. 

Col 0 


32 


Second  Year 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of  the 
United  States 

or 
Soc.  Sci.  121-122  Hist,  of  West. 

Civilization   6 

Psych.  201-202  General  Psy- 
chology        6 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry       8 
*  *  Modern    Lang.    Intermediate, 
Advanced 

or 

Electives    6 

P.   E.    201-202   Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 


32 


*These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies 
in  a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to 
transfer. 

**If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
Sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours 
for  electives  in  other  fields. 
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Pre-Law* 


First  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 
Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin. 

or 
Sci.   206-207   General  Chemistry     8 
Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  speech     2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking  2 

**Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or 
Intermediate  French,  German 

or  Spanish  6 

P.  E.   101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion            2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 


32 


Second  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of  the 

United   States   6 

*  *Mod.    Lang.    Intermed.,    Ad- 
vanced    6 

Electives    12 

P.   E.    201-202    Physical   Educa- 
tion     2 


32 


Pre -Medical,  Pre -Dental,  Or  Business  Administration* 

(Students  planning  to  follow  these  programs  may  be  advised  to  transfer  at  the 
end  of  one  year  in  the  junior  college  in  order  to  get  necessary  specialized  subjects 
in  the  second  year.  Additional  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  have  been 
added  that  may  provide  a  second  year.) 


Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry  8 
Math.  111-112  College  Algebra, 

Trig,   and   Analytics    6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't,  of  the  U.S.  3 
P.  E.   101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion      2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

36 


Business  Administration 

Sem.  Hrs. 
Eng.    102-103    Comp.    and    Lit.       6 
Sci.     104-105     Biological    Prin.       8 
Math.   105-106   Business  Math., 

Math,    of   Finance    6 

Eng.   122  Fundamentals  of 

Speech  2 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology       3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't,  of  the  U.S.       3 
Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 
or 

Elective 2-3 

P.   E.    101-102    Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

32-33 


*  These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies 
in  a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to 
transfer. 

**If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours 
for  electives  in  other  fields. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  according  to  the  following 
system: 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  parenthesis  at  the 
head  of  the  department  announcement.  Each  term  course  has  a  dis- 
tinctive number,  with  the  following  significance:  Courses  numbered 
100-199  inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  200-299  primarily  for 
sophomores,  300-399  primarily  for  juniors,  and  400-499  primarily 
for  seniors. 

Semesters  of  a  year  course  whose  numbers  are  separated  by  a  hyphen 
are  to  be  taken  in  sequence  throughout  a  year.  When  course  numbers 
are  separated  by  a  comma,  either  semester  may  be  taken  independently 
of  the  other. 

Occasionally  students  may  register  for  courses  above  or  below  their 
classification,  provided  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction. 

All  non-required  courses  are  offered  subject  to  sufficient  enrollment. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  for  which  there  is  no  organized  department  in  the  college 
are  listed  below: 

101-102  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
1  to  3  hours  per  week.    (No  credit.) 

The  first  semester's  work  is  part  of  the  advisory  program  planned 
and  administered  by  faculty  advisers  to  teachers  college  freshmen.  It 
includes  introduction  to  social  and  academic  aspects  of  college  living, 
individual  and  group  guidance  leading  to  the  more  effective  use  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  college. 

The  second  semester's  program  introduces  freshmen  to  the  program 
and  practices  in  modern  public  kindergarten-primary,  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools.  Field  trips  are  scheduled  to  observe  and  to  work 
with  children  in  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore 
County.  The  experiences  provided  as  a  part  of  this  course  help  freshmen 
to  elect  a  college  program  offering  training  in  the  area  best  suited  to 
their  teaching  interests. 

109-110  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  and  at  least  six  meetings  during  the 
second  semester.    (No  credit.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the  purposes  and  program 
of  the  junior  college  and  to  assist  them  in  making  adjustments  to  college 
life.    The  following  topics  are  included  by  lectures  and  discussions:  study 
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habits  and  budgeting  of  time;  note  taking;  reading  skills;  general  educa- 
tion and  history  of  junior  college  movement;  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
college;  grading  system;  graduation  requirements;  career  opportunities 
and  planning. 

During  the  second  semester  representatives  of  various  professions  and 
colleges  are  invited  to  the  college  to  participate  in  career  conferences 
which  aid  junior  college  students  in  making  plans  for  their  careers  and 
further  study  after  completion  of  the  junior  college  program. 
(Required  of  all  junior  college  freshmen  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.) 

301  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  elements  of 
the  intellectual  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  It  traces  certain  ad- 
ventures of  Western  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  classical  Greek  period. 
(Open  to  teachers  college  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  junior  college  students 
who  have  had  History  201  or  its  equivalent.) 
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ART   (1) 

Mrs.  Brouwer         Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman         Mr.  Pollack 
Mr.  Miller 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self-expression, 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation,  and  stimulate  cultural  pursuits. 
Design  as  related  to  our  contemporary  environment  is  stressed.  Theories 
of  art  education  are  explored.  Museum  visits  and  field  trips  supplement 
classroom  work. 

103  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  means  of  the  artist:  line,  form,  color,  texture,  spacial  relation- 
ships, etc.  are  investigated  in  order  to  develop  understanding  and  skill 
in  applying  design  principles. 

203  ART  IN  THE  CULTURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Design  in  architecture,  craft,  plastic  and  graphic  arts  of  contempo- 
rary civilizations  with  concern  for  historical  sources.  Investigation  is 
made  of  the  interaction  between  these  areas  and  the  other  forces  which 
mold  the  culture,  as  well  as  the  expressive  possibilities  of  many  materials. 

310  DESIGNING  WITH  MATERIALS 

4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  materials  available. 
Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth,  paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  use  of  tools  necessary  to  their  development  will  be  taught. 
Not  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had  Workshop  in  Handicrafts. 

311  ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be  studied 
in  a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  problems  of  elementary 
school  teachers. 

371  ART  AND  THE  CHILD 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  371.   Course  description  on  page  55. 
412  APPLIED  DESIGN  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  materials  of  art  will  be  developed  as  they  function  in  classroom 
and  assembly  use.  It  will  give  the  student  practice  in  the  use  and  assembl- 
ing of  materials  used  by  the  children  for  many  occasions  and  will  also 
equip  the  student  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  many  mechanical  aids  available 
in  classrooms  for  the  enrichment  of  assemblies  and  special  days'  programs. 
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414  SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  STU- 
DENTS 

4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  certain  fields  will  be  directed 
in  the  development  and  functioning  of  these  interests.  Registration  for 
this  course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

EDUCATION   (5) 

Mr.  Abendroth  Miss  Scott 

Mr.  Fickes  Miss  Smith 

Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman  Mr.  Visceglia 

Miss  Heagney  Mr.  "Williamson 

Miss  Woodward 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching 
the  education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences begin  in  the  freshman  year  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the 
study  of  children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences  in  observ- 
ing and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools.  As  students  ac- 
quire a  rich  background  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  the  arts, 
and  gain  skill  in  communication,  they  learn  to  make  these  function  in 
their  teaching. 

COURSES  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

340  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 
13  hours  per  week.    (Credit  12  hours.) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  is  composed  of  a  series  of  interrelated 
experiences  in  college  classes  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City 
and  nearby  counties  dealing  with  problems  of  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Focus  is  on  the  needs  of  children  in  the  age  groups  from  five 
years  to  about  eight  years  (Kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade  children) , 
and  on  the  ways  in  which  public  school  programs  can  be  organized  to 
help  children  of  these  ages  with  their  problems  of  learning.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  development  of  those  traits  and  skills  necessary  for  successful 
living  in  a  democratic  society.  Through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  co- 
operative group  action  in  the  college  program  and  in  the  programs  of 
associated  school  systems,  students  are  guided  in  interpreting  and  evalua- 
ting basic  ideas  which  guide  American  teachers  of  today  in  carrying 
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forward  their  professional  responsibilities  and  in  identifying   themselves 
emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually  with  the  teaching  profession. 

341  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  4  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  using  available  scientific 
knowledge  of  child  development  in  planning  an  effective  curriculum  for 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Opportunities  are  given  to  plan 
activities  with  small  groups  of  children  and  to  develop  them  in  actual 
schoolroom  situations.  Further  understandings  are  gained  through  the 
observation  of  children  in  a  wide  variety  of  school  activities,  and  through 
an  acquaintance  with  recent  educational  literature  and  audio-visual  aids. 

342  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  cotirse.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Experiences  which  develop  children's 
readiness  for  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  are  emphasized  and 
are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Ways  of  teaching  beginning  reading  and  writing  are  emphasized. 

343  ARITHMETIC  IN   THE   KINDERGARTEN   AND   PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  relating  to 
(1)  number  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  (2)  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic  and  (3)  selection  of  number  activities  for  teaching  the  basic 
number  concepts. 

344  WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  and 
with  ways  in  which  a  school  program  can  be  designed  to  promote  self- 
expression  and  self-realization.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  class 
discussion  of  problems  in  the  area  of  creative  expression.  Two  hours 
are  devoted  to  experimentation  with  such  media  for  self-expression  as 
music,  rhythm  movements,  blocks,  paints,  and  clay. 

345  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  science  a  survey  is  made  of  the  child's  environment  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  experiences.  Practical  work  is  provided 
in  selecting  and  carrying  out  many  of  these  experiences  through  the 
close  cooperation  of  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 
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346  EXPERIENCES  WITH  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  extension  of  the  ideas  developed  in  the  Workshop  in  Creative 
Experiences  with  emphasis  on  ways  in  which  experiences  with  music  pro- 
mote self-expression  and  self  realization.  Singing  experiences,  rhythmic 
movement  experiences,  singing  games,  and  rhythm  band  experiences  as 
they  organize  into  a  program  of  continuous  learnings  in  music  will  be 
studied.  Use  of  the  phonograph  as  a  teaching  aid  for  singing  will  be 
included.  One  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  work  in  music,  including  experiences  with  children. 
Prerequisite:  Education  344. 

To  be  taken  concurrent  with  the  block  or  following  student  teaching. 

347  READING  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  organization  of  programs  of 
reading  in  the  kindergarten,  first,  and  second  grades.  Emphasis  is  on 
experiences  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  individuals  in  their  quest  to 
master  reading  techniques,  social  use  of  reading  interests  and  skills  at  all 
levels  of  development,  materials  of  instruction  and  methods  of  evaluating 
growth  in  both  reading  interests  and  skills.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  creation  of  reading  materials  by  children  and  teacher  working 
cooperatively,  and  by  the  teacher.    Prerequisite:  Education  342. 

To  be  taken  following  student  teaching. 

303  and  404  DIRECTED  TEACHING 
(Credit  1  5  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  campus  or  in 
nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  teach- 
ing, to  participate  in  work  with  children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten- 
primary,  elementary,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other 
activities  for  which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors  af- 
ford guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  interpreting 
materials  which  further  the  total  educative  process  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  learner. 

COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

360  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

10  hours  per  week.    (Credit  10  hours.) 

A  series  of  experiences  planned  and  directed  by  the  faculty  to  help 
the  students  see  the  school  as  a  cooperative,  dynamic  element  in  the 
community;   to  provide  a  background   for  planning  with  children   and 
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for  evolving  with  them  a  program  of  experiences  based  on  their  needs 
and  the  needs  of  society.  The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning  are  developed  through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  cooperating  public  schools;  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion. 

361  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of  information 
upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school  pupils  to  inter- 
pret trends  in  modern  life.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  experience  in 
locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental  social 
information.  Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  ele- 
mentary school  level. 

362  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize 
the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it 
can  contribute  toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  selecting  science 
experiences  for  children  for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating 
the  results  of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children 
at  work. 

363  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic; 
core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elementary  mathematics;  re- 
search findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of 
instruction;  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 

364  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  abilities  to  use 
language  more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided 
for  observing  children's  reading  and  oral  and  written  expression. 

369  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

1  hour  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and  needs  of  our 
society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks  of  children,  the  organiza- 
tion and  sequence  of  activities  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and 
principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 
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371  ART  AND  THE  CHILD 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major 
considerations  of  art  education:  current  theory,  and  materials  and  tech- 
niques appropriate  to  the  elementary  school.  Students  are  given  experi- 
ences in  planning  and  teaching  art  in  elementary  classroom  situations. 
They  work  with  the  instructor  in  classroom  and  workshop  where  the 
art  problems  are  planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for  evaluation 
are  arranged  and  special  demonstrations  are  given  when  the  need  arises. 

372  MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  rich  and 
varied  music  program  in  the  elementary  school.  Skills  will  be  developed 
to  carry  on  singing,  listening,  instrumental,  rhythmic  and  creative  ex- 
periences with  children.  Students  will  have  opportunities  through  ob- 
servation and  practice  in  the  classroom  to  study  children's  needs,  capabili- 
ties, and  responses  in  music.  One  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class 
discussion  and  two  hours  to  laboratory  work  in  music,  including  experi- 
ences with  children  in  the  classroom. 

373  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teaching 
of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One 
class  session  each  week  is  devoted  to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching 
and  the  following  session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children. 
(Required  for  students  in  elementary  education.  Open  to  other  students 
as  an  elective.) 

374  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  will  have  opportunity  for  practice  in  activities  suitable  for 
use  in  teaching.  (Required  for  students  in  elementary  education.  Open 
to  other  students  as  an  elective.) 

420  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the 
elementary  grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  con- 
sidered; an  attempt  is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each 
age  level  and  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of 
Physical  Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Education  101-102. 
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430  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED 

COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  elementary 
school.  Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in  the  city  and  the 
counties  and  in  important  places  outside  the  state.  Evaluation  of  materials 
and  procedures  current  in  school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all 
types  of  music  activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program. 
Creative  work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 

303  and  404  DIRECTED  TEACHING 
(Credit  15  hours.) 

Course  described  on  page  53. 


COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


The  program  of  education  for  Junior  High  School  Teachers  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  between  methods  courses  and 
the  practical  experiences  of  observation  and  student  teaching.  All  stu- 
dents receive  methods  instruction  and  study  the  junior  high  school  child 
while  engaged  in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching 
situations.  Work  in  tests  and  measurement,  an  audio-visual  workshop, 
and  a  post-practice  seminar  on  education  problems  are  included  in  the 
program. 

250  FIELD  STUDIES  ON  THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  COM- 
MUNITY 
1  hour  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  junior  high  school 
division.  An  opportunity  is  provided  to  study  community  agencies  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  youth.  Individual  projects  provide  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  work  with  young  people  of  junior  high  school  age. 

3  59  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

The  topics  emphasized  are:  purpose  of  education,  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  program 
and  educational  experiences,  group  planning  and  work,  and  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

Replacing  Education  3  51:  The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum. 
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3  52  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the  junior 
high  school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composition,  penmanship, 
spelling,  library  usage,  and  work-study  skills.  Oral  communication  is  con- 
cerned with  speaking  and  with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  writ- 
ten communication  with  reading  and  writing;  the  selection  and  use  of 
resources  of  communication  with  research,  study,  and  library  practices. 

3  53  SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  prospective 
teachers  realize  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  general  science  materials  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  The  material  and  methods 
employed  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  development  of  children  of  this  level.  Various  types  of  cur- 
riculum organization  are  considered;  sets  of  textbooks  and  reference 
materials  are  analyzed  as  to  their  appropriateness;  experiences  are  pro- 
vided in  trying  out  curriculum  materials  which  are  developed  by  the 
class. 

3  54  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Consideration  of  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social  studies; 
materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organization  for  classroom 
use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  history,  geography 
and  citizenship  are  studied  as  well  as  integration,  correlation  and  the 
core  program. 

35  5  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice  of  test  in- 
struments; survey  of  test  literature;  administering,  scoring,  and  record- 
ing test  data;  interpretation  of  test  norms;  construction  of  informal 
tests.    Prerequisites:  Mathematics  203  and  Psychology  207. 

3  56  ENGLISH  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School  of  written  and  spoken  ex- 
pression in  the  light  of  experimental  findings  and  modern  practice. 

3  57  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  aims  and  purposes  of  mathematics  instruc- 
tion, it  provides  for  an  examination  of  courses  of  study  and  text  books  in 
mathematics  for  the  junior  high  school,  and  presents  some  of  the  scientific 
techniques  of  instruction  in  mathematics. 
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375  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field  stunts,  com- 
batives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

402  JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hotirs  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
junior  high  school  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student 
to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase 
his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

415  AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio-visual  apparatus, 
in  the  preparation  of  teaching  aids  and  in  the  application  of  modern  tools 
of  learning  to  the  classroom  situation.  Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject 
to  be  explored  are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pic- 
tures, graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

Required  of  and  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  junior  high 
school  education. 

451  CORE  TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Experiences  in  this  course  are  designed  to  help  prospective  core 
teachers  develop  understandings  of  the  philosophy,  organization,  content, 
and  methods  of  core  and  to  build  skills  necessary  for  working  effectively 
in  various  types  of  core  programs. 

452  WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  plan,  to  participate 
in,  and  to  evaluate  junior  high  school  activities  utilizing  art,  music, 
and  drama  skills.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  experiences  which  may 
be  employed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils;  vitalize  group 
learnings;  clarify  concepts,  and  build  desirable  appreciations. 

303  and  304  DIRECTED  TEACHING 
(Credit  15  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  53. 
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GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

103  ORIENTATION  FOR.  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

1  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.    (No  credit.) 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  second  semester  of  Orientation  101-102 
and  is  required  of  ail  students  transferring  from  the  junior  college  or 
other  colleges  provided  they  have  not  had  such  a  course  elsewhere.  It 
includes  visits  to  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  reviews  of  movies 
and  film  strips,  and  discussions  led  by  representatives  of  kindergarten- 
primary,  elementary,  and  junior  high  programs. 

305  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  values,  skills,  and 
judgments  implicit  in  the  teacher-leader  tasks  now  emerging  in  school 
and  community  situations,  with  emphasis  on  human  relations.  Discussion 
and  laboratory  experiences  are  centered  on  the  following  areas:  theory 
of  child  socialization;  child  and  school  in  the  frame  of  community  life; 
ways  of  resolving  school  problems  through  the  use  of  community  re- 
sources, and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  community.  Field  trips  include 
the  major  religious  institutions,  organizations  dedicated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  intercultural  relations  and  agencies  and  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  of  children  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

311  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  special  needs  of  children  in  the  early 
years  of  formal  education,  stressing  the  importance  of  freedom  as  well 
as  guidance  in  developing  thinking  and  imaginative  children.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  ways  of  providing  a  good  climate  for  learning  and  on  the 
kinds  of  instructional  materials  most  suitable  for  use  with  young  children. 

315  AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pictures,  school 
trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and  transcriptions.  Exper- 
ience is  afforded  in  the  location  of  materials,  operation  of  apparatus, 
preparation  of  pupil  and  teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation 
of  concrete  materials. 

331  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  professional  exper- 
iences in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organized  education. 
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401  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain 
a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  aware- 
ness of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form.  Required  of  students 
who  elect  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school  education. 

426  METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING  INSTRUCTION 

(ADVANCED) 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  elective  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  completed 
student  teaching  and  wish  further  work  in  developing  and  utilizing  the 
elementary  school  pupil's  reading  abilities.  This  course  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  principles  involved  in  building  a  sound  developmental 
reading  program  that  seeks  through  prevention  to  minimize  reading  diffi- 
culties.   Some  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  remedial  reading. 

461  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 

EDUCATION 
1  hour  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

A  workshop  experience  in  which  the  seniors  and  education  staff  work 
together  to  help  solve  the  immediate  professional  problems  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  facing  his  first  job. 
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ENGLISH    (6) 

Mr.  Bevins  Mr.  Guess 

Mr.  Brewington  Miss  Hughes 

Miss  Crabtree,  Chairman  Miss  Pottorf 

Mr.  Fallon  f  fMRS.  Sargent 
fMRs.  Gleisner  Miss  Sherman 

*Mr.  Gould  Mr.  Paul  West 

Mr.  Wright 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  written  and  spoken  forms. 

Fourteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  English  are  required  of  teachers 
college  students.  The  required  courses  are:  102-103  Composition  and 
Contemporary  Literature,  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  204  English 
Literature,  and  one  course  selected  from  these:  205  English  Literature, 
307  American  Literature,  308  American  Literature. 

100  CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.    (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  freshmen  who  have  defective  speech  and  teachers 
college  sophomores  who  fail  the  Speech  Qualification  Test  are  required  to 
take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  they  are  assigned  to  student  teaching. 

*102-103  COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions, and  reading  of  various  forms  of  literature.  A  research  paper  is  one 
of  the  main  projects  of  the  second  semester.  Students  needing  additional 
help  in  English  may  be  placed  in  small  sections  meeting  five  instead  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

*If  a  student  has  a  superior  record  on  his  entrance  examination 
and  if  he  is  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  exemption  from  English  102, 
he  may  request  an  examination  to  exempt  him  from  that  course.  The 
student  will  not  receive  credit  for  English  102.  He  will  have  to  take 
another  course  in  the  English  Department  or  in  some  other  department 
to  make  up  for  these  three  exempted  hours. 

f  Temporary  appointment,  first  semester  1954. 
*  Deceased,  November  1954. 
ff  Appointed  for  second  semester  195  5. 
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*122  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Emphasizes  the  sound  of  spoken  language,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking,  and  the  art  of  oral  reading.  Required  of  all 
teachers  college  students  in  the  freshman  year. 

204  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  closely  acquaints  the  student  with  some  of  the  work  of 
major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  through  Pope.  Required 
of  all  students. 

Prerequisite:  English  102-103. 

205  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  closely  acquaints  the  student  with  some  of  the  work  of 
major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Samuel  Johnson  through  T.  S. 
Eliot.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  English  with  an  emphasis 
in  literature. 

218  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  beginning  course  in  public  speaking  for  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  public  address  and  practice  in  speaking  to  a  classroom  audience.  Em- 
phasizes selection  and  organization  of  subject,  language,  bodily  action, 
pronunciation,  and  voice.  Based  on  the  extempore  method  of  expository 
and  persuasive  speaking. 

Prerequisite:  English  122   (Fundamentals  of  Speech). 

223  SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  the 
educational  principles  that  govern  attitudes  toward  exceptional  children 
in  general  and  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  children  in  particular. 

Opportunities  for  observation  and  participation  in  clinical  practice 
are  provided  in  this  course.  Baer  School  for  orthopedically  handicapped 
children,  Baltimore  Cerebral  Palsy  Nursery  School,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  Children's  Rehabilitation  Institute  are  some  of  the  observa- 
tion centers. 

Each  student  spends  one  hour  per  week  in  the  State  Teachers  College 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  for  Children.  The  student  observes  the  ther- 
apist working  with  children  from  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  school  during  the  first 

*If  a  student  demonstrates  the  ability  to  do  the  work  of  English  122 
he  will  be  permitted  to  choose  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  take  advanced 
work  in  speech  or  an  elective  in  any  other  field. 
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nine  weeks  of  the  term;  during  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  term,  he  is 
assigned  at  least  one  child  with  whom  he  works  in  the  clinic,  under 
supervision. 

275  PLAY  PRODUCTION  —  DIRECTION 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  play  from  the  standpoint  of  the  director  will  be  considered. 
Included  in  the  course  will  be  the  history  and  theory  of  play  production, 
practice  in  staging  a  play  which  will  equip  the  student  to  produce  a  play 
and  to  work  effectively  with  young  people  to  achieve  their  maximum 
creative  ability. 

278  PLAY  PRODUCTION  —  ACTING 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  will  cover  the  principles  of  acting,  the  history  and 
theory  of  dramatic  art  and  practice  in  all  phases  of  acting.  Improvisa- 
tions will  be  used  to  develop  sensitiveness  to  characterization  and  pro- 
jection of  emotion  and  thought. 

327  VOICE  AND  PHONETICS 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  voice  production  and  phonetics. 
It  provides  individual  practice  and  drill  in  speech  sounds  and  acceptable 
spoken  language.  Electrical  recordings  of  voice  and  speech  are  made 
throughout  the  study. 

Prerequisite:  English  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech. 

304  ORAL  READING  AND  INTERPRETATION 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

General  principles  of  oral  reading,  and  the  art  of  interpretation  in 
poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.    Enrollment  for  the  class  is  limited. 
Prerequisite:  English  122  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

307  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major 
writers  in  American  literature.  The  material  covered  will  include  the 
Colonial  Period  to  Walt  Whitman. 

308  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major 
writers  in  American  literature  from  Walt  Whitman  through  contempo- 
rary writers. 
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315  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  during  the 
period  of  the  comedies  and  historical  plays.  The  course  includes  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 

316  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  great  tragedies  and  the  late  romantic  come- 
dies. This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  315,  but  may  be  taken 
independently  if  desired. 

319  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  work  of  important  modern  poets. 

320  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  work  of  important  twentieth  century 
novelists. 

321  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  includes  the  reading  of  plays  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  the  twentieth  century. 

326  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  mythology  in  English  and  American  literature. 

328.  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  chief  books  of  The  Old  Testament  and  The  Apocrypha 
from  a  literary  and  historic  point  of  view.    It  is  not  a  course  in  theology. 

329  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  religious  and  moral  teachings  of  Christianity;  the 
separation  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Judaism;  a  study  of  the  life  and 
philosophy  of  St.  Paul;  and  the  permanent  values  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  approach  is  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  and  no 
theology  is  involved. 
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3  30  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  changes  and  reasons  for  the  changes  in  grammar, 
sound,  and  vocabulary  of  the  language,  from  Old  English  to  modern 
times. 

333  READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  great  European  writings  in  translation  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  the  Renaissance. 

334  READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  great  European  writings  in  translation  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  1900. 

379  ELEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  THEATER 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  elements  required  to  effec- 
tively stage  plays  with  children  and  for  children.  These  elements  will 
include  directional  procedure,  stagecraft  when  limited  facilities  are  avail- 
able, and  practice  with  children  to  obtain  the  most  rewarding  experience 
for  the  child.  Creative  dramatics  will  be  considered  and  practiced  as  a 
teaching  device  and  entertainment  medium.  Assembly  programing  and 
production  will  be  discussed.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  devote 
time  for  rehearsals  with  the  children.  (The  course  in  Directing  —  6.275 
—  is  recommended  as  background  for  this  course.) 

3  83,  384  ADVANCED  WRITING 

3  hours  per  %veek.    (Credit  ,3  hours  for  each  cotirse.) 

Course  383  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  expression.  It 
includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and  encourages  work  in  any 
creative  form. 

Course  384  is  concerned  with  the  techniques  of  writing  for  the 
newspaper. 

Each  course  is  to  be  offered  in  alternate  years  and  is  to  be  taken 
independently  of  the  other. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  342.   Course  description  on  page  52. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  364.   Course  description  on  page  54. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  52.   Course  description  on  page  57. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  401.    Course  description  on  page  60. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402.   Course  description  on  page  5  8. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  ENGLISH 

EMPHASIS  IN  LITERATURE 

The  specific  purposes  of  English  as  an  area  of  concentration  with  an 
emphasis  in  literature  are  to  give  comprehensive  introductions  to  the 
fields  of  English  and  American  literature,  presenting  literature  in  historical 
perspective  and  acquainting  the  student  with  major  works  and  writers 
of  the  English  language;  to  give  as  electives  advanced  courses  in  limited 
areas,  allowing  the  student  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  particular  liter- 
ary figures,  types,  and  ideas,  and  to  discover  the  resources  and  practice 
the  methods  of  research. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  this  concentration:  205  Eng- 
lish Literature,  307,  308  American  Literatures.  These  courses  add  six 
credit  hours  to  the  fourteen  required  of  all  students.  The  emphasis  in 
literature  is  completed  by  the  selection  of  five  hours  from  other  courses 
in  the  department. 

EMPHASIS  IN  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS 

The  specific  purposes  of  English  as  an  area  of  concentration  with  an 
emphasis  in  speech  and  dramatics  are:  to  train  and  develop  the  student 
in  the  skills  of  oral  communication  and  dramatic  arts  and  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  aesthetic  values  in  the  art  and  literature  of  oral 
performance  and  to  develop  a  critical  ability  in  evaluation  of  the  speech 
arts. 

Those  completing  an  emphasis  in  this  field  must  take  327  Voice  and 
Phonetics,  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  hours  required  of  all  students. 
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Five  or  six  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  218  Public 
Speaking,  2  credit  hours;  223  Speech  and  the  Classroom  Teacher,  3;  275 
Play  Production-Directing,  2;  278  Play  Production-Acting,  2;  304  Oral 
Reading  and  Interpretation,  3;  379  Children's  Theater,  2. 

Five  or  six  hours  are  required  from  the  following  related  courses  and 
other  courses  in  the  English  department:  315  Shakespeare,  3  credit  hours; 
316  Shakespeare,  3;  321  Contemporary  Drama,  3.  Five  or  six  credit  hours 
must  be  selected  from  other  courses  in  the  department.  (Shakespeare  and 
Contemporary  Drama  are  recommended.) 

HEALTH  EDUCATION   (8) 

Miss  Daniels,  Chairman 
**Miss  Bize  fMiss  Weber 

The  Health  Education  courses  deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  human 
organism  for  healthy  growth  and  development.  The  courses  stress  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health 
and  contributing  to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

105  PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

1  hour  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

Introduction  to  personal  health  with  emphasis  on  health  problems  of 
the  college  freshman. 

305  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SCHOOL  HEALTH 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Individual  and  school  health  problems  and  practices  with  elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  basis  for  understanding. 

310  ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community,  state  and 
national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases 
and  the  individual's  responsibility  and  role  in  maintaining  and  improving 
community  health. 

MATHEMATICS   (11) 

Mr.  Mueller,  Chairman  Mr.  Volpel 

Students  electing  the  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school 
program  are  required  to  take  three  hours  of  general  mathematics;  students 
electing  the  junior  high  school  program  are  required  to  take  six  hours  of 

**On  leave,  second  semester  195  5. 
f  Temporary  appointment,  second  semester  1955. 
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general  mathematics  or  its  equivalent.  The  department  offers  electives 
for  junior  college  students  or  for  teachers  college  students  who  may  wish 
additional  preparation  toward  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  junior  high 
school. 

102  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  mathematics  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  a  number  system.  The 
topics  considered  include:  origin  of  number;  structure  of  a  positional 
number  system;  development  of  the  fundamental  operations;  nature  of 
reasoning  in  mathematics;  approximate  numbers. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  teachers  college.  Not  open  to  students 
in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer  credit  in  mathematics. 

105  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

3  hours  per  week  first  semester.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  practical  knowledge  of  and 
develop  a  computation  skill  in  certain  basic  problems  of  business.  It  begins 
with  a  review  of  the  mechanics  of  computation  and  the  fundamentals  of 
problem  solving  and  subsequently  covers  topics  involving  taxes,  wages, 
interest,  discount,  business  ownership,  retailing,  insurance,  and  securities. 

106  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

As  a  sequel  to  Business  Mathematics,  consideration  is  given  to  com- 
pound interest  and  discount,  amortization,  sinking  funds,  valuation  of 
bonds,  depreciation,  annuities,  and  elements  of  insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Business  Mathematics,  11.105,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

111-112  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA,  TRIGONOMETRY,  AND 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

Basic  algebraic  principles,  concepts,  and  skills  are  reviewed  and  ex- 
tended to  include  such  topics  as  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  and 
probability.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  elements  of  triangulation,  polar 
coordinates,  and  finally  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conies. 

Prerequisite:  One  full  year  of  secondary  school  algebra. 

For  permission  to  take  this  course  for  one  semester  only  consult  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

202  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  educational  and  psychological  research  and  will 
include  the  following  topics:  measures  of  central  tendency,  correlation, 
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probability,  frequency  distributions,  sampling,  tests  of  significance,  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

203    GENERAL   MATHEMATICS   FOR    JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  topics  developed  include  principles  of  percentage  and  interest 
with  applications,  collection  and  organization  of  statistical  data,  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  graphs,  basic  principles  and  techniques 
of  algebra,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  numerical  trigonometry. 
The  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  enriched  by  field  problems  and  experi- 
ences in  appropriate  areas  of  study. 

Prerequisite:  General  Mathematics,  11.102,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Not  open  to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are  seeking  transfer 
credit  in  mathematics. 

313-314  CALCULUS,  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

First  semester:  variables,  functions  and  limits;  differentiation  of 
algebraic  and  transcendental  functions;  applications  to  maxima  and 
minima,  time  rates  and  motion,  curvature;  partial  differentiation,  theorem 
of  mean  value. 

Second  semester:  integration,  the  definite  integral,  integration  as  a 
process  of  summation,  applications  to  physics  and  geometry,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Prerequisite:  111-112  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.   Course  description  on  page  52. 
ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week. 
Credited  as  Education  363.    Course  description  on  page  54. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

In  order  for  a  student  to  acquire  an  area  of  concentration  in  mathe- 
matics he  should  elect  the  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry 
course  the  first  year  (111,  112).  The  General  Mathematics  course  (102) 
should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Nine  semester  hours  of  elective  courses  to  make  the  required  total  of 
eighteen  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  105  Business  Mathe- 
matics, 106  Mathematics  of  Finance,  202  Introduction  to  Statistics,  313 
Differential  Calculus,  and  314  Integral  Calculus. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES    (12) 

Miss  Tansil  Mr.  von  Schwerdtner,  Chairman 

While  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
is  to  offer  to  junior  college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal 
arts  colleges,  students  in  the  teachers  college  may  also  avail  themselves 
of  these  offerings. 

121-122  FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

221-222  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  French  121  and  122  or  equivalent. 

111-112  GERMAN  ELEMENTS 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

211-212  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  German  111  and  112  or  equivalent. 

101-102  SPANISH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 
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201-202  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  translation 
of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

According  to  demand,  the  following  courses  on  the  advanced  level 
may  be  given:  French  321,  German  311,  and  Spanish  301 — Novel  and 
Short  Story;  French  322,  German  312,  and  Spanish  302  —  Drama  and 
Poetry;  French  323,  German  313,  and  Spanish  303  — History  of  Liter- 
ature with  collateral  reading  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  classical 
authors,  respectively,  in  the  original. 

Each  course  3  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

French  324,  German  314,  and  Spanish  304  —  Advanced  Conver- 
sation. 

2  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

French  325,  German  315,  and  Spanish  305  — Advanced  Composition. 

1  hour  per  week  for  1  semester.    (Credit  1  hour.) 


MUSIC   (13) 

Mr.  Geriak  Miss  MacDonald,  Chairman 

Miss  Weyforth 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music,  as  con- 
sumers, through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and  as  producers,  through 
singing  and  playing.  Through  music,  students  have  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  a  social  medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to 
bring  similar  opportunities  to  children. 

103  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build  a  background 
for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of  life  today.  The  elements  of 
music  (rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony)  together  with  tone  color  and 
form  are  presented;  their  significance  in  various  compositions  are  con- 
sidered. Folk  and  art  songs,  opera,  symphony,  and  tone  poems  are  studied. 
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The  equivalent  of  one  hour  per  week  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  experience  with  music  through  phonograph  records, 
movies,  concerts,  radio  and  television. 

203  MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  student  will  develop  his  understanding  of  music  and  its  elements 
through  singing,  playing  of  various  instruments,  and  rhythmic  expression. 
Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  musical  abilities  and  individual 
differences.  The  equivalent  of  one  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class 
instruction,  including  discussion  of  assignments,  and  two  hours  to  per- 
formance of  individual  and  group  activities,  under  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  the  instructor. 

310  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  —  ADVANCED  COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  musical  styles  —  classical,  romantic,  impressionistic,  modern,  —  with 
illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of  the  music  of  these  periods  in  rela- 
tion to  historical  and  social  backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  In- 
cludes guidance  in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for 
study  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work  in 
appreciation. 

311  ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CONDUCTING 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear  training 
and  sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs.  Individual  and  group 
performance.    Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Glee  Club. 

312  CLASS  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANYING 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  additional  experience  at  the 
piano  keyboard  and  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted Music  203. 

209-210  GLEE  CLUB 

1  y2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  choral  literature.  Maximum  of  3  points 
may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical  Organiza- 
tions under  Activities,  page  27  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of  this  work.) 

215-216  ORCHESTRA 

1  x/z  hours  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature.  A  maximum  of  3 
points  credit  may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.    (See  Musical 
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Organizations  under  Activities,  page  27  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of 
this  work.) 

372  MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  372.   Course  description  on  page  5  5. 

430  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED 
COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  430.   Course  description  on  page  56. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (16) 

Miss  Roach  Mr.  Minnegan 

Mr.  Killian  Miss  Daniels,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Fagella 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  development  of 
skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation  in  sports  and  in- 
telligent spectatorship,  and  development  of  interest  in  active  outdoor 
recreation. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  First  semester:    101,201.   Second  semester: 
102,  202. 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  education  activi- 
ties, and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  for  using  them 
intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  approach  to  other  and  more  advanced 
activities.  The  courses  should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain 
physical  fitness;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  understandings; 
to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skill  and  physical  education  activities. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  individual  gym- 
nastics for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  appointment  and  attendance 
is  required.  Both  individual  and  group  conferences  are  held  and  the  stu- 
dent has  opportunity  to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  con- 
tinues until  the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demonstra- 
tion of  good  posture.    This  is  part  of  the  course  101-202. 

310  RECREATION 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after-school  activities 
for  children,  such  as   club,  hiking,   camping  and   playground  activities. 
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Students  visit  recreation  centers  in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various 
phases  of  recreation  —  story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  play- 
ground, and  club  work  —  are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students 
are  expected  to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  with  children. 

375  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field,  stunts,  com- 
batives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

410  RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for  teaching 
rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fundamental  dance  rhythm, 
creation  of  simple  dance  patterns,  singing  games  and  types  of  accompani- 
ment, selection  of  appropriate  materials  for  various  age  levels  and  possible 
outcomes,  preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday  programs, 
and  recreational  dancing.    Students  will  have  practice  in  these  activities. 

420  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Additional  preparation  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  con- 
sidered; an  attempt  is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each 
age  level  and  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  contri- 
bute to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of 
Physical  Education,  the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Educa- 
tion 101-102. 

373  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  55. 

374  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  1  hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  5  5. 

PSYCHOLOGY   (20) 

Miss  Clarke  Mr.  Hartley,  Chairman 

Mr.  Mann  **Mr.  Moser 

Mr.  Neulander 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  entrusts  its  children  that 
they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding,  wise  guidance, 

**On  leave,  second  semester  195  5. 
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and  intelligent  direction  of  the  growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may- 
become  a  well-adjusted  personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psy- 
chology claims  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  under- 
standing, prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

201  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  which 
are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience  and  behavior.  The  materials 
cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are: 
scope  and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psychological 
development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  motivation  of  be- 
havior; perception;  feeling  and  emotion;  measurement  of  individual  dif- 
ferences.  Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 

202  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  second  semester.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  extension  of  General  Psychology  201  with  emphasis  upon  re- 
search methodology  and  simple  experimentation  illustrating  the  subject 
matter  of  general  psychology  and  the  use  of  the  experimental  method. 
Included  are  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  learning,  sensory  ex- 
perience, feeling  and  emotion,  individual  differences,  measurement  of 
personality  traits.  Open  to  junior  college  students  who  have  taken 
Psychology  201  or  the  equivalent. 

205  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  procedures 
used  in  making  a  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
Through  a  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of  human  development 
students  gradually  develop  the  ability  to  interpret  normal  behavior  pat- 
terns in  terms  of  the  drives  which  energize  them  and  the  past  experiences 
which  give  them  direction.  Through  observation  of  children  and  the 
writing  and  interpretation  of  records  the  interweaving  of  theory  and 
direct  experience  will  be  made  possible. 

206  PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  further  development  of 
skills  and  abilities  begun  in  Psychology  205.  The  student's  own  problems 
and  the  common  adjustment  problems  of  the  child  will  be  emphasized. 
Increased  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  culture  upon  the  growing 
child  and  his  methods  for  meeting  these  demands.  Varied  experiences 
are  provided  for  the  direct  observation  and  interpretation  of  child  be- 
havior, the  learning  process,  the  measurement  of  abilities,  and  the  group- 
ing of  children  in  the  elementary  school. 
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207  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during  adolescence; 
social  development  and  heterosexuality;  adolescent  personality;  problems 
of  adjustment;  juvenile  delinquency;  guidance  of  adolescents. 

208  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Learning  as  adjustment;  forms  of  learning;  experimental  data  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  nature  and   conditions   of  learning.     Teaching 
and  learning;  procedures  helpful  for  improving  learning  efficiency;  trans- 
fer of  training. 
420  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  processes  of  adjustment,  the 
main  problems  of  life  to  which  adjustment  is  made,  and  the  nature  of 
conflict.   Guest  lecturers,  movies,  and  field  trips  are  included. 

322  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  human  relationships.  This  course  is  designed  to  examine 
the  factors  inherent  in  the  structure  and  function  of  groups.  Through 
films,  readings,  lectures,  recordings  and  discussions,  recent  advances  in 
sociology,  anthrapology,  clinical  psychology  and  psychiatry  will  be  taken 
into  account.   Prerequisite:  Psychology  20-201  or  20.205. 

323  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  mental  equipment  of  individual  children.  Different  degrees  of 
retardation  and  their  causes,  and  disorders  of  behavior  which  frequently 
are  concomitant,  and  the  psychological  bases  of  a  suitable  curriculum  for 
mentally  retarded  children  are  considered.  The  causes  and  consequences 
of  emotional  disturbance  in  children,  and  the  special  needs  of  children 
with  serious  emotional  problems  are  outlined.  The  characteristics  and 
needs  of  the  gifted  child  together  with  special  problems  in  development, 
motivation,  and  learning,  and  their  implications  for  educational  provisions 
and  methods  are  considered. 

402  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  educational  and  pscho- 
logical  testing  and  evaluation.  A  study  is  made  of  the  construction,  ad- 
ministration, interpretation  and  use  of  the  various  evaluative  devices  of 
achievement,  aptitude,  intelligence,  interests  and  personality.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  problem  of  appraisal  and  how  the  results  of  appraisal 
can  contribute  to  the  school  program.  This  course  is  open  only  to  those 
students  who  have  had  General  Psychology  or  Human  Growth  and  De- 
velopment. 
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SCIENCE    (17) 

Mr.   Hathaway,  Chairman 
Mr.  Cox  Mr.  McDowell 

Mr.  Crook  Miss  Odell 

Mr.  Desautels  Mr.  Rubendall 

Mr.  J.  Y.  West 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand  their  natural 
environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena  which  are  part  of  their  every- 
day lives. 

The  courses  are  designed  not  only  to  enrich  the  students'  background 
but  also  to  make  them  better  able  to  select  desirable  experiences  in  natural 
science  for  pupils. 

101-102  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  study  of  methods 
by  which  biological  knowledge  is  acquired  and  tested.  The  first  semester 
includes  an  analysis  of  the  general  characteristics  of  living  things.  This 
is  done  through  a  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  evolutionary- 
sequence  with  stress  placed  on  the  forms  and  life  histories  of  representa- 
tive animals  and  a  comparison  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  frog 
and  human  organ  systems.  The  content  of  the  second  semester  includes  a 
study  of  embryology  and  the  mechanics  of  vertebrate  development,  the 
genetics  of  plants  and  animals,  a  survey  of  important  plant  groups  and 
life  histories,  modern  interpretations  of  organic  evolution,  and  principles 
of  ecology  and  conservation. 

Prerequisite:   Biology   101   is  a  basic  requirement  for  Biology   102. 

104-105  BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  a  general  course  with  illustrative  material  taken  from  plant 
and  animal  biology.  The  first  semester  includes  a  study  of  the  character- 
istics of  living  things  and  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  vertebrate 
systems  as  represented  by  the  frog  and  man.  Coincident  with  this  study 
is  a  treatment  of  such  areas  as  human  nutrition,  gametogenesis,  growth, 
and  development.  A  study  is  also  made  of  a  series  of  animal  forms  and 
its  evolutionary  significance.  The  second  semester  consists  of  a  study  of 
genetics,  modern  interpretations  of  evolution,  and  a  survey  of  important 
plant  groups.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  of  laboratory.  Open  to 
junior  college  students  only. 
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200  CONSUMER  AND  COMMUNITY  SCIENCE 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  understand  how  the  basic 
principles  of  science  are  transferred  from  an  academic,  laboratory  back- 
ground for  application  in  the  production,  testing  and  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  in  the  function  of  community  projects.  Lecture  and 
laboratory  activities  will  prepare  a  background  for  field  trips. 

202-203  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  txvo  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  acquaintance  with  the  various 
fields  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  increase  awareness 
of  physical  phenomena  and  to  show  how  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  these  phenomena  contribute  to  living.  Astronomy  and  the 
earth  sciences  are  studied  in  the  first  semester.  In  the  second  semester 
chemistry  and  the  physics  of  electricity  and  sound  are  studied.  The  course 
cuts  across  the  boundaries  of  these  fields  in  order  to  bring  out  their  rela- 
tionships and  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  scientific  advances  of  today. 

206-207  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  course  constitutes  the  first  year  of  college  chemistry.  The 
content  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  principles  and  theories  underlying  modern 
chemistry.  It  includes  study  of  chemical  laws,  physical  constants,  theories 
of  solutions,  ionization,  valency,  and  structure  of  matter.  Laboratory  and 
lecture  periods  are  coordinated  so  as  to  develop  these  principles  through 
an  experimental  and  problem  approach.  Additional  contents  include  the 
detailed  study  of  certain  elements  and  compounds  as  they  have  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  general  theory.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

211-212  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  8  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  junior  college  student,  the  student 
concentrating  in  junior  high  school  science  teaching,  and  the  student 
desiring  to  further  his  background  in  science.  A  basic  knowledge  of 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  is  assumed.  This  course  will  include  treat- 
ment of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  an 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  111  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

308  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

6  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.    (Credit  4  hours.) 

The  principles  of  chemistry  studied  in  Chemistry  206-207  are  ampli- 
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fied  and  applied  to  the  detection  of  common  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
ions.    Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  206-207  or  its  equivalent. 

318  MICROBIOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  build  a  solid  background  for  both  pros- 
pective teachers  and  those  junior  college  students  expecting  to  major  in 
some  phase  of  the  biological  sciences.  It  is  designed  principally  as  a 
laboratory  course  investigating  such  groups  of  organisms  as  bacteria, 
protozoa,  and  lower  plant  forms.  Appropriate  techniques  and  apparatus 
are  utilized.   Two  two-hour  class  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  104-105. 

3  32  MINERALOGY 

4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  an  introduction  to  physical  and 
descriptive  mineralogy.  It  is  a  cultural  course  which  offers  a  broad  view 
of  minerals  and  crystals  and  their  importance  to  society.  It  will  include 
treatment  of  crystallography,  chemical  mineralogy,  blowpipe  analysis, 
physical  tests,  origins  and  types  of  mineral  ore  bodies,  and  mineral  identi- 
fication. Study  of  materials  in  the  classroom.  Field  trips  on  request. 
Available  to  both  junior  college  and  teachers  college  students.  Two  two- 
hour  class  periods. 

392  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  to  be  conducted  by  the  conservation 
staff  of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Research  and  Education  under  the 
direction  of  the  science  department.  The  course  will  provide  information 
on  such  natural  resources  as  water,  soil,  forests,  game,  and  fisheries. 
Field  trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  Biology  101-102  or  104-105, 

or  recommendation  of  the  science  department. 

418  FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various  forms, 
in  various  environments  and  with  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to  one 
another  and  to  man.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  work  will 
center  around  field  observations  made  in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and  streams 
and  will  stress  organisms  of  practical  importance  and  general  interest. 

419  INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  in  the  interrelationship  of  the  individual  and  community 
to  aviation  developments.    Basic  principles  of  flight  theory  and  control, 
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aircraft  and  engine  construction,  navigation,  weather  information  pro- 
cessing, air  traffic  control,  and  A.  A.  A.  regulations  are  studied.  Military, 
political,  and  geographical  implications  of  aviation  and  the  influences  of 
large  aviation  facilities  on  the  community  are  considered.  Field  trips, 
laboratory  work,  and  Link  Trainer  instruction  are  included  in  the  course. 

420  ORNITHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  structure,  be- 
havior, ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Migration  and  individual  bird 
movements  are  studied  at  the  U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Sta- 
tion which  has  been  established  on  the  campus. 

421  INSECTS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  .3  hours.) 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Recognition 
of  the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their  structure,  behavior, 
ecology,  economic  importance,  and  control  are  dealt  with.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  insects  which  affect  directly  the  city  and  rural 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  students  in  prepar- 
ing teaching  materials. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  362.   Course  description  on  page  52. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  345.   Course  description  on  page  52. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  353.   Course  description  on  page  57. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  SCIENCE 

CONCENTRATION  I 

This  concentration  is  for  students  desiring  to  teach  science  in  the 
junior  high  school  and  for  others  desiring  more  intensive  preparation  in 
science.  The  following  courses  are  required:  101-102  Biological  Science, 
6  credit  hours;  206-207  General  Chemistry,  8;  211-212  General  Physics, 
8.  Students  may  elect  science  courses  totaling  six  credit  hours  to  com- 
plete this  concentration. 

Students  selecting  this  concentration  are  excused  from  the  general 
requirement  of  202-203  Physical  Science. 
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CONCENTRATION  II 

This  concentration  is  for  students  with  a  general  interest  in  science. 
Courses  required  for  this  concentration  are:  101-102  Biological  Science, 
6  credit  hours;  202-203  Physical  Science,  6.  To  complete  the  concentra- 
tion students  may  elect,  with  the  advice  of  members  of  the  department, 
fourteen  credit  hours  in  science  courses. 

The  biology  course  should  be  taken  first  in  each  concentration.  The 
sequence  for  physics  and  chemistry  in  Concentration  I  should  be  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  the  department. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE    (30) 

Geography,  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Political  Science 
Mr.  Beishlag  Mr.  Laine 

Miss  Blood  Mr.  Matthews 

Mr.  Hellerich  Mr.  McCleary 

Miss  Kahl  **Mr.  Walther 

Mr.  Koch  Mr.  Willis,  Chairman 

Eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sciences  are  required 
for  teachers  college  students.  The  required  courses  are:  103-104  Elements 
of  Geography,  121-122  History  of  Western  Civilization,  and  221-222 
History  of  the  United  States. 

COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

103-104  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hotirs.) 

Elements  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  both  human  and  natural  agencies;  regional  studies 
with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelations  between  the  physical  environment, 
and  plant,  animal  and  human  life;  map  reading  and  interpretation. 

309  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

A  study  of  the  areal  distribution  and  character  of  the  economic 
activities  in  various  Latin  American  countries  in  relation  to  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Resources  and  problems  of  their  development;  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade  to  the  economy;  relationships  with  the  United 
States. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 
**On  leave  from  September  1954. 
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310  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes 
and  interprets  the  culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the 
natural  settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

311  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  regional  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  human  geography  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  Europe.  Problems  of  nationality,  economic  development, 
and  cultural  conflicts  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

314  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  some  of  the  human  and  economic  resources  and  problems 
of  Japan,  China  and  India.  Traditional  land  use,  recent  commercial 
agriculture,  real  and  potential  industrial  development,  political  problems, 
and  the  relation  of  these  regions  to  current  world  affairs. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

316  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  industries,  and 
population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  international  trade.  An 
analysis  of  the  productive  and  extractive  industries,  manufacturing,  and 
commerce  in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

320  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state  and  its  rela- 
tions to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  Natural  re- 
sources; regional  land  use;  industrial  development,  particularly  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical interest. 

(Enrollment  limited  to  Seniors  and  those  Juniors  who  are  preparing 
for  the  Junior  High  School  program.  Field  trip  expenses  total  approxi- 
mately $15.00,  payable  when  trips  are  taken.) 
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330  GEOGRAPHY  LABORATORY 
4  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

Practical  exercises  in  cartography,  statistics,  and  field  techniques. 

Prerequisite:   Geography   103-104. 

413  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  geographical  analysis  of  urban  settlements  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  them.  Provision  is  made  for  a  field  study  of  a  typical  urban 
community  area  such  as  Towson. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

430  PROSEMINAR:  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  reading  and  research  course  in  selected  problems  in  the  field  of 
geography.  (For  students  with  a  "B"  average  in  at  least  twelve  hours  of 
geography  and  approval  of  the  department.) 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

121-122  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  the 
beginnings  of  human  cultural  activity  to  the  present. 

221-222  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.    (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces 
which  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American  democracy. 

303  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1783 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  evolution  of  the  political,  legal,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
institutions  of  England  and  the  spread  of  England  overseas.  The  triumph 
of  Parliament  over  monarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Rights  of 
Englishmen. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122. 

304  BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The  struggle 
against  France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
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political  control,  the  spread  of  empire,  the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and  the  evolution  of  democratic  processes. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122. 

312  EUROPE  SINCE  1914 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  conflicting 
political  ideologies  between  wars;  the  origins,  strategies,  and  results  of 
World  War  II.  The  material  achievements  of  the  modern  age  will  be 
viewed  in  light  of  the  evolving  world. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122. 

320  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 
Course  description  on  page  82. 

322  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICANS  TO  1865 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2-3  hours.) 

A  biographical  approach  to  United  States  history.  Significant  per- 
sonalities who  have  influenced  cur  national  history  in  the  areas  of  govern- 
ment, business,  religion,  science,  journalism,  the  arts,  and  social  reform. 
(The  third  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
major  research  project  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.) 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122;  221-222. 

323  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICANS  SINCE  1865 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2-3  hours.) 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122;  221-222. 

326  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  since  1914  as  it  affects  the  present  status  and  future 
development  of  the  American  people. 

Prerequisite:  History  221-222. 

409  PROBLEMS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  IDEOLOGIES 
2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2-3  hours.) 

A  consideration  of  the  major  intellectual  systems  in  contemporary 
civilization  and  their  historical  evolution.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
understanding  the  importance  of  ideology  in  contemporary  society.  (The 
third  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major 
research  project  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.) 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122;  221-222;  and  approval  of  instructor. 
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421  THE  AGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  1763-1790 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  detailed  study,  with  some  use  of  primary  sources,  of  selected  prob- 
lems in  the  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional  periods.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  the  technique  and 
methodology  of  historical  research  and  writing. 

Prerequisite:  History  221-222;  and  approval  of  instructor. 

420  PROSEMINAR  IN  HISTORY 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  reading  and  research  course  dealing  with  a  particular  phase  of 
history  with  considerable  attention  to  sources  and  historiography.  (For 
students  with  a  "B"  average  in  history  and  approval  of  the  department.) 


COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS, 
AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

301  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man.  Patterns  of 
individual  and  group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion 
of  culture  elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes,  patri- 
archal and  matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and  tribal  organization 
are  considered. 

302  INTERRELATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  synthesis  of  the  disciplines  of  political  science,  economics  and 
sociology  with  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  three  in  understand- 
ing the  world  today. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  teachers  college  who  have  not 
had  more  than  one  of  the  following:  Introduction  to  Sociology,  301; 
Introduction  to  Economics,  305;  Government  of  the  United  States,  306. 

344  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  adult  and  of 
the  problems  of  physical,  mental  and  social  adjustment  in  conjugal  life. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the 
college  as  well  as  with  religious  and  social  agencies  of  the  community. 
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3 05  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  understanding  of  the  economic  phases  of 
national  and  international  problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal 
and  consumer  economics. 

306  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic 
government  in  our  contemporary  life. 

307  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

2  hours  per  week.    (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  policies  pursued  and  methods  used  by  states  in 
attempting  to  achieve  their  objectives  in  relations  with  other  states. 
Attention  is  given  to  sovereignty,  power  politics,  balance  of  power,  im- 
perialism. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  organization  and  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  international  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  History  121-122. 

308.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS 

3  hours  per  week.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  processes  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  Japan.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 


COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361.   Course  description  on  page  54. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  354.   Course  description  on  page  57. 
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AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Students  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  social  science  with 
emphasis  in  history,  geography,  or  social  studies.  The  purpose  of  the  area 
of  concentration  is  to  provide  for  the  student  a  planned  selection  of 
elective  courses  beyond  the  social  science  requirements  of  eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  in  general  education.  Although  a  major  is  not  provided  in  one 
field,  prospective  teachers  may  develop  greater  proficiency  in  history, 
geography,  or  social  studies.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  history, 
geography,  and  the  social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  should  check 
carefully  the  requirements  for  certification. 

EMPHASIS  IN  HISTORY 

Three  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  301  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  305  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  306  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Eleven  or  twelve  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following  courses: 
303  English  History  to  1783,  304  Britain  in  the  19th  Century,  307  In- 
ternational Relations,  308  Comparative  Government  of  Foreign  Powers, 
311  The  U.  S.  Since  1914,  312  Europe  Since  1914,  316  Economic  Geo- 
graphy, 320  History  and  Geography  of  Maryland,  322,  323  Representative 
Americans,  409  Problems  in  Contemporary  Ideologies,  421  The  Age  of 
the  American  Revolution,  430  Proseminar  in  History. 

EMPHASIS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Three  credit  hours  must  be  completed  from  the  following  courses: 
301  Introduction  to  Sociology,  305  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  306 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Eleven  or  twelve  are  required  from  the  following:  307  International 
Relations,  Regional  Geography  of  Latin  America,  310  Regional  Geography 
of  the  U.  S.,  311  Regional  Geography  of  Europe,  314  Regional  Geography 
of  the  Far  East,  316  Economics  Geography,  320  History  and  Geography 
of  Maryland,  330  Geography  Laboratory,  413  Urban  Geography,  430 
Proseminar:  Problems  in  Geography. 

EMPHASIS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Those  wishing  this  more  general  emphasis  must  select  six  credit 
hours  from  the  following:  301  Introduction  to  Sociology,  302  Interrela- 
tion of  the  Social  Sciences,  305  Introduction  to  Economics,  306  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S. 

Eight  or  nine  hours  are  required  from  the  following  with  at  least 
three  in  geography:  204  Marriage  and  Family  Relations,  307  International 
Relations,  308  Comparative  Government  of  Foreign  Powers,  310  Regional 
Geography  of  the  U.  S.,  311  Regional  Geography  of  Europe,  316  Economic 
Geography,  320  History  and  Geography  of  Maryland,  322,  323  Repre- 
sentative Americans,  409  Problems  in  Contemporary  Ideologies. 
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GRADUATES 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  — JUNE  6,   1954 

Dorothy  Jane  Airey,  Baltimore  City 

Harris  Wesley  Ames,  Baltimore  County 

Gloria.  Ann  Angleberger,  Frederick  County 

Janice  Stewart  Annan,  Washington  County 

Bernadette  Celine  Arnold,  Carroll  County 

Nancy  Augerinos,  Baltimore  City 

Anna  Marie  Balducci,  Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ann  Baugh,  Baltimore  City 

John  Charles  Baummer,  Baltimore  County 

Janet  May  Bien,  Baltimore  City 

Terry  Davidson  Biller,  Baltimore  City 

Gus  Dan  Bisbikts,  Baltimore  City 

William  Paul  Bittel,  Baltimore  City 

Gustavus  Korb  Bond,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Rose  Bowen,  Calvert  County 

Katherine  Reese  Bowen,  Calvert  County 

Marjordz  Faw  Bowerman,  Baltimore  City 

Lee  Cann  Bowlsbey,  Cecil  County 

Nancy  Swaine  Brooks,  Baltimore  City 

Elma  Marie  Brown,  Baltimore  County 

Ida  Frances  Bruning,  Baltimore  County 

Eula  Virginia  Bryars,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Evelyn  Virginia  Buddemeier,  Baltimore  County 

Andrew  Rowland  Bunce,  Baltimore  County 

John  Francis  Burke,  Baltimore  City 

Donald  Lewis  Causey,  Baltimore  County 

Eugene  Howeth  Childs,  Baltimore  City 

Geraldine  Cosgrove  Ciotti,  Baltimore  City 

Leona  Irene  Clark,  Baltimore  City 

Roma  Weiner  Cohen,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Ann  Cornog,  Delaware  City,  Delaware 

Thomas  Robert  Cripps,  Baltimore  City 

Lorraine  Constance  Cronmiller,  Prince  George's  County 

Margaret  Ann  Cross,  Montgomery  County 

Jacquelyn  Cunningham,  Allegany  County 

Faye  Louise  Davis,  Baltimore  City 

Dolores  Joanne  Deardorff,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Kathryn  Bean  deFrees,  Baltimore  County 

John  Howard  Downs,  Baltimore  County 

Richard  Gray  Dryden,  Baltimore  County 

William  Patrick  Ellis,  Baltimore  City 

Doris  LaFaun  Exline,  Washington  County 

Eleanor  Kovalsky  Figdsl,  Baltimore  City 

Julian  Ignatius  Forrest,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Thomas  Robert  Foster,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
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Lillian  Mary  Francey,  Baltimore  City 
Albert  Louis  Frantz,  Baltimore  City 
Carolyn  Cook  Gause,  Baltimore  City 
Nancy  Elaine  Godsey,  Frederick  County 
Rita  Levor  Goldstein,  Baltimore  City 
Doris  Alma  Gross,  Baltimore  City 
Adele  Grossman,  Baltimore  City 
Dorothy  Ann  Haacke,  Baltimore  City 
Phyllis  Joy  Hammer,  Baltimore  City 
Grace  Edna  Hanson,  Baltimore  City 
Rosemary  Boyle  Harper,  Baltimore  County 
Isabel  Erna  Harryman,  Baltimore  City 
Emma  Frances  Hastings,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Kathleen  Murray  Haugh,  Baltimore  County 
Charles  Leonard  Hayes,  Baltimore  City 
Maria  Catena  Rindone  Heer,  Baltimore  City 
Helen  May  Heffner,  Prince  George's  County 
Elaine  Ay  Herr,  Baltimore  City 
Claire  Hershfield,  Baltimore  County 
Jacqueline  Carol  Hickman,  Baltimore  County 
John  Henry  Hill,  Baltimore  City 
Jack  Raymond  Hogsten,  Baltimore  County 
Betty  Ann  Hollinger,  Frederick  County 
Ocm  Romania  Holsinger,  Frederick  County 
Lois  Elaine  Houpt,  Washington  County 
Margaret  Louise  Huffer,  Frederick  County 
John  Frank  Jedlicka,  Baltimore  County 
Joann  Jane  Johnson,  Prince  George's  County 
Lawrence  Norbert  Juchs,  Baltimore  County 
Jean  Emma  Kanzler,  Baltimore  City 
Solomon  Karen,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ann  Karl,  Baltimore  County 
Elizabeth  Park  Reiser,  Montgomery  County 
Donald  Lee  Kelbaugh,  Baltimore  County 
Francis  Rashbaum  Kessler,  Baltimore  City 
George  Huntley  King,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Jane  Lyons  King,  Calvert  County 
Barbara  Jean  Kramer,  Prince  George's  County 
Edward  Bernard  Kulinski,  Baltimore  City 
Mardz  Owens  Kunlo,  Prince  George's  County 
Leona  Maria  Lahe,  Baltimore  City 
Julian  Lee  Lapides,  Baltimore  City 
Margaret  Chapman  Laupus,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Bernadette  La  vest,  Baltimore  City 
Ruth  Lee  Lehman,  Baltimore  City 
Jack  Leizman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Annabel  Calvert  Lewis,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Carolee  Koenig  List,  Baltimore  City 
William  James  Lowman,  Baltimore  County 
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John  Richard  Lyston,  Baltimore  City 

Joyce  Wood  Maczis,  Baltimore  City 

Petro  Elias  Mavromdmalis,  Baltimore  City 

Elinor  Steadman  McHenry,  Washington  County 

June  Patricia  McHugh,  Baltimore  City 

Jean  Agnes  McLearn,  Baltimore  City 

William  John  Miles,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Annabelle  Mlller,  Baltimore  City 

Dolores  Yvonne  Miller,  Frederick  County 

Marilyn  Shedla  Miller,  Baltimore  City 

William  Edward  Miller,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

William  Louis  Miller,  Baltimore  City 

Lewis  Mulligan,  Baltimore  City 

Emalynne  Ives  Myers,  Baltimore  City 

William  Francis  Myers,  Carroll  County 

William  Noellert,  Baltimore  City 

Rose  Ann  Noppenberger,  Baltimore  County 

Hallie  Gail  Odgers,  Baltimore  County 

Ella  Catherine  O'Neill,  Baltimore  City 

Patricia  Ann  Orye,  Baltimore  City 

Vivian  Lois  Von  Hagel  Owen,  Baltimore  City 

Leonard  Paul,  Baltimore  City 

James  Russell  Peeling,  Baltimore  County 

Aliceann  Perkins,  Baltimore  City 

Ronald  Lee  Peterson,  Baltimore  City 

Jacqueline  Ann  Pfarr,  Baltimore  City 

Mildred  Ann  Pfeffer,  Baltimore  City 

Constance  Helen  Plakias,  Prince  George's  County 

Jane  Lochbaum  Poffenberger,  Washington  County 

Herman  Frederick  Pollhein,  Baltimore  City 

Albert  Pomory,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Robert  Emmett  Prince,  Baltimore  County 

Rose  Ann  Provenza,  Baltimore  City 

William  Davison  Pullen,  Baltimore  City 

Matthew  Michael  Rakentzes,  Baltimore  County 

Nessie  Klein  Rappoport,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Lila  Reed,  Prince  George's  County 

Russell  Conwell  Reider,  Baltimore  County 

Phyllis  Ann  Reinhardt,  Baltimore  County 

Barbara  Ann  Rhodes,  Washington  County 

Fern  Patricia  Rice,  Frederick  County 

Barbara  Jean  Richardson,  Baltimore  County 

Frederic  Arnold  Ritter,  Baltimore  City 

Dorothy  Anna  Rybka,  Baltimore  City 

Marion  Jean  Sadler,  Prince  George's  County 

Mary  Ann  Sadler,  Baltimore  County 

James  Morris  Sanders,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

George  Jacob  Schaeffer,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Mary  Marlene  Schalitz,  Anne  Arundel  County 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Schilpp,  Baltimore  County 

Selma  Vera  Weinstein  Schlenoff,  Baltimore  City 

Jean  Elizabeth  Simmons,  Baltimore  City 

Betty  Irene  Snyder,  Baltimore  City 

Anna  Isabel  Stocksdale,  Baltimore  City 

Virginia  Herbert  Storer,  Baltimore  County 

Bettie  Louise  Sweitzer,  Baltimore  City 

Alma  Richardson  Taliaferro,  Baltimore  City 

Anne  Rutledge  Tucker,  Baltimore  City 

Warren  Russell  Turner,  Baltimore  City 

Eugene  Arthur  Uhlan,  Baltimore  County 

Louis  James  Vadorsky,  Baltimore  City 

Fay  Elena  Van  Riper,  Montgomery  County 

Toby  Estelle  Wagman,  Baltimore  City 

Joyce  Walger,  Baltimore  City 

Lorraine  Esther  Walke,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Doris  Margaret  Walters,  Baltimore  City 

William  Donald  Webb,  Baltimore  County 

Nancy  Rash  Weber,  Washington  County 

Richard  Leroy  Weise,  Baltimore  City 

Janice  Lee  Wickless,  Frederick  County 

Donald  Emil  Willem,  Baltimore  City 

Helen  Ernestine  Wilson,  Baltimore  City 

Curtis  Brondell  Wolf,  Washington  County 

Arlene  Wolfe,  Baltimore  City 

Henry  Wolpert,  Baltimore  City 

Janet  Lucille  Wright,  Baltimore  City 

Berbnard  Yaffe,  Baltimore  City 

Doris  Jean  Yingling,  Baltimore  City 

Clarence  Milton  Young,  Jr.,  Washington  County 

Eleanore  Helen  Zawila,  Baltimore  City 


POST-BACCALAUREATE  STUDENTS 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  — JUNE  6,  1954 

Kenneth  Bryan  Coffman,  Montgomery  County 
BA.,  Park  College,  Parksville,  Missouri 

William  Augustus  Maranto,  Baltimore  City 
B.  S.,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Leo  Coleman  McDonogh,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
B.S.,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Sarah  Yates  Miller,  Baltimore  City 

B.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 

Elizabeth  Hope  Shain,  Crown  Hill,  West  Virginia 
A.B.,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 
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Dorothy  Mae  Stackhouse,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Maryland 

Bernard  Geoffrey  Taylor,  Baltimore  City 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York 

Phyllis  Jean  Tittle,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

A.B.,  Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE  — JUNE  6,  1954 

John  Roberts  Bockmiller,  Baltimore  County 
Janice  Katherine  Bowman,  Washington  County 
Richard  Lawrence  Cromwell,  Baltimore  City 
Kenneth  George  Hanauer,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Eileen  Heaps,  Baltimore  County 
Joan  Patricia  Hog  an,  Baltimore  City 
Jack  Wendell  Jordan,  Baltimore  City 
.  Reece  Livingston,  Baltimore  City 
Nellie  Viola  McKee,  Washington  County 
Frances  Karol  Parrish,  Baltimore  City 
Dennis  James  Psoras,  Baltimore  City 
Amelia  Eleanor  Raila,  Baltimore  City 
Elenora  Anne  Rehberger,  Baltimore  City 
Margaret  Rita  Sakers,  Baltimore  City 
Dolores  May  Smith,  Prince  George's  County 
James  Ernest  Spitznas,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Sarah  Belle  Taylor,  Harford  County 
Edward  Albert  Vinzant,  Baltimore  County 


SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF   1954 

President Fredric  A.  Ritter 

Vice-President  Ronald  L.  Peterson 

Secretary  Dorothy  A.  Rybka 

Treasurer Keith  D.  Wilson 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 


Mary  Esther  Connolly 
Margaret  Ann  Cross 
Jacquelyn  Cunningham 
Dolores  Joanne  Deardorff 
Kathryn  Bean  deFries 
Doris  LaFaun  Exline 
Thomas  Robert  Foster,  Jr. 
Nancy  Elaine  Godsey 
Grace  Edna  Hanson 
Isabel  Erna  Harryman 
Kathleen  Murray  Haugh 
Charles  Leonard  Hayes 
Claire  Hershfield 
John  Henry  Hill 
Lois  Elaine  Houpt 

Phyllis  Jean 


Solomon  Karen 
Julian  Lee  Lapides 
John  Richard  Lyston 
Elinor  Steadman  McHenry 
AnnaBelle  Miller 
William  Francis  Myers 
Herman  Frederick  Pollhein 
Nessie  Klein  Rappoport 
Barbara  Ann  Rhodes 
Fredric  Arnold  Ritter 
Marion  Jean  Sadler 
Alma  Richardson  Taliaferro 
Eugene  Arthur  Uhlan 
Janice  Lee  Wickless 
Bernard  Yaffe 
Tittle  (Fifth  Year) 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  June  1954  182 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  SINCE  1866 8,387 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

1954-  1955 

President 
Maynard  Webster  Jacksonville,  Maryland 

First  Vice-President 
Anna  Shepherd  Upper  Falls,  Maryland 

Second  Vice-President 
"William  Jenkins,  Jr 38  Poole  Rd.,  "Westminster,  Maryland 

Secretary 
David  L.  Cornthwaite 1713  Lydon  Lea  Way,  Baltimore  14 

Assistant  Secretary 
Katherine  Church  718  Northern  Parkway,  Baltimore  12 

Treasurer 
James  Bowerman 8727  Roper  Road,  Baltimore  14 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  Schluderberg  3613  Lochearn  Drive,  Baltimore  7 

Executive  Committee 

Earle  T.  Hawkins  State  Teachers  College,  Towson  4 

Melvin  B.  Cole  1800  Edgewood  Road,  Towson  4 

Mrs.  Shirley  Willett  6504  Beverly  Road,  Towson  4 

Miss  Edna  Mae  Merson  119  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Arbutus 

Miss  Violet  Davis  Rocks,  Maryland 

John  Horst  2804  Arlington  Avenue,  Baltimore  14 
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STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

There  exists  at  present,  and  will  likely  exist  for  the  next  ten  years, 
a  grave  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland. 
Within  the  next  decade  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  have  enrolled 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  more  children  than  they  had  in  1948. 
The  planned  reduction  in  class  size  throughout  the  entire  state  will  im- 
prove teaching  conditions  but  will  also  call  for  more  teachers.  Never  has 
there  been  a  time  when  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  were  more  in 
demand. 

Maryland  has  been  a  leader  in  establishing  a  single  salary  schedule  — 
meaning  that  teachers  with  a  college  degree  in  the  public  schools  receive 
the  same  salary  regardless  of  whether  they  teach  in  the  elementary,  junior 
high  school,  or  senior  high  school.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  positions  are  generally  filled  by  promoting  ex- 
perienced and  able  teachers  who  have  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of 
leadership  and  personality  and  have  prepared  themselves  for  promotion 
through  further  study. 
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CALENDAR  FOR   1956-57 


1956 
June  24,  Sunday- 
June   25,  Monday 
June  26,  Tuesday 
August   3,  Friday 

September   9,   Sunday 


September    10,    Monday 
September    12,    "Wednesday 

September    13,    Thursday 

September   14,  Friday 
November  14,  Wednesday 
November  22,  Thursday 

23,   Friday 
December  19,  Wednesday 

1957 
January  3,  Thursday 
January  30,  Wednesday 

January  30,  Wednesday 


February  4,  Monday 

February    5,   Tuesday 
April    3,    Wednesday 
April  12,  Friday 
April  23,  Tuesday 
June  8,  Saturday 
June  8,  Saturday 
June  9,  Sunday 


Summer  Session 
Dormitories  open  for  resident  students 
2  to  4  p.m. 
Registration 
Classes   begin 
End  of  summer  session 

First  Semester 

Dormitories  open  for  new  students 

and  Freshman  Advisory  Council 

12  noon  to  3  p.m. 

Orientation  program  begins  9  a.m. 

Dormitories  open  for  upperclassmen 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Registration  of  upperclassmen 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Classes    begin 

MIDSEMESTER 

Thanksgiving  Holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume 
End  of  first  semester 

Second  Semester 
Dormitories  open  for  new  students 
9  to  11  a.m. 

Orientation  program  begins  1  p.m. 
Registration  of  all  students  other 
than  beginning  freshmen 
Classes  begin 
MIDSEMESTER 
Easter  holiday  begins 
Classes  resume 
Second  semester  ends 
Alumni  Day 

Baccalaureate  Service  11  a.m. 
Commencement  3  p.m. 


LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 


1956 

September  4,  Tuesday 
November  22,  Thursday 

23,  Friday 
December    19,   Wednesday 

1957 

January   3,   Thursday 
April  12,  Friday 
April  23,  Tuesday 
June  7,  Friday 


School  opens 
Thanksgiving    holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  at  3  p.m. 


Classes  resume 

Easter  holiday  begins  3  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

School  closes 


CALENDAR  FOR   1957-58 


1957 

June  23,  Sunday 

June  24,  Monday 
June  25,  Tuesday 
August  2,  Friday 

September   8,   Sunday 


September  9,  Monday 
September  11,  Wednesday 

September  12,  Thursday 

September   13,  Friday 
November  13,  Wednesday 
November  28,  Thursday 

29,  Friday 
December  20,  Friday 

1958 

January  6,  Monday 
January  29,  Wednesday 


Summer  Session 
Dormitories  open  for  resident  students 
2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Registration 
Classes   begin 
End  of  summer  session 

First  Semester 

Dormitories  open  for  new  students 

and  Freshman  Advisory  Council 

12  noon  to  3  p.m. 

Orientation  program  begins  9  a.m. 

Dormitories  open  for  upperclassmen 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Registration  of  upperclassmen 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Classes  begin 

MIDSEMESTER 

Thanksgiving  holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  5  p.m. 


Classes  resume 

End  of  first  semester 


January  29,  Wednesday 


February  3,  Monday 

February  4,  Tuesday 
April   3 ,   Thursday 
April    4,    Friday 
April  14,  Monday 
June  7,  Saturday 
June  7,  Saturday 
June   8,  Sunday 


Second  Semester 
Dormitories  open  for  new  students 
9  to  11  a.m. 

Orientation  program  begins  1  p.m. 
Registration  of  all  students  other 
than  beginning  freshmen 
Classes   begin 
MIDSEMESTER 
Easter  holiday  begins 
Classes  resume 
Second  semester  ends 
Alumni  Day 

Baccalaureate    Service    11    a.m. 
Commencement   3    p.m. 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 


1957 
September  3,  Tuesday 
November   28,   Thursday 

29,  Friday 
December   20,   Friday 

1958 
January   6,   Monday 
April  4,  Friday 
April  14,  Monday 
June  6,  Friday 


School  opens 
Thanksgiving  holiday 

Christmas  holiday  begins  3   p.m. 

Classes    resume 

Easter  holiday  begins  3  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

School  closes 
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THE  COLLEGE 

ACCREDITATION  AND  STATE  SUPPORT 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  a  four-year  college,  accredit- 
ed by  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  has  been  approved  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 

The  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
is  supported  almost  entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition  is 
charged  for  the  teacher-education  program  and  students  pay  only  such  fees 
as  are  used  in  their  own  activities. 

HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establishing  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  locations  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  best  re- 
membered being  at  Lafayette  Square,  where  the  institution  was  housed  from 
1876  until  its  removal  to  the  present  suburban  location  in  Towson  in  1915. 

From  its  founding  in  1866  the  school  offered  a  two-year  course  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  for  Maryland.  In  1931  the 
course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years  and  in  1934  to  four  years. 
The  legislature  of  193  5  authorized  the  college  to  grant  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  to  change  its  name  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson. 

Until  1946  the  college  confined  itself  to  the  single  purpose  of  educat- 
ing teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  In  that  year  a  junior  college  was 
established  to  offer  two  years  of  college  work  on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947 
the  college  enlarged  its  program  to  include  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  junior  high  school,  and  in  1949  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
kindergarten-primary  grades. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  sharp  increase  in  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  certain  to  lead  to  an  increased  enrollment  in  the  colleges  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that 
this  college  should  look  forward  to  an  enrollment  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
students  in  order  to  more  nearly  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 
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The  college  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  nationally 
recognized  firm  of  landscape  and  campus  architects.  They  are  advising 
the  college  regarding  the  placement  of  future  buildings  that  are  likely  to 
be  needed.  The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  has  already  appropriated 
funds  for  a  Library  Building  which  will  be  under  construction  in  1956- 
57.  Requests  have  been  presented  to  the  State  Planning  Commission  showing 
the  need  for  additional  physical  facilities,  including  the  following:  women's 
dormitories,  men's  dormitories,  a  new  campus  school,  service  building,  in- 
firmary, fine  and  dramatic  arts  building,  additions  to  the  gymnasium,  addi- 
tions to  the  power  plant,  additional  playing  fields,  additional  land. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  1915  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern  part  of 
Towson,  on  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  connecting  Balti- 
more with  northern  communities.  The  seventy-two  acre  campus  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  offers  healthful  outdoor 
recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating  classroom  instruction  with 
field  study. 

The  college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share  in 
the  cultural  advantages  that  the  city  offers.  Various  institutions  such  as 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  mu- 
seums and  libraries  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of  the 
area.  The  city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts,  and  stage 
productions. 

The  Administration  Building  contains  administrative  offices,  audi- 
torium, classrooms,  laboratories,  conference  rooms,  and  the  library.  An 
impressive  building  of  Jacobean  architecture,  it  dominates  the  campus 
group  and  sets  the  type  of  architecture  characteristic  of  buildings  on  the 
front  campus. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for  observation, 
demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  consists  of  a  kindergarten 
and  six  elementary  grades.  The  school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the 
present  building  was  erected.  Early  in  its  history  the  school  was  called  the 
Model  School  and  later  the  Campus  Elementary  School.  In  addition  to 
classrooms,  the  building  includes  offices,  a  cafeteria,  a  library  and  an  as- 
sembly room.  The  school  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  program  for 
teacher  education  since  the  year  1866. 

The  Gymnasium  includes  a  large  playing  floor,  spectators'  balcony, 
offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  education  work,  and  shower, 
locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the  two  residence  halls  for 
women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  resident  director  and  the  dietitian. 
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Students'  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  arranged  in  suites  ot  two 
rooms  with  bath.  Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three  students.  The 
third  floor  has  the  usual  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group  baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the  school,  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  dormitory  is  occupied  by  freshmen 
and  some  student  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of 
the  rooms  accommodate  two  students.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and 
a  sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms. 

The  two  Men's  Residence  Halls — designated  as  North  and  "West  dor- 
mitories —  house  more  than  a  hundred  students.  Each  dormitory  contains 
a  lounge  with  connecting  kitchen,  recreation  room,  and  office  and  apart- 
ment for  the  dormitory  supervisor.  Rooms  for  students  are  modern  in  de- 
sign and  equipped  with  built-in  facilities.  Temporarily,  one  of  these  build- 
ings is  being  used  to  house  women  students,  pending  completion  of  a  new 
women's  dormitory. 

East  Dormitory  (a  converted  adjacent  residence)  is  used  to  house 
twenty  upper-class  men  students. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some  rare  trees  planted  years 
before  the  college  acquired  the  Towson  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  house  the  Infirmary,  and  serve  as 
homes  for  the  chief  engineer  and  the  superintendent  of  grounds. 

The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers'  offices,  and 
the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of  this  building  is  used  as  a  gymnasium. 


FACILITIES 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. The  collection  consists  of  approximately  45,000  catalogued  books, 
and  about  5,000  additional  volumes  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  library. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  pictures,  pamphlets,  mental  tests,  courses  of 
study,  textbooks,  and  audio-visual  aids. 

On  the  main  floor  are  two  large  reading  rooms  containing  most  of 
the  circulating  books,  and  some  of  the  teaching  materials  and  the  text- 
book collection.  The  reference  collection,  periodicals  and  audio-visual  aids, 
picture  and  pamphlet  files  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Student  Centre  at  the  rear  of  Newell  Hall  is  used  by  all  students. 
It  has  a  Snack  Bar,  Bookshop,  Recreation  Room,  Lounge,  a  small  dining 
room,  and  offices  for  student  organizations. 

The  Dining  Room  in  Newell  Hall  has  recently  been  remodeled  to  pro- 
vide seating  capacity  of  500  persons  and  to  add  a  kitchen  unit.  It  is  open  to 
day  students  and  faculty  at  lunch  time. 
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The  Health  Centre  in  the  Cottage  to  the  rear  of  the  campus  school  in- 
cludes a  physician's  and  a  nurses'  office,  a  diet  kitchen,  and  rooms  for  men 
and  women  students. 

Parlors  in  the  dormitories  are  used  for  social  activities  and  entertain- 
ing. The  large  attractive  parlor  on  the  first  floor  of  Richmond  Hall  is  used 
for  formal  social  affairs. 

The  Athletic  Field  in  the  north  part  of  the  campus  is  completely 
tile-drained  and  surrounded  by  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track.  It  is  used  for 
track,  soccer,  and  baseball.  Tennis  courts,  archery  ranges  and  facilities  for 
other  outdoor  activities  are  nearby. 

The  Glen  containing  ten  acres  of  land  is  developed  as  a  conservation 
and  recreational  area.  It  is  registered  as  a  bird  sanctuary  and  is  a  United 
States  bird  banding  station.  Science  classes  use  the  Glen  as  a  laboratory. 
The  equipment  of  fireplaces  and  a  shelter  gives  opportunity  for  many 
outdoor  social  activities. 

OBJECTIVES 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  to  offer 
a  broad  educational  program  which  will  fit  its  graduates  to  become  in- 
telligent, active  citizens  and  effective  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

This  program  is  planned  to  help  each  graduate  to 

1 .  View  himself  and  his  profession  in  the  light  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  factors  operating  in  his  community,  nation  and 
world. 

2.  Practice  the  values  of  democracy,  accepting  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  privileges  involved. 

3.  Appreciate  and  accord  equal  rights  to  people  of  varied  cultural, 
racial,  religious,  economic  and  national  backgrounds. 

4.  Apply  ethical  principles  in  his   personal  and  professional  life. 

5.  Participate  in  group  activities  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  Communicate  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and  writing. 

7.  Appreciate  varied  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

8 .  Take  responsibility  for  continuing  his  own  education. 

The  professional  phases  of  the  program  at  Towson  are  planned  to 
help  each  graduate  to 

1.  Become  an  active  and  interested  member  of  and  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  Understand  the  purposes,  development  and  administration  of  the 
American  system  of  public  education. 
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3.  Appreciate  the  contributions  of  the  past  to  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

4.  Understand  and  apply  skillfully  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

5.  Select  and  use  effectively  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  ma- 
terials. 

6.  Participate   in    planning    for   improving    educational    programs. 

7.  Understand  school  and  community  relationships  and  accept  his 
responsibility  toward  the  community. 

8.  Give  evidence  that  his  professional  work  is  based  on  a  growing 
philosophy  of  education. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  teachers  college  admits  promising  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates.  Through  a  four-year  program  it  gives  these  students  the 
education,  training,  and  professional  outlook  which  will  help  them  teach 
successfully  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  and  con- 
tribute to  the  civic  and  social  activities  of  their  communities. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  concerned  with  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program,  the  college  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an  over-all 
view  of  public  education  and  to  assist  him  in  selecting  his  field  of 
major  interest  —  kindergarten,  elementary,  or  junior  high  school 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  under- 
standing and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  in- 
cluding observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  kindergarten-primary,  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  teacher. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Junior  College,  established  in   1946,  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 

First,    to   offer   a    two-year   program   of   liberal   arts   education; 

Second,  to  offer  individual  programs  that  will  enable  students  to 
continue  their  professional  work  in  colleges  of  their  choice. 
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Since  the  college  is  fully  accredited,  students  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  two  years  of  junior  college  have  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
to  other  four-year  institutions. 

Junior  College  students  receive  careful  counseling  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  and  career  conferences  enable  them  to  confer  with  representatives 
of  various  colleges  concerning  professional  plans.  The  program  at  Towson 
enables  the  student  to  complete  prerequisites  for  many  professions.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may  take  the  junior 
college  program  at  Towson  and  complete  requirements  in  a  university  or 
college  which  prepares  for  such  teaching.  Junior  College  students  who  be- 
come interested  in  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  —  primary,  elementary  or 
junior  high  school  programs  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program  at  Towson. 
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ADMISSIONS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  possess  the 
necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteristics.  In  addition  to  the 
transcript  of  high  school  credits  and  grades,  a  confidential  report  con- 
cerning the  student's  qualifications  is  required.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  filed  by  May  15  prior  to  the  September  when  admission  is  de- 
sired or  by  November  15  by  those  applying  for  admission  the  second 
semester. 

Provisional  admission  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  Applicants  are  noti- 
fied of  final  acceptance  after  graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the  college 
admissions  office.  The  admissions  requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school.* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high  school  or  an 
accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  school  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public  high  school 
must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  whose  area  the  high  school  is  located.  A  graduate 
of  a  non-public  Maryland  school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.  Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized  curriculum 
totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  subjects  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  any  Maryland  public  high  school: 

English    4  units 

Mathematics   1  unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 

be  United  States  History  2  units 

Science    1  unit 

Electives    8  units 

Total  16  units 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  veterans  whose  high  school  records  are  not  sufficiently  high 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  Equiva- 
lence Examinations  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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4.  Achievement  in  scholarship 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering  from  Balti- 
more City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  sys- 
tems, are  approximately  the  same.  They  are  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  applicants  from  the 
county  high  schools  shall  have  made  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all 
other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school.  Students  who  do  not  fully  meet  this  standard  may  be  considered 
for  admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Applicants  from  Baltimore  City  high  schools  must  have  an  average 
of  eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Students  not 
attaining  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  high  school  principal  and  on  the  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high  schools  and  the 
freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are  regarded  as  sources  of  import- 
ant supplementary  data.  Results  of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyzing  a 
student's  potentialities  and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for  determining 
a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health  and  physical 
fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician 
is  required  of  all  students.  Complete  speech  and  hearing  tests  are  required 
of  those  referred  to  the  speech  clinic  by  the  college  physician  or  the  ad- 
missions office. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  the  State  public 
school  system  or  admitted  to  the  state  teachers  colleges. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  College  Division  are 
the  same  as  to  the  teacher-education  program,  except  for  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  application  does  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent; (2)  the  applicant  to  the  junior  college  does  not  have  to  meet 
as  rigid  physical  standards  as  the  teachers  college  student. 
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TRANSFER  FROM  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  THE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Students  in  the  Junior  College  may  transfer  to  the  Teachers  College 
if  they  meet  the  physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retire- 
ment system  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  are  approved  by  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College,  and  are  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  faculty. 


ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission  Requirements 
immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present 
complete  records  from  each  college  attended  and  an  acceptable  academic 
record  from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Courses  offered  for  transfer  credit  must  be  of  "C"  grade  quality  or 
better. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish  advanced 
standing.  Advanced  standing  is  provisional  until  the  student  shows  ability 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record  in  this  college. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  Maryland  state  teachers  col- 
lege to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  A  student  with  failures  in  his  courses  will  not  be  considered 
for  transfer. 


PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  Mary- 
land, the  college  provides  for  part-time  and  summer  study  as  follows: 
(1)  a  program  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  to  be  taken  during 
three  six- week  summer  terms  or  in  two  semesters  on  the  campus,  (2) 
part-time  study  including  late  afternoon  or  evening  classes  for  public 
school  teachers  on  emergency  certificates  who  wish  to  work  toward  their 
degrees,  (3)  a  six- week  summer  session  for  (a)  undergraduates  who  are 
former  students  of  the  college  and  hold  teaching  contracts  or  former 
students  of  other  colleges  with  teaching  positions  who  wish  to  work 
toward  a  degree,  and  (b)  present  students  of  the  college  who  have  per- 
mission from  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  to  enroll  in  the 
summer  program.  Further  information  regarding  the  summer  session  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Instruction.  A  bulletin  is  published  early 
in  each  calendar  year. 
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EXPENSES 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  college  program 
no  tuition  is  charged.  In  lieu  of  paying  tuition  they  pledge  at  least  two 
years  of  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

Those  who  enroll  in  the  junior  college  pay  $100  a  year  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  a  year  for  enrollment 
in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 

OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student  publica- 
tions, athletics,  dramatics,  assembly  programs,  and  other  authorized  pro- 
jects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the  athletic 
associations  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

For  use  of  a  mailbox  each  student  pays  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  locker  fee  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  any  student  who 
registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in  the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for  room  and 
board  for  the  academic  year.  Students  approved  as  boarding  students  for 
whom  dormitory  facilities  are  not  available  will  pay  $144  a  year  for 
meals  only.  As  dormitory  space  becomes  available  these  students  will  be 
required  to  room  in  the  dormitory  at  which  time  an  adjustment  will  be 
made  in  the  rate  charged  for  board  and  room.  Rates  for  living  expenses 
are  subject  to  change  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

ADVANCE  DEPOSITS 

Each  student  filing  an  application  for  admission  must  forward  to 
the  college  an  application  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  in  order  for  the  applica- 
tion to  be  processed.  This  fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
due  the  college  at  the  time  of  registration. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  desire  to 
board  at  the  college.  This  deposit  should  be  sent  at  the  time  of  filing 
application  for  admission  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fee  above,  is  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  due  upon  entrance.  Room  deposits  made  by  out- 
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of-state  and  local  students  do  not  guarantee  a  room  reservation  if  this 
space  is  needed  for  Maryland  residents  who  live  beyond  commuting  dis- 
tance. 

The  above  advance  deposits  are  refundable  if  the  student  cancels  his 
application  and  notifies  the  Admissions  Office  in  writing  prior  to  Jtme  30, 
for  those  entering  in  September,  and  prior  to  December  15  for  students 
entering  in  February,  or  if  the  college  denies  admission  to  an  applicant. 


OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  for  his  courses.  These 
may  be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop.  Students  are  required  to  buy 
gymnasium  suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 
Semester 
I 

Activities   Fee      $   25.00 

Athletic    Fee      13.00 

Mail  Box  &  Locker  Fee 1.00 

Total  —  Day   Students    $  39.00 

Board  and  Room     108.00 

Total  —  Boarding   Students   147.00* 

Junior  College  Students 

Fees  as   above   $  39.00 

Tuition  50.00 

Total  —  Day  Students  $   89.00 

Board  and  Room $  108.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students  ....   $  197.00*         $158.00         $355.00 

■'Fees  already  paid  will  be  deducted  from  the  above. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES 

Out-of-State  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  who  enroll  in  the  teachers  col- 
lege add  to  the  above  expenses  a  surcharge  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
semester.  Those  who  enter  the  junior  college  add  to  the  above  expenses 
a  surcharge  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  semester. 

All  fees  due  the  college  must  be  paid  by  the  time  of  registration. 
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Semester 

Total 

II 

Year 

$   25.00 

13.00 

1.00 

$  39.00 

108.00 

216.00 

$  108.00 

$  255.00 

$   39.00 

50.00 

100.00 

$   50.00 

$   139.00 

108.00 

216.00 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  STUDENTS 

A  part-time  student  (normally  one  who  registers  for  less  than  12 
semester  hours)  in  the  regular  session,  and  all  summer  students,  will  pay 
seven  dollars  per  semester  hour  plus  a  two  dollar  registration  fee  each  term. 
The  registration  fee  is  not  refundable. 

REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registrar's  office  before  he  is  entitled  to 
any  refund.  Refunds  are  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his  initial 
registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  paid  and  to  a  refund  of  tuition 
for  the  semester  minus  ten  dollars.  After  the  two  week  period  no  fees  are 
refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half-semester  basis. 

Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  receives  refunds 
for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students. 
The  refund  of  payment  for  room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  within  two  weeks 
after  the  initial  registration  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in 
excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at  the  request  of 
the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester  shall  be  charg- 
ed for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

3 .  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on  his  own  or 
his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two  weeks  following  regis- 
tration and  before  mid-semester  shall  receive  no  refund  of 
board  for  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  occurs 
after  the  mid-semester,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  board  paid 
for  the  entire  semester. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets, 
pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed  72x30  inches,  towels,  and  two 
laundry  bags.  The  quilted  bed  pads  may  be  purchased  from  the  college 
book  shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels  must  have  woven  tapes  attached  giving 
the  student's  full  name. 
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ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  insure  that  each  student  receives  individual  attention 
and  assistance  when  he  wishes,  the  college  maintains  an  advisory  program. 
The  high  school  guidance  counselor  works  in  cooperation  with  the  admis- 
sions director  to  help  facilitate  transition  from  high  school  to  college.  On 
entering  college,  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  who  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  For  the  first  year  the  adviser  meets  regularly  with  his  group  of 
advisees,  all  new  students,  to  make  orientation  to  the  college  as  smooth  as 
possible.  Frequent  individual  conferences  are  also  held. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  attendance,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  college,  the  student  makes  his  own  choice  of  permanent  adviser. 
This  relationship  continues  throughout  the  period  of  the  student's  enroll- 
ment so  long  as  it  gives  mutual  satisfaction.  Through  this  advisory  program 
a  student  has  an  opportunity  to  seek  counsel  from  one  he  trusts.  He  further 
is  confident  that  there  is  at  least  one  person  in  the  institution  who  under- 
stands him,  who  appreciates  his  peculiar  needs,  interests  and  capacities,  and 
who  is  willing  to  discuss  professional  and  personal  problems  when  approach- 
ed. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher-edu- 
cation program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Mary- 
land immediately  following  graduation. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Close  contact  is  maintained  between  the  veterans  administration  and 
the  college  through  the  registrar's  office.  Veterans  who  plan  to  use  edu- 
cational benefits  under  any  of  the  G.  I.  Bills  are  assisted  in  the  completion 
of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration  and  prompt  subsistence  pay- 
ments. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar  inside  the  title 
page.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  com- 
pleted registration. 

Students  may  not  register  later  than  one  week  following  the  first 
day  of  classes  without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions and  Standards.  There  is  a  fee  assessed  for  registration  after  the 
time  assigned. 

STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  IS  to  17  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester.  No  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  seventeen  hours 
without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Standards.  A  "B"  average  in  the  preceding  semester  is  the  usual  require- 
ment for  carrying  a  heavier  course  load. 

Students  who  are  on  academic  probation,  who  have  health  problems 
or  who  are  carrying  heavy  programs  of  work  outside  of  the  college  may 
be  required  to  carry  less  than  a  normal  load  of  classes. 

AUDITING  COURSES 

With  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  students  may  make  application 
for  permission  to  attend  classes  of  a  course  for  which  they  are  not  regis- 
tered and  in  which  they  have  a  particular  interest.  When  such  permission 
is  granted  by  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  the  total  load  of 
the  student  will  be  considered.  No  credit  is  to  be  received  for  auditing 
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CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

Changes  in  courses  after  registration  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  Instruction.  Ordinarily  no  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of 
classes  except  for  reasons  beyond  the  student's  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  as  follows:  freshman,  0-30  semester  hours;  sophomores,  30-60 
semester  hours;  junior,  60-90  semester  hours;  senior,  above  90  semester 
hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  is  used  to  indicate  quali- 
ty of  academic  work.  The  letter  A  designates  work  of  superior  quality;  B, 
work  of  quality  substantially  better  than  minimum  requirement  for  grad- 
uation; C,  work  of  satisfactory  quality  meeting  the  minimum  requirements 
for  graduation;  D,  work  of  less  than  satisfactory  quality  but  allowable  for 
credit,  subject  to  the  restrictions  specified  under  Graduation  Requirements, 
Page  28;  F,  work  of  such  unsatisfactory  quality  that  no  credit  is  given.  A 
mark  of  Inc.  (incomplete)  at  the  end  of  a  semester  carries  no  credit.  Unless 
such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  within  three  weeks  after  the  Inc. 
is  received,  the  grade  for  the  course  becomes  F.  The  mark  given  for  a  course 
which  carries  no  credit  will  be  S  (satisfactory)  or  U  (unsatisfactory) . 

The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by  assigning 
numerical  values  to  the  letter  grades  and  weighting  according  to  the 
number  of  class  hours.  The  values  assigned  are:  A,  4  points;  B,  3;  C,  2; 
D,  1 ;  F,  0.  The  grade-point  average  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  hours 
of  credit  in  a  course  by  the  points  assigned  to  the  grade  earned  in  that 
course,  totaling  the  credit  hours  and  points  for  all  courses  completed, 
and  dividing  the  total  number  of  points  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours. 
A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  is  required  for  graduation.  An 
average    of    better    than    3.00    is    usually    worthy    of    special    mention. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

Students  in  the  college  are  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
toward  graduation  from  the  teacher  education  program  or  completion  of 
requirements  for  a  junior  college  certificate.  When  students'  academic 
records  are  below  the  minimum  standard  for  their  class  they  are  placed 
on  probation.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  students  must  maintain  at 
least  the  following  cumulative  averages:  Freshmen,  1.70;  Sophomores, 
1.80;  Juniors,  1.90;  Seniors,  2.00.  Probation  indicates  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  the  college  as  to  the  student's  probable  success.  Probation  is 
lifted  when  the  student  shows  satisfactory  improvement  in  his  work.  A 
probationary  student  who  fails  to  show  such  improvement  may  be  asked 
to  leave  the  college.  The  complete  records  of  such  students  are  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  at  the  close  of  each 
semester. 
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Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the  college.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  may  grant  a  student 
permission  to  attend  a  summer  session  here  or  elsewhere  and  transfer  the 
earned  credit  to  the  college. 

The  personal  development  of  each  student  is  considered.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced  that  a  student  does  not 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked  at  any  time 
to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0 
to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organization  or  to  repre- 
sent the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses  of  the  jun- 
ior year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic  courses,  (b)  his  cumu- 
lative average  is  below  the  minimum  required  for  good  standing,  or  (c) 
his  accumulation  of  D  grades  would  place  him  on  probation.  A  delay  in 
entering  the  professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

Entering  students  who  seem  to  be  defective  in  speech  and  hearing  are 
referred  to  the  Speech  Division  for  testing.  Freshmen  are  required  to  take 
a  course  in  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Superior  students  may  be  exempted 
from  the  required  course  if  they  pass  a  performance  test  given  by  two 
members  of  the  Speech  Division  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
course. 

Teachers  of  the  freshman  speech  classes  will  require  their  students 
whose  work  is  deficient  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  take  a  Speech  Qualifica- 
tion test  before  permitting  them  to  enter  professional  courses.  Those 
sophomores  who  do  not  pass  the  Speech  Qualification  test  and  students  who 
are  deficient  in  speech  at  any  time  after  taking  English  122  are  required  to 
take  English  100,  Corrective  Speech,  and  pass  it  before  they  are  assigned  to 
student  teaching. 

Any  who  may  be  identified  in  student  teaching  as  having  speech  defi- 
ciencies must  satisfy  the  requirement  of  English  100  before  being  recom- 
mended for  graduation. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  semester  of  pro- 
fessional courses  preceding  student  teaching,  or  who  has  not  met  the  speech 
requirement,  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  student  teaching.  If  the  student 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  college,  he  must  repeat  the  semester  of  required 
professional  courses. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  their  regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  other  college  appointments.  Absences  from  these  appointments 
intefere  with  the  progress  of  academic  work  and  are  contary  to  the  collec- 
tive interests  of  the  college.  Students  are  expected,  in  particular,  to  be 
present  on  days  preceding  and  following  college  holidays. 
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In  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  a  student  must  secure  a  readmission 
slip  from  the  health  office  in  case  of  illness,  or  from  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  for  absence  resulting  from  other  causes. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  examinations 
at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness  or  other  approved  reasons.  In  case 
of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  ex- 
cused will  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by  the 
college  authorities.  Unexcused  absence  from  a  final  examination  constitutes 
a  failure. 

LENGTH  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Only  in  unusual  cases  may  a  student  remain  in  the  junior  college 
for  longer  than  four  semesters,  or  in  the  teachers  college  for  longer  than 
eight  semesters.  Any  requests  for  deviation  from  this  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  a  month  prior  to  the 
end  of  a  semester. 

WITHDRAWALS 

A  student  wishing  to  withdraw  should  see  the  Dean  of  Students,  who 
will  provide  the  form  needed  to  make  the  withdrawal  official. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  sent  to  other  educational 
institutions  and  organizations  only  upon  the  written  request  of  the  student 
concerned.  The  first  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent  transcript  and  should  be  enclosed  with 
the  request.  A  supplement  of  one  semester's  work  only  will  be  furnished  for 
fifty  cents.  Upon  a  student's  graduation,  a  transcript  is  sent  to  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education.  When  requested,  transcripts  are  sent 
to  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education.  No  charge  is  made  at  any 
time  for  transcripts  sent  to  either  of  these  departments  in  Maryland.  One 
copy  of  the  student's  record  marked  "not  an  official  transcript"  is  fur- 
nished free  to  the  student  upon  graduation.  At  any  time,  a  student  may 
have  an  unofficial  copy  on  written  request  and  payment  of  one  dollar.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  college  to  issue  official  transcripts  directly  to  stud- 
ents and  graduates. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include  courses  of  a 
general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured,  well-informed  citizen.  It 
should  include  also  professional  courses  designed  to  give  students  some 
competence  in  the  field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should 
include  opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time  in  typical 
school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participating,  and  finally  assuming 
complete  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three- fourths  of  the  course  offerings  are 
in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising  those  studies  which  should 
be  the  equipment  of  a  mature,  educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth 
are  in  the  field  of  professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally 
between  courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They  need,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as  immature  but  maturing 
individuals.  They  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  great  bodies  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  human  development  —  both  physical  and 
mental  —  which  modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also 
have  an  understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the  world. 
They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a  study  of  the  current 
world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress  through  the  ages.  They  should  have 
broad  experiences  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  developing 
such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  competency  in  the  use  of 
language  and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  con- 
stitute the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education  for  any  one  living 
in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they  are  doubly  important  because  the 
teacher  needs  them  not  only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  ad- 
justment but  also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 

AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

All  graduates  of  the  teachers  college  will  qualify  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  Their  professional  emphasis  will  be  preparation  for  kinder- 
garten-primary, elementary,  or  junior  high  school  teaching. 

At  present  there  are  four  departments  in  which  students  may,  with 
the  guidance  of  their  adviser,  plan  an  area  of  concentration.  These  are: 
English,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  science.""  Such  a  concentration 

*Page  65  for  an  explanation  of  how  qualified  students  may  earn  a  concen- 
tration in  music  through  an  affiliation  with  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music. 
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would  be  particularly  helpful  for  those  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in 
these  fields  and  for  those  planning  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Requirements  for  these  areas  of  concentration  are  described 
with  the  course  of  study  in  the  respective  departments. 

Many  students,  particularly  those  in  the  elementary  and  kindergarten- 
primary  programs,  will  choose  to  broaden  their  general  education  rather 
than  to  develop  an  area  of  concentration.  In  doing  so  they  will  select 
courses  representing  various  fields  of  knowledge  that  will  be  of  help  to 
them  as  elementary  school  teachers. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  is  comparable  to  the  first  two 
years  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  A  student  can  follow  a  program  of  general 
education  or  can  select  courses  that  will  give  him  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites to  continue  a  professional  program  of  his  choice.  There  are  no  termi- 
nal courses  as  such,  but  the  entire  program  is  built  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  expects  to  continue  his  college  education  after  the  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  The  program,  therefore,  offers  courses  that 
will  permit  a  student  to  transfer  to  various  senior  colleges  without  diffi- 
culty or  without  loss  of  time. 

The  professional  fields  to  which  a  number  of  junor  college  students 
transfer  include  law,  journalism,  business  administration,  and  other  non- 
technical professions.  It  is  usually  advisable  for  a  student  planning  a 
technical  program  such  as  medicine  or  engineering  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  rather  than  two,  as  the  curriculum  at  present  does  not  pro- 
vide the  special  subjects  needed  in  the  second  year. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty-four  hours  of  credit  in  an 
» approved  program.  Physical  education  is  required  each  year  except  for  stu- 
dents who  may  be  excused  for  health  or  other  reason  by  the  Dean  of  Instru- 
ction. 

Some  junior  college  students  are  interested  in  teaching  but  at  the 
time  of  entrance  are  undecided  about  the  level  which  they  prefer.  If 
such  students  decide  to  teach  in  senior  high  school,  they  transfer,  after 
two  years,  to  other  colleges  in  Maryland  where  they  may  prepare  for 
teaching  the  subjects  of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten-primary,  elementary  or  junior  high 
school  programs  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program 
of  this  college.  All  such  applications  for  transfer  must  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards. 
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Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  planning  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  professional  objectives.  Through  the  orientation 
course  required  of  all  freshmen,  students  learn  about  opportunities  in 
various  professions.  Special  testing  service  is  available  as  well  as  vocational 
conferences  with  advisers  and  with  off-campus  representatives  invited  to 
participate  in  the  orientation  program.  Field  trips  are  made  to  local  agen- 
cies such  as  hospitals,  law  offices,  research  laboratories,  newspaper  offices. 
Each  spring  a  college  conference  is  held  on  the  campus  attended  by  admis- 
sions officers  of  various  colleges.  College  catalogues  are  available  at  all 
times  for  students'  and  advisers'  use  in  planning  individual  programs. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student's  adviser  assists  in  the  planning  of  a  program;  but  the 
final  responsibility  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation  rests  with 
the  student. 

Teachers  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  must  present: 

1.  College  credit  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

2.  Credit  in  the  required  courses  of  the  curriculum  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.00. 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  speech  requirement.* 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to  meet  the 
physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

6.  A  satisfactory  record  in  his  student  teaching  experience  with  at 
least  an  academic  grade  of  C. 

7.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college  year 
during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

8.  A  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  qualities  which  are  basic  to 
the  ethical  standards  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Junior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  must  present: 

1.  College  credit  totaling  sixty-four  semester  hours,  including  the 
following  background  work  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences, 
and  social  sciences: 

English  102-103  Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature  6  credits 
Art,  Drama,  Foreign  Language,  Music,  Philosophy, 

Literature,  Speech  1  course  2  to  6  credits 
Natural  Sciences:  Biological  Principles,  Physical 

Science,  Chemistry,  Physics  6  to  8  credits 

Social  Sciences:  Any  course  100  -  300  level  6  credits 

Physical  Education  4  credits 

Orientation  to  the  Junior  College  0  credits 

Requests  for  exceptions  to  these  requirements  may  be  presented 
to  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee,  if  they  differ  radi- 


*The  speech  requirement  is  explained  in  the  last  three  paragraphs  under 
Standards  of  Work  Required,  Page  22. 
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cally  from  the  requirements  of  the  college  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual plans  to  transfer,  or  if  other  sufficient  reasons  are  presented. 

2.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.80. 

3.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  two  semesters 
during  which  30  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten-Primary,  Elementary,  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for  three 
years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  profes- 
sional spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take  the  pro- 
fessional examinations,  the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on 
the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high  schools  of 
the  Baltimore  City  system. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  degree  requirements  on  the  following  pages  are  printed  out- 
lines showing  how  students  may  meet  graduate  requirements  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  DIVISION 


NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103  2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrail  Arts  203   2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature    102-103     6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204  3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene   105    1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic  204   3   credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103  2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203   2  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205  3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Problems  of  Adjustment   206   3   credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  340-345  12  credits 

Experiences  with  Music  for 

Young  Children  346  2  credits 

Reading  Program  for  Young  Children  347 2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  304  15   credits 

Seminar  in  Education  461  1  credit 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals   of  Design    103    2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203  2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature     102-103     6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204   3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal   Hygiene    105    1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic   204   3   credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103  2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203    2  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3    credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205  3   credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203    6   credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6   credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Problems  of  Adjustment  206 3   credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  361-364,  369  ....   10  credits 

Art  and  The  Child  371  2  credits 

Music  in  Elementary  School  Education  372  2  credits 

Practicum  in  Physical  Education  373  1   credit 

Physical  Education  Activities  3  74 1   credit 

Directed  Teaching  303,  404  15   credits 

Seminar  in  Education  461  1   credit 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103  .. 2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203  2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature    102-103     6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204  3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene    105    1   credit 

Individual  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

Fundamental  Concepts  of 
Arithmetic    204    3   credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103  2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203    2   credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Human  Growth  and  Development  205  3  credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Field  Studies  on  The  Adolescent 

and  His  Community  250  1   credit 

Introduction  to  The  Junior  High  School  3  59  ....     4  credits 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Curriculum 15   credits 

Psychology  207;  Ed.  352,  3  55,  419  9  credits 

Choices  from  353,  354,  356,  357 4  or  5   credits 

Elective  from  375,  379,  452  2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303-404  15   credits 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         1 2  8 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

For  The  Degree  In 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

0.101  Orientation    to    Teachers  0.102 

College  0 

1.103  Fundamentals   of  Design   ..  ..  1.103 
6.102  Composition  and  Contem-  6.103 

porary  Literature  3 

8.104  Personal    Hygiene    1  6.122 

6.122  Fundamentals  of  Speech  ....  2  8.105 

13.103  Music  Appreciation  13.103 

16.101  Physical   Education   1  16.102 

17.101  Biological    Science    3  17.102 

30.103  Elements  of  Geography  ....  3  30.104 

30.121  History  of  Western   Civili-  30.122 

zation  3 

Total  16 


Semester  II 
Orientation  to  Teachers 

College  0 

Fundamentals   of   Design   ..     2 
Composition  and  Contem- 
porary Literature 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Personal    Hygiene    

Music  Appreciation  2 

Physical   Education    1 

Biological    Science    3 

Elements  of  Geography 3 

History  of  Western   Civili- 
zation         3 

Total  17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 

6.204  English    Literature    3 

13.203  Music    Fundamentals    2 

16.201  Physical   Education    1 

17.202  Physical    Science    3 

20.205  Human  Growth  and  Deve- 
lopment      3 

30.221  American    History    3 

Electives   

Total         15     to  17 


Semester  II 
1.203  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  ....     2 
11.204  Fundamentals  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic  3 

16.202  Physical   Education    1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

20.206  Problems  of  Adjustment  ....     3 
30.222  American    History    3 

Electives    

Total         15     to     17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 
5.360-369  Education  Block  10 

5.372  Music  in  Elementary  School 

Education  2 

5.373  Practicum  in  Physical  Educa- 

tion         1 

Electives  3  or  4 

Total  16  or  17 


PROGRAM  A 

Semester  II 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I 
5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Education 

for    Seniors    1 

5.371  Art  and  the  Child 2 

8.305  Individual  and   School 

Health    2 

Electives  10  to  12 

Total  15  to  17 


PROGRAM  A 


Semester  II 

6.205, 

307  or  308  Literature 

3 

5.374  Physical  Education 

Activi- 

ties     

1 

Electives 

11  to 

13 

Total 

15  to 

17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 

1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  ....  2 
11.204   Fundamental   Concepts   of 

Arithmetic  3 

16.201  Physical   Education    1 

17.202  Physical    Science    3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States    3 

Electives  3  to  5 

Total                15  to  17 


Semester  II 

6.204  English    Literature    3 

13.203  Music    Fundamentals    2 

16.202  Physical   Education    1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

20.205  Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment    3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States    3 

Electives  

Total               15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  B 


6.205,  307,  or  308  Literature 3 

5.374  Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties    1 

20.206  Problems  of  Adjustment  ....  3 

Electives                      8  to  10 

Total              15  to  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 


Semester  II 
5.360-369  Education  Block  10 

5.372  Music  in  Elementary  School 

Education  2 

5.373  Physical  Education  Practi- 

cum    1 

Electives  2  to  4 

Total  15  to  17 

PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I  Semester  II 

5.303-404  Directed  Teaching  ....     15         5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and 

Problems   of  Education 

for   Seniors    1 

5.371  Art  and  The  Child  2 

8.305  Individual  and   School 

Health    2 

Electives  10  to  12 

Total  15  to  17 

Note  1  To  meet  the  requirement  of  128  hours  for  graduation,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  an  average  of  16  hours  each  semester.  They  may  carry  15  to  17 
hours  without  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  Blanks  for 
requesting  permission  to  carry  fewer  or  more  than  15  to  17  hours  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Note  2  Students  may  choose  to  use  their  electives  in  planning  a  broad  background 
of  general  education  or  they  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  the  department 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  science.  For  three  of  these  departments 
the  following  special  considerations  are  pointed  out: 

English  —  Students  in  the  elementary  division  will  select  Program  B  in  the 
sophomore  year  and  will  take  English  in  place  of  the  three-hour  elective  in  Semester 

Mathematics — Students  in  the  elementary  division  preferring  a  concentration  in 
mathematics  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior  year  or  obtain 
permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Science — Students  in  the  elementary  division  choosing  Concentration  I  in 
science  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior  year  or  obtain  per- 
mission to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Note  3  All  transfer  students  entering  Teachers  College  will  be  required  to  take 
5.103  Orientation  for  Transfer  Students.  No  credit. 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

For  The  Degree  In 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 
0.101  Orientation  to  Teachers 

College  

1.103  Fundamentals    of    Design 
6.102  Composition    &    Contem- 
porary Literature  

6.122  Fundamentals  of  Speech  . 

8.105  Personal  Hygiene  

13.103  Music    Appreciation 

16.101   Physical  Education   

17.101  Biological    Science    

30.103  Elements  of  Geography   . 
30.121  History  of  the  United 

States    


Semester  II 
0.102  Orientation  to  Teachers 

College    0 

1.103  Fundamentals  of  Design  ....  2 
6.103  Composition  &  Contem- 
porary Literature 3 

6.122  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

8.105  Personal  Hygiene  

13.103  Music  Appreciation  2 

16.102  Physical    Education    1 

17.102  Biological  Science  3 

30.105  Elements  of  Geography  3 

30.122  History  of  the  United 

States    3 


Total 


-  16 


Total 


17 


SOPHOMORE 

Semester  I 

6.204  English  Literature  

13.203  Music  Fundamentals  

16.201  Physical    Education    

17.202  Physical    Science    

20.205  Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment     

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States    

Elective 


YEAR  -  PROGRAM  A 

Semester  II 
3         1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  2 

2  11.204   Fundamental  Concepts 

1  of  Arithmetic 3 

3  16.202  Physical   Education    1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

3       20.206  Problems  of  Adjustment  ....     3 
30.222  History    of    the    United 

3  States    3 

Elective 


Total 


15  to  17 


Total 


15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 

5.340-345  Education  Block  12 

5.346  Experiences  With  Music 

for  Young  Children  2 

Elective  2  or  3 


Total 


16  or  17 


Semester  II 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 

5.461  Seminar    in    Principles    and 
Problems    of   Education 
for   Seniors    1 

5.347  Reading  Program  for  Young 

Children    2 

Electives  12  to  14 


Total 


15  to  17 


Semester  II 

6.205,  307,  or  308  Literature 3 

8.305  Individual  and   School 

Health    2 

Electives  10  to  12 


Total 


15  to  17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 

1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  ....  2 
11.204   Fundamental  Concepts 

of  Arithmetic 3 

16.201  Physical  Education 1 

17.202  Physical  Science 3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Electives 


Total 


15  to  17 


Semester  II 

6.204  English  Literature  3 

13.203  Music  Fundamentals  2 

16.202  Physical  Education  1 

17.203  Physical  Science  3 

20.205  Human    Growth    and 

Development    3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States    3 

Elective    


Total 


15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR  ■  PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 

6.205,  307,  or  308  Literature  3 

8.305  Individual    and    School 

Health    2 

Elective  10  to  12 


Total 


15  to  17 


Semester  II 

5.340-345  Education  Block  12 

5.346  Experiencing  Music  for 

Young  Children  2 

Elective  2  or  3 


Total 


16  or  17 


SENIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching 


Semester  II 
15  5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and 

Problems  of  Education 

for  Seniors  1 

5.347  Reading    Program    for 

Young  Children  2 

Electives  12  to  14 


Total 


15  to  17 


Note  1:  To  meet  the  requirement  of  128  hours  for  graduation,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  an  average  of  16  hours  each  semester.  They  may  carry  from  15 
to  17  hours  without  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  Blanks 
for  requesting  permission  to  carry  fewer  or  more  than  15  to  17  hours  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Note  2:  Students  may  choose  to  use  their  electives  in  planning  a  broad  background 
of  general  education  or  they  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  the  department 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  science.  For  three  of  these  departments 
the  following  special  considerations  are  pointed  out: 

English — students  in  the  kindergarten-primary  division  will  select  Program 
B  in  the  sophomore  year  and  will  take  English  in  place  of  the  three-hour  elective 
in  Semester  I. 

Mathematics — students  in  the  kindergarten-primary  division  preferring  a  con- 
centration in  mathematics  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior 
year  or  obtain  permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Science — students  in  the  kindergarten-primary  division  choosing  concentration 
I  in  science  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior  year  or  obtain 
permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Note  3:  All  transfer  students  entering  teachers  college  will  be  required  to  take 
5.103  Orientation  for  transfer  students.  No  credit. 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

For  The  Degree  In 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 


Semester  II 


0.101  Orientation  to  Teachers  0.102 

College    0 

1.103  Fundamentals  of  Design 1.103 

6.102  Composition  and  Contem-  6.103 

porary    Literature    3 

6.122  Fundamentals  of  Speech  ....  2  6.122 

8.105  Personal   Hygiene    1  8.105 

13.103  Music  Appreciation  1  13.103 

16.101  Physical   Education    1  16.102 

17.101  Biological   Science   3  17.102 

30.103  Elements  of  Geography  ....  3  30.104 

30.121  History  of  Western  Civili-  30.122 

zation  3 


Orientation  to  Teachers 

College    0 

Fundamentals  of  Design  ....  2 
Composition  and  Contem- 
porary   Literature    3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  ..  .. 

Personal   Hygiene    

Music    Appreciation    2 

Physical  Education  1 

Biological  Science  3 

Elements  of  Geography  ....  3 
History  of  Western  Civili- 
zation    3 


Total 


16 


Total 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Semester  I 

6.204  English  Literature  3 

11.204   Fundamental  Concepts 

of  Arithmetic 3 

16.201  Physical  Education  1 

17.202  Physical  Science  3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States    3 

Electives  2  to  4 


Total 


15  to  17 


Semester  II 
5.250  Field  Studies  on  the  Ado- 
lescent and  His  Com- 
munity          1 

6.205,  307  or  308  Literature  3 

16.202  Physical  Education  1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States    3 

Electives  4  to  6 


Total 


15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

8.305   Individual    and    School  1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  ....     2 

Health    2  5.359  Introduction  to  Junior 

13.203  Music  Fundamentals   2  High  School     4 

20.205  Human  Growth  and  Devel-  Electives                     9  to  11 

opment  3  

Electives                     8  to  10  Total             15  to  17 


Total 


15  to  17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Required  Courses 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching   ....  15 
5.352  Language  Arts  in  the  Jun- 
ior High  School  2 

5.355  Measurement  in  the  Jun- 
ior High  School  2 

5.415  Audio- Visual  Workshop  ....     2 
20.207  Adolescent  Psychology  3 


Methods  Courses  (choose  two; 
5.352  The  Teaching  of  Science  in 

the  Junior   High 

School    2 

5.354  Teaching  the  Social  Studies 

in    the   Junior   High 

School    3 

5.356  The   Teaching   of   English 

in  the  Junior  High 
School    2 

5.357  The  Teaching  of  Mathema- 

tics in  the  Junior  High 
School    . 2 


Electives 

5-375  Physical  Education  Activi- 
ty for  the  Junior  High 
School    2 

5.379  Guidance  in  The  Public 

School    2 

5.452  Workshop  in  Creative  Act- 
ivities for  the  Junior 
High   School   2 

Note  1 :  To  meet  the  requirement  of  128  hours  for  graduation,  students  are  expect- 
ed to  complete  an  average  of  16  hours  each  semester.  They  may  carry  from  15  to  17 
hours  without  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  Blanks  for 
requesting  permission  to  carry  fewer  or  more  than  15  to  17  hours  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Note  2:  Students  may  choose  to  use  their  electives  in  planning  a  broad  background 
of  general  education  or  they  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  the  departments 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  science. 

Note  3:  All  transfer  students  entering  the  teachers  college  will  be  required  to  take 
5.103  Orientation  for  transfer  students.  No  credit. 
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SUGGESTED  COURSE  PATTERNS 
FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS* 


General  Arts  And  Science 


Hrs. 
6 

3 
3 


(By  choosing  proper  electives  students 
fields  such  as  Humanities,  Social 
First   Year  Sem. 

Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit. 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S. 
Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology 
Sci.    104-105    Biological    Prin. 

or 
Sci.   206-207    General   Chemistry 
Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  speech 
Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 
or 

Elective    

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter- 
mediate French,  German  or 

Spanish    6 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion         2 

Or.  109  Orientation 0 


2-3 


may  prepare  for  later  specialization  in 
Studies,  Science,  Mathematics.) 

Second  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  121-122  Hist,  of 
Western  Civilization 
or 
Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of 

the  United  States  6 

**Mod.    Language    Intermedi- 
ate,   Advan 6 

Electives    (Mathematics,   Soc.   Sci., 

English,  Music,  Art,  etc.)   ....     12-14 
P.  E.  201-202  Physical  Educa- 
tion             2 


32-34 


32-33 

Pre-Nursing 

First  Year  Sem.  Hrs.  Second  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit 6  Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology         3  Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of  the 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.         3  United     States 

Eng.   122  Fundamentals  of  or 

Speech    2  Soc.  Sci.  121-122  Hist,  of  West. 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 2  Civilization    6 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8  Psych.  201-202  General  Psy. 

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter-  chology   6 

mediate  French,  German  or  Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry         8 

Spanish   6  **Modern   Lang.    Intermediate, 

P.  E.    101-102   Physical  Educa-  Advanced 

tion    2  or 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the  Jr.  Electives    6 

Col 0  P.  E.   201-202   Physical  Educa- 

—  tion    2 

32 


32 

*  These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies  in  a 
number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  however,  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to  transfer. 

*  *If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a  student 
has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours  for  electives 
in  other  fields. 
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Pre-Law* 


First  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 
Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
Sci.   104-105   Biological  Prin. 

or 
Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry         8 
Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  speech     2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 2 

**Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or 
Intermediate  French,  German 

or  Spanish 6 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion             2 

Or.    109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

32 


Second  Year  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of  the 

United  States  6 

**Mod.  Lang.  Intermed.,  Ad- 
vanced      6 

Electi ves    . .  -  12 
P.  E.  201-202  Physical  Educa- 
tion      2 
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Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Or  Business  Administration* 

(Students  planning  to  follow  these  programs  may  be  advised  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  in  the  junior  college  in  order  to  get  necessary  specialized  subjects  in 
the  second  year.  Additional  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  have  been  added 
that  may  provide  a  second  year.) 


Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry  8 
Math.    111-112    College   Algebra, 

Trig,  and  Analytics  6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
P.  E.    101-102   Physical  Educa- 
tion      2 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

36 


Business  Administration 

Sem.  Hrs. 
Eng.   102-103   Comp.  and  Lit.         6 
Sci.    104-105    Biological    Prin.         8 
Math.     105-106    Business    Math., 

Math,  of  Finance  6 

Eng.    122   Fundamentals  of 

Speech    2 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology         3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.         3 
Eng.    218    Public    Speaking 
or 

Elective    2-3 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion             2 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 
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*  These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies  in 
a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  however,  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to  transfer. 

*  *If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a  student 
has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours  for  elective  in 
other   fields. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  according  to  the  following 
system: 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  parenthesis  at  the  head 
of  the  department  announcement.  Each  term  course  has  a  distinctive 
number,  with  the  following  significance:  Courses  numbered  100-199 
inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  200-299  primarily  for  sopho- 
mores, 300-399  primarily  for  juniors,  and  400-499  primarily  for 
seniors. 

Semesters  of  a  year  course  whose  numbers  are  separated  by  a  hyphen 
are  to  be  taken  in  sequence  throughout  a  year.  When  course  numbers 
are  separated  by  a  comma,  either  semester  may  be  taken  independently 
of  the  other. 

Occasionally  students  may  register  for  courses  above  or  below  their 
classification,  provided  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

All  non-required  courses  are  offered  subject  to  sufficient  enrollment. 

The  courses  described  on  the  following  pages  will  be  offered  every 
year  unless  the  year  in  which  the  course  is  to  be  offered  is  indicated. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  for  which  there  is  no  organized  department  in  the  college 
are  listed  below: 

101-102     ORIENTATION  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

2  hours  per  week,  two  semesters.      (No  credit) 

As  part  of  the  advisory  program  administered  by  faculty  advisors  to 
teachers  college  freshmen,  this  course  includes  an  introduction  to  social 
and  academic  aspects  of  college  living,  with  individual  and  group  guidance 
leading  to  more  effective  use  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  by 
the  college. 

Through  a  series  of  experiences  in  observation  and  participation  with 
children  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  junior  high  school  in  public 
schools  in  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area,  students  are  introduced  to  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  public  education.  This  gives  them  a  background 
for  selecting  the  college  program  which  offers  training  in  the  area  best 
suited  to  their  teaching  interests. 

109-110     ORIENTATION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  and  at  least  six  meetings  during  the  sec- 
ond semester.      (No  credit.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the  purposes  and  program 
of  the  junior  college  and  to  assist  them  in  making  adjustments  to  college 
life.  The  following  topics  are  included  by  lectures  and  discussions:  study 
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habits  and  budgeting  of  time;  note  taking;  reading  skills;  general  educa- 
tion and  history  of  junior  college  movement;  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
college;  grading  system;  graduation  requirements;  career  opportunities 
and  planning. 

During  the  second  semester  representatives  of  various  professions  and 
colleges  are  invited  to  the  college  to  participate  in  career  conferences  which 
aid  junior  college  students  in  making  plans  for  their  careers  and  further 
study  after  completion  of  the  junior  college  program. 
(Required  of  all  junior  college  freshmen  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.) 

301  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  elements  of  the 
intellectual  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  It  traces  certain  adventures 
of  Western  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  classical  Greek  period.  (Open 
to  teachers  college  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  junior  college  students  who 
have  had  History  121  or  its  equivalent.) 

302  RELIGION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICA 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2-3  hours.) 

Ideas,  forms  of  organization  and  emphases  of  Protestantism,  Catho- 
licism and  Judaism;  trends  in  religious  thought  as  related  to  American 
culture.  (The  third  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
research  project.) 

402     COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS  -  ANCIENT  AND  WORLD- 
WIDE 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  religions  of  primitive  and  civilized  peoples 
including  an  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
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ART   (1) 

Mrs.  Brouwer,  Mr.  Mitchell  (Chairman),  Mr.  Pollack,  Mr.  Miller 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self-expression, 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation,  and  stimulate  cultural  pursuits. 
Design  as  related  to  our  contemporary  environment  is  stressed.  Theories 
of  art  education  are  explored.  Museum  visits  and  field  trips  supplement 
classroom  work. 

103     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  means  of  the  artist:  line,  form,  color,  texture,  spatial  relation- 
ships, etc.  are  investigated  in  order  to  develop  understanding  and  skill  in 
applying  design  principles. 

203     ART  IN  THE  CULTURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Design  in  architecture,  craft,  plastic  and  graphic  arts  of  contempo- 
rary civilizations  with  concern  for  historical  sources.  Investigation  is 
made  of  the  interaction  between  these  areas  and  the  other  forces  which 
mold  the  culture,  as  well  as  the  expressive  possibilities  of  many  materials. 

220     HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester 

The  development  of  art  theory,  forms  and  materials  as  seen  in  histor- 
ical perspective.  Readings,  museum  trips  and  research. 

310  DESIGNING  WITH  MATERIALS 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  materials  available. 
Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth,  paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  use  of  tools  necessary  to  their  development  will  be  taught. 
Not  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had  Workshop  in  Handicrafts. 

311  ORIENTATION  OF  ART  PRACTICES 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57 

Materials  and  skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be  studied  in 
a  workshop  setting  with  emphasis  on  the  art  problems  of  elementary  school 
teachers. 

330     ELEMENTARY  PAINTING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  general  studio  course  which  places  emphasis  upon  expression  in 
painting.  Many  media  are  investigated  and  different  theories  of  painting  are 
explored  through  lecture,  discussion  and  individual  work. 

Prerequisite:      103  and  203,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
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3  3 1     CERAMIC  WORKSHOP 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57,  Second 
Semester  1957-58 

The  creative  possibilities  of  ceramic  clay  are  investigated  through 
workshop  experiences.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  materials,  technique 
and  design  are  included.  Museum  trips  are  arranged. 

Prerequisite:      103  and  203,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

371     ART  AND  THE  CHILD 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Credited  as  Education  371.  Course  description  on  page  48. 

412     APPLIED  DESIGN  COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  1957-58. 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  materials  of  art  will  be  developed  as  they  function  in  classroom 
and  assembly  use.  It  will  give  the  student  practice  in  the  use  and  assembling 
of  materials  used  by  the  children  for  many  occasions  and  will  also  equip 
the  student  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  many  mechanical  aids  available  in 
classrooms  for  the  enrichment  of  assemblies  and  special  days'  programs. 

414     SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  STU- 
DENTS 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

First  Semester  1957-58. 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  certain  fields  will  be  directed 
in  the  development  and  functioning  of  these  interests.  Registration  for  this 
course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 


EDUCATION   (5) 

Mr.  Abendroth,  Mr.  Cornthwaite,  Mr.  Fickes,  Mr.  Hartley,  Miss 
Heagney,  Mr.  Moser  (Chairman)  ,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Vel- 
ie,  Mr.  Visceglia,  Mr.  "Williamson,  Miss  Woodward. 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching  the 
education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences begin  in  the  freshman  year  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the 
study  of  children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences  in  observ- 
ing and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools.  As  students  ac- 
quire a  rich  background  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  the  arts,  and 
gain  skill  in  communication,  they  learn  to  make  these  function  in  their 
teaching. 
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COURSES  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

340  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 
1 3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1 2  hours.) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  is  composed  of  a  series  of  interrelated 
experiences  in  college  classes  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City 
and  nearby  counties  dealing  with  problems  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 
Focus  is  on  the  needs  of  children  in  the  age  groups  from  five  years  to  about 
eight  years  (Kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade  children),  and  on  the 
ways  in  which  public  school  programs  can  be  organized  to  help  children 
of  these  ages  with  their  problems  of  learning.  Emphasis  is  on  the  develop- 
ment of  those  traits  and  skills  necessary  for  successful  living  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  cooperative  group  action 
in  the  college  program  and  in  the  programs  of  associated  school  systems, 
students  are  guided  in  interpreting  and  evaluating  basic  ideas  which  guide 
American  teachers  of  today  in  carrying  forward  their  professional  respon- 
sibilities and  in  identifying  themselves  emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually 
with  the  teaching  profession. 

341  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  4  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Curriculum  development  is  studied  as  practiced  in  public  school  sit- 
uations and  as  presented  and  analyzed  in  educational  literature.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  guiding  learning  experiences,  and  in  working 
professionally  for  the  improvement  of  American  education. 

342  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRI- 
MARY GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  readiness 
for  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  are  emphasized  and  are  evaluat- 
ed in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice.  Ways  of  teaching 
beginning  reading  and  writing  are  emphasized. 

343  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

In  arithmetic  the  work  is  centered  around  problems  relating  to  (1) 
number  abilities  of  pre-school  children,  (2)  the  nature  of  meaning  in 
arithmetic  and  (3)  selection  of  number  activities  for  teaching  the  basic 
number  concepts. 

344  WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  the  crea- 
tive process  and  with  ways  in  which  a  school  program  can  be  designed  to 
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promote  self-expression  and  self-realization.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted 
to  class  discussion  of  problems  in  the  area  of  creative  expression.  Two  hours 
are  devoted  to  experimentation  with  such  media  for  self-expression  as 
music,  rhythm  movements,  blocks,  paints,  and  clay. 

345  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  child's  environment  of  familiar  things  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
science  experiences.  The  use  of  school  and  community  resources  in  devel- 
oping the  child's  ability  to  use  and  understand  science  ideas  is  emphasized. 
Ways  in  which  the  child's  work  in  science  contributes  to  his  development 
in  other  areas  are  shown. 

346  EXPERIENCES  WITH  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours) . 

Emphasis  is  on  ways  in  which  experiences  with  music  promote  self- 
expression  and  self  realization.  Singing  experiences,  rhythmic  movement 
experiences,  singing  games,  and  rhythm  band  experiences  as  they  organize 
into  a  program  of  continuous  learnings  in  music  will  be  studied.  One  hour 
per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two  hours  to  laboratory 
work  in  music,  including  experiences  with  children. 

To  be  taken  concurrent  with  the  block  or  following  student  teaching. 

347  READING  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  organization  of  programs  of 
reading  in  the  kindergarten,  first,  and  second  grades.  Emphasis  is  on  ex- 
periences meeting  the  unique  needs  of  individuals  in  their  quest  to  master 
reading  techniques,  social  use  of  reading  interests  and  skills  at  all  levels  of 
development,  materials  of  instruction  and  methods  of  evaluating  growth 
in  both  reading  interests  and  skills.  Prerequisite:  Education  342. 

To  be  taken  following  student  teaching. 

3  03  and  404     DIRECTED  TEACHING 

(Credit  15  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  campus  or  in 
nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  teaching, 
to  participate  in  work  with  children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten-primary, 
elementary,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other  activities  for 
which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors  afford 
guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  interpreting  materials 
which  further  the  total  educative  process  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
learner. 
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COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

360  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

10  hours  per  week.      {Credit  10  hours.) 

A  series  of  experiences  planned  and  directed  by  the  faculty  to  help 
the  students  see  the  school  as  a  cooperative,  dynamic  element  in  the  com- 
munity; to  provide  a  background  for  planning  with  children  and  for 
evolving  with  them  a  program  of  experiences  based  on  their  needs  and  the 
needs  of  society.  The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are 
developed  through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work  of  coopera- 
ting public  schools;  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion. 

361  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of  information 
upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school  pupils  to  interpret 
trends  in  modern  life.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  experience  in  locating, 
organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental  social  information. 
Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  elementary  school 
level.  (Listed  for  3  credits  as  Education  525  in  the  summer  session  bul- 
letin.) 

362  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hotirs  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize 
the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it  can 
contribute  toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  selecting  science  experienc- 
es for  children  for  curriculum  construction,  and  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children  at  work  (List- 
ed for  3  credits  as  Education  524  in  the  summer  session  bulletin.) 

363  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic; 
core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elementary  mathematics;  research 
findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of  instruction; 
evaluation  of  pupil  progress.  (Listed  as  Education  523  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion bulletin.) 

364  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  abilities  to  use  language 
more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  are  evaluated 
in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  observing  child- 
ren's reading  and  oral  and  written  expression.  (Listed  as  Education  521  in 
the  summer  session  bulletin.) 
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369     THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

1  hour  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour  —  fart  of  10  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and  needs  of  our 
society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks  of  children,  the  organiza- 
tion and  sequence  of  activities  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and 
principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

371  ART  AND  THE  CHILD 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  consid- 
erations of  art  education:  current  theory,  and  materials  and  techniques 
appropriate  to  the  elementary  school.  Students  are  given  experiences  in 
planning  and  teaching  art  in  elementary  classroom  situations.  They  work 
with  the  instructor  in  classroom  and  workshop  where  the  art  problems  are 
planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for  evaluation  are  arranged  and 
special  demonstrations  are  given  when  the  need  arises.  (A  similar  course 
for  2  or  3  credits,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  is  listed  as  Education 
534  or  538  in  the  summer  session  bulletin.) 

372  MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  rich  and  varied 
music  program  in  the  elementary  school.  Skills  will  be  developed  to  carry 
on  singing,  listening,  instrumental,  rhythmic  and  creative  experiences  with 
children.  Students  will  have  opportunities  through  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  the  classroom  to  study  children's  needs,  capabilities,  and  responses 
in  music.  One  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  work  in  music,  including  experiences  with  children  in 
the  classroom.  (Listed  for  2  or  3  credits  as  Education  537  or  539  in  the 
summer  session  bulletin.) 

373  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

2  hotirs  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teaching  of 
physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One  class 
session  each  week  is  devoted  to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching  and 
the  following  session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children.  (Required 
for  students  in  elementary  education.  Open  to  other  students  as  an  elective. ) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 

374  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   ACTIVITIES 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  will  have  opportunity  for  practice  in  activities  suitable  for 
use  in  teaching.  (Required  for  students  in  elementary  education.  Open  to 
other  students  as  an  elective.) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 
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420     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  considered;  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level  and 
to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  programs  of  physical 
education  are  considered.  (Listed  for  2  to  3  credits  as  Education  53  5  or 
536  in  the  summer  session  bulletin.) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 

430     MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED 
COURSE 

3  hotirs  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  elementary  school. 
Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in  the  city  and  the  counties  and 
in  important  places  outside  the  state.  Evaluation  of  materials  and  proce- 
dures current  in  school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all  types  of  music 
activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative  work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 

Prerequisite:  Music  103,  203. 
303  and  404  DIRECTED  TEACHING 
(Credit  15  hours.) 

Course  described  on  page  46. 


COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

The  program  of  education  for  junior  high  school  teachers  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  between  methods  courses  and 
the  practical  experiences  of  observation  and  student  teaching.  All  students 
receive  methods  instruction  and  study  the  junior  high  school  child  while 
engaged  in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching  situations. 

250     FIELD  STUDIES  ON  THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  COM- 
MUNITY 
1  hour  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  junior  high  school  division. 
An  opportunity  is  provided  to  study  community  agencies  serving  the  needs 
of  youth.  Individual  projects  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  and  work 
with  young  people  of  junior  high  school  age. 
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359     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  should  be  taken  during  the  junior  year  by  all  students  in 
the  junior  high  school  division.  The  topics  emphasized  are  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, curriculum  development  and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior  high 
school  program  and  educational  experiences,  group  planning  and  work,  and 
principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

352     LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composition,  penmanship,  spelling, 
library  usage,  and  work-study  skills.  Oral  communication  is  concerned  with 
speaking  and  with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  written  communi- 
cation with  research,  study,  and  library  practices. 

3  53     THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  objectives  of  science  education  are  examined  in  terms  of  their 
utility  in  meeting  general  education  needs  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  The 
course  includes  the  selection  of  appropriate  content,  method,  and  evaluation 
techniques  and  the  analysis  of  textbooks  and  resource  materials  as  to  their 
appropriateness.  Demonstration  teaching  methods  are  developed  and  prac- 
ticed. 

3  54     THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Consideration  is  given  to  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social  stud- 
ies. Attention  is  given  to  materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organi- 
zation for  classroom  use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the  teaching  of 
history,  geography  and  citizenship  are  studied  as  well  as  integration,  corre- 
lation and  the  core  program. 

355  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice  of  test  in- 
struments; survey  of  test  literature;  administering,  scoring,  and  recording 
test  data;  interpretation  of  test  norms;  construction  of  informal  tests. 

356  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  of  written  and  spoken  ex- 
pression in  the  light  of  experimental  findings  and  modern  practice. 
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3  57     THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  aims  and  purposes  of  mathematics  instruction, 
it  provides  for  an  examination  of  courses  of  study  and  text  books  in  math- 
ematics for  the  junior  high  school,  and  it  presents  some  of  the  scientific 
techniques  of  instruction  in  mathematics. 

375     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field  stunts,  com- 
batives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

379     GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Group  readings  and  discussions  will  include  such  topics  as  the  scope 
and  function  of  a  guidance  program;  the  role  of  the  guidance  specialist; 
the  function  and  purpose  of  the  counseling  interviews;  the  kinds  and  uses 
of  guidance  forms,  reports,  and  records;  vocational  and  educational  guid- 
ance. 

402     JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
junior  high  school  school  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the 
student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  in- 
crease his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

4 1 5     AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio-visual  apparatus, 
in  the  preparation  of  teaching  aids  and  in  the  application  of  modern  tools 
of  learning  to  the  classroom  situation.  Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject  to 
be  explored  are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures, 
graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

Required  of  and  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  junior  high  school 
education. 

451     CORE  TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Experiences  in  this  course  are  designed  to  help  prospective  core 
teachers  develop  understandings  of  the  philosophy,  organization,  content, 
and  methods  of  core  and  to  build  skills  necessary  for  working  effectively 
in  various  types  of  core  programs. 
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452     WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  plan,  to  participate  in, 
and  to  evaluate  junior  high  school  activities  utilizing  art,  music,  and  drama 
skills.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  experiences  which  may  be  employed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  vitalize  group  learnings,  clarify 
concepts,  and  build  desirable  appreciations. 

303  and  304  DIRECTED  TEACHING 

(Credit  1 )  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  46. 

GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

103     ORIENTATION  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

1  hour  per  xveek  for  one  semester.     (No  Credit.) 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  second  semester  of  Orientation  101-102 
and  is  required  of  all  students  transferring  from  the  junior  college  or  other 
colleges  provided  they  have  not  had  such  a  course  elsewhere.  It  includes 
visits  to  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  reviews  of  movies  and  film 
strips,  and  discussions  led  by  representatives  of  kindergarten-primary, 
elementary,  and  junior  high  programs. 

305     THE  CHILD  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

Includes  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  values,  skills,  and  judgments  im- 
plicit in  the  teacher-leader  tasks  now  emerging  in  school  and  community 
situations,  with  emphasis  on  human  relations.  Discussions,  field  trips, 
and  laboratory  experiences  are  centered  on  the  following  areas:  theory  of 
child  socialization;  child  and  school  in  the  frame  of  community  life;  ways 
of  resolving  school  problems  through  the  use  of  community  resources; 
and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  community. 

3 1 1     PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  special  needs  of  children  in  the  early  years 
of  formal  education,  stressing  the  importance  of  freedom  as  well  as  guid- 
ance in  developing  thinking  and  imaginative  children.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  ways  of  providing  a  good  climate  for  learning  and  on  the  kinds  of 
instructional  materials  most  suitable  for  use  with  young  children. 

3 1 5     AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pictures,  school 
trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and  transcriptions.  Experience 
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is  afforded  in  the  location  of  materials,  operation  of  apparatus,  preparation 
of  pupil  and  teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation  of  concrete 
materials. 

331     HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credits  3  hours). 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  professional  experiences 
in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organized  education. 

401     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain 
a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  aware- 
ness of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form.  Required  of  students 
who  elect  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school  education. 

426     METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING  INSTRUCTION 
(ADVANCED) 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  elective  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  completed 
student  teaching  and  wish  further  work  in  developing  and  utilizing  the 
elementary  school  pupil's  reading  abilities.  This  course  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  principles  involved  in  building  a  sound  developmental 
reading  program  that  seeks  through  prevention  to  minimize  reading  diffi- 
culties. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  remedial  reading. 

461     SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
EDUCATION 

1  hour  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour.) 

A  workshop  experience  in  which  the  seniors  and  education  staff  work 
together  to  help  solve  the  immediate  professional  problems  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  facing  his  first  job. 

501-504     INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCA- 
TION 

(Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  elementary  education  designed  to 
give  students  an  overview  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  language  arts,  social  living,  and  related  activities  in 
other  areas;  to  acquaint  students  with  classroom  routines  and  procedures; 
and  to  help  teachers  understand  elementary  school  children.  Daily  period 
in  the  laboratory  school  provide  opportunities  for  observing  experienced 
teachers  working  and  planning  with  groups  of  children  at  different  grade 
levels.  One  instructor  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  program  of 
students.  Specialists  discuss  and  demonstrate  activities,  materials,  and 
procedures  in  music,  art,  and  physical  education.   (Summer  Session  only.) 
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532  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  scientific  principles  of 
child  development  and  behavior.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  human  growth,  development,  learning,  and  behavior  with  impli- 
cations for  planning  group  experiences  and  activities  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  individual  children.  (Summer  Session  only.) 

533  PURPOSES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

(Credit  3  hours.) 

The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
program,  the  areas  of  growth  for  which  the  school  is  responsible  and  mod- 
ern practices  for  realizing  the  goals  of  the  educational  program.  (Summer 
Session  only.) 


ENGLISH   (6) 


Mr.  Bevins,  Mr.  Brewington,  Mrs.  Brewington,  Mr.  Cargill,  Miss 
Crabtree  (Chairman),  Mr.  Guess,  Miss  Hughes,  Mr.  Kramer,  Miss 
Pottorf,  Mrs.  Sargent,  Miss  Thearle,  Mr.  "West,  Mr.  Wright. 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  written  and  spoken  forms. 

Fourteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  English  are  required  of  teachers 
college  students.  The  required  courses  are:  102-103  Composition  and 
Contemporary  Literature,  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  204  English  Lit- 
erature, and  one  course  selected  from  these:  205  English  Literature,  307 
American  Literature,   308   American  Literature. 


AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  ENGLISH 

EMPHASIS  IN  LITERATURE 

The  specific  purposes  of  English  as  an  area  of  concentration  with  an 
emphasis  in  literature  are  to  give  comprehensive  introductions  to  the  fields 
of  English  and  American  literature,  presenting  literature  in  historical  per- 
spective and  acquainting  the  student  with  major  works  and  writers  of  the 
English  language;  to  give  as  electives  advanced  courses  in  limited  areas, 
allowing  the  student  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  particular  literary 
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figures,  types,  and  ideas,  and  to  discover  the  resources  and  practice  the 
methods  of  research. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  this  concentration:  102-103 
Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature;  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech; 
204,  205  English  Literature;  307,  308  American  Literature.  The  emphasis 
in  literature  is  completed  by  the  selection  of  eight  hours  from  other  courses 
in  the  department. 

EMPHASIS  IN  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS 

The  specific  purposes  of  English  as  an  area  of  concentration  with  an 
emphasis  in  speech  and  dramatics  are  to  train  and  develop  the  student  in 
the  skills  of  oral  communication  and  dramatic  arts,  and  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  aesthetic  values  in  the  art  and  literature  of  oral  per- 
formance, and  to  develop  a  critical  ability  in  evaluation  of  the  speech  arts. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  hours  of  English  and  Speech  required  of 
all  students,  those  completing  an  emphasis  in  this  field  must  take  327 
Voice  and  Phonetics. 

Five  or  six  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  218  Public 
Speaking,  2  credit  hours;  223  Speech  and  the  Classroom  Teacher,  3;  275 
Play  Directing,  3;  278  Play  Production-Acting,  2;  304  Oral  Reading  and 
Interpretation,  3;  377  Stagecraft,  3;  Stage  Make-up,  1. 

Five  or  six  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  other  courses  in  the 
department.  (315  Shakespeare,  3;  316  Shakespeare,  3;  321  Contemporary 
Drama,  3;  324  Development  of  the  English  Drama,  3,  are  recommended.) 

LITERATURE 

*  102-103     COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions, and  reading  of  various  forms  of  literature.  A  research  paper  is  one 
of  the  main  projects  of  the  second  semester.  Students  needing  additional 
help  in  English  may  be  placed  in  small  sections  meeting  five  instead  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

English  102-103  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  composition 
and  literature  in  the  department. 

*If  a  student  has  a  superior  record  on  his  entrance  examination  and 
if  he  is  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  exemption  from  English  102,  he 
may  request  an  examination  to  exempt  him  from  that  course.  The  student 
will  not  receive  credit  for  English  102.  He  will  have  to  take  another  course 
in  the  English  Department  or  in  some  other  department  to  make  up  for 
these  three  exempted  hours. 
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204  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  closely  acquaints  the  student  with  some  of  the  work  of 
major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  through  Pope.  Required 
of  all  students. 

205  ENGLISH    LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3   hours.) 

This  course  closely  acquaints  the  student  with  some  of  the  work  of 
major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Samuel  Johnson  through  T.  S. 
Eliot.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  English  with  an  emphasis 
in  literature. 

307  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major  writers 
in  American  literature.  The  material  covered  will  include  the  Colonial 
Period  to  Walt  Whitman. 

308  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major  writers 
in  American  literature  from  Walt  Whitman  through  contemporary  writers. 

315  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  during  the  period 
of  the  comedies  and  historical  plays.  The  course  includes  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 

316  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  great  tragedies  and  the  late  romantic  comedies. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  315,  but  may  be  taken  independ- 
ently if  desired. 

319  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57 
This  course  presents  the  work  of  important  modern  poets. 

320  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1957-58. 

This  course  presents  the  work  of  important  twentieth  century  novel- 


ists. 
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321     CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-5  8. 

This   course   includes   the   reading  of  plays   of   the   late   nineteenth 
century  and  the  twentieth  century. 

323  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  American  novel  from 
the  beginnings  to   1900. 

324  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  drama  to  mod- 
ern times. 

326     CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester. 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  mythology  in  English  and  American  literature. 

328  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57.  First 
Semester  1957-58. 

A  study  of  the  chief  books  of  The  Old  Testament  and  The  Apocrypha 
from  a  literary  and  historic  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  course  in  theology. 

329  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  study  of  the  religious  and  moral  teachings  of  Christianity;  the 
separation  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Judaism;  a  study  of  the  life  and 
philosophy  of  St.  Paul;  and  the  permanent  values  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  approach  is  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  and  no 
theology  is  involved. 

333  READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

A  study  of  great  European  writings  in  translation  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  the  Renaissance. 

334  READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

A  study  of  great  European  writings  in  translation  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  1900. 
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383,  384     ADVANCED  WRITING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours  for  each  course.) 

Course  383  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  imaginative  expression.  It 
includes  writing  of  articles  and  short  stories  and  encourages  work  in  any 
creative  form.    (Second  Semester     1957-58). 

Course  384  is  concerned  with  the  techniques  of  writing  for  the 
newspaper.   (Second  Semester  1956-57). 

Each  course  is  to  be  offered  in  alternate  years  and  is  to  be  taken 
independently  of  the  other. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

405     HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  principles  of  literary  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

422     THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  3  hours.)  First  Semester  1956-57.  Second 
Semester  1957-58. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  novel  from 
the  beginnings  to  1900. 

430     HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

A  study  of  the  changes  and  reasons  for  the  changes  in  grammar, 
sound,  and  vocabulary  of  the  language,  from  Old  English  to  modern  times. 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS 

100     CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.      (No  college  credit.) 

Teachers  college  freshmen  who  have  defective  speech  and  teachers 
college  sophomores  who  fail  the  Speech  Qualification  Test  are  required  to 
take  this  course  and  pass  it  before  they  are  assigned  to  student  teaching. 

*  1 2  2     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Emphasizes  the  sound  of  spoken  language,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking,  and  the  art  of  oral  reading.  Required  of  all  teachers 
college  students  in  the  freshman  year. 

*  If  a  student  demonstrates  in  a  performance  test  the  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  English  122,  he  will  be  permitted  to  choose  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  take  advanced  work  in  speech  or  an  elective  in  any  other  field. 
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218     PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57.  First 
Semester  1957-58. 

A  beginning  course  in  public  speaking  for  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  public  address  and  practice  in  speaking  to  a  classroom  audience.  Em- 
phasizes selection  and  organization  of  subject,  language,  bodily  action,  pro- 
nunciation, and  voice.  Based  on  the  extempore  method  of  expository  and 
persuasive  speaking. 

Prerequisite:  122  (Fundamentals  of  Speech) . 

275     PLAY  DIRECTING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

Analysis  of  plays  for  production,  play  casting,  and  the  process  of  re- 
hearsal, with  opportunities  for  practice. 

278     PLAY  PRODUCTION  —  ACTING 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57 

This  course  will  cover  the  principles  of  acting,  the  history  and  theory 
of  dramatic  art  and  practice  in  all  phases  of  acting.  Improvisations  will 
be  used  to  develop  sensitiveness  to  characterization  and  projection  of  emo- 
tion and  thought. 

300     SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  the 
educational  principles  that  govern  attitudes  toward  exceptional  children 
in  general,  and  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  children  in  particular. 

Each  student  spends  one  hour  per  week  in  the  State  Teachers  College 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  for  Children. 

304     ORAL  READING  AND  INTERPRETATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58 

General  principles  of  oral  reading,  and  the  art  of  interpretation  in 
poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.  Enrollment  for  the  class  is  limited. 
Prerequisite:  122  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

327     VOICE  AND  PHONETICS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  voice  production  and  phonetics. 
It  provides  individual  practice  and  drill  in  speech  sounds  and  acceptable 
spoken  language.  Electrical  recordings  of  voice  and  speech  are  made 
throughout  the  study. 

Prerequisite:    122 
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377  STAGECRAFT 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Seine ster 

Visual  elements  of  play  production,  including  the  theory  of  stage  de- 
sign, construction  of  scenery,  costuming,  stage  effects  and  lighting.  (The 
third  hour  will  be  earned  by  20  hours'  work  on  college  productions.) 

378  TECHNIQUES   OF   MAKE-UP   FOR  DRAMATIC   PRODUC- 
TIONS 

1  hour  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.)     First  Semester. 

Principles  and  practices  of  stage  make-up. 

379  ELEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  THEATER 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  elements  required  to  effec- 
tively stage  plays  with  children  and  for  children. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  devote  time  for  rehearsals  with  the 
children. 

EDUCATION 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  342.  Course  description  on  page  45. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  364.  Course  description  on  page  47. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  52.  Course  description  on  page  50. 
ENGLISH  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

Credited  as  Education  3  56.  Course  description  on  page  50. 
CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  401.  Course  description  on  page  53. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402.  Course  description  on  page  51. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION   (8) 

Miss  Bize,  Miss  Daniels  (Chairman),  *Mrs.  Fagella 

The  Health  Education  courses  deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  human 
organism  for  healthy  growth  and  development.  The  courses  stress  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health 
and  contributing  to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

105     PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

1  hour  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Introduction  to  personal  health  with  emphasis  on  health  problems  of 
the  college  freshman. 

305     INDIVIDUAL  AND  SCHOOL  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Individual  and  school  health  problems  and  practices  with  elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  basis  for  understanding. 

310     ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  more  common  activities  of  community,  state  and 
national  agencies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases 
and  the  individual's  responsibility  and  role  in  maintaining  and  improving 
community  health. 

405     SCHOOL  HEALTH  MATERIALS 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Materials  for  the  teaching  of  health,  the  place  of  health  in  the  school 
program,  and  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  school  health 
services.  Techniques  for  encouraging  desirable  health  habits  and  for  ob- 
serving the  health  of  the  child  in  the  classroom  will  be  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  105  and  304  or  consent  of  instructor. 


'Resigned  at  the  end  of  first  semester. 
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MATHEMATICS   (11) 

Mr.  Mueller  (Chairman),  Mr.  Vopel 

All  students  who  matriculate  in  the  teachers  college  are  required  to 
take  the  basic  course  204  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Arithmetic.  This 
applies  also  for  all  transfer  students.  All  other  courses  offered  by  the  de- 
partment are  electives,  open  to  both  teachers  college  and  junior  college 
students. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

In  order  for  a  student  to  acquire  an  area  of  concentration  in  math- 
ematics he  should  elect  110  Intermediate  Algebra  or  111  College  Algebra 
in  the  first  semester  and  112  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  required  204  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Arithmetic  should  also  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Nine  semester  hours  of  elective  courses  to  make  the  required  total  of 
eighteen  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  105  Business  Mathema- 
tics, 106  Mathematics  of  Finance,  202  Introduction  to  Statistics,  313  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  and  314  Integral  Calculus. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  some  students  to  defer  American  History  to 
the  junior  year  or  obtain  permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore 
year  in  order  to  schedule  courses  necessary  for  an  area  of  concentration  in 
mathematics. 

105  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

3  hours  per  week.  {Credit  3  hours.)  First  semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  practical  knowledge  of  and 
develop  a  computation  skill  in  certain  basic  problems  of  business.  It  begins 
with  a  review  of  the  mechanics  of  computation  and  the  fundamentals  of 
problem  solving  and  subsequently  covers  topics  involving  taxes,  wages, 
interest,  discount,  business  ownership,  retailing,  insurance,  and  securities. 

106  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

As  a  sequel  to  Business  Mathematics,  consideration  is  given  to  com- 
pound interest  and  discount,  amortization,  sinking  funds,  valuation  of 
bonds,  depreciation,  annuities,  and  elements  of  insurance. 

Prerequisite:  105,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

110     INTERMEDIATE  ALGEBRA 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

This  course,  designed  for  students  with  inadequate  background  in  the 
subject,  provides  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  elementary  topics  of  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations.  This  course  is  not  open  to  students  with  credit 
in  111. 
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111  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  semester. 

Basic  algebraic  principles,  concepts,  and  skills  are  reviewed  and  ex- 
tended. Topics  covered  include  logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  variation, 
progressions,  complex  number,  probability,  and  determinants.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  110. 

Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  high  school  algebra  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

112  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  semester. 

In  the  trigonometry  part  of  this  course  the  elements  of  triangulation 
and  polar  coordinates  are  covered,  with  emphasis  upon  the  analytic  phases 
of  these  topics.  In  the  analytic  geometry  part  of  the  course  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  conies  and  higher  plane  curves  is  made. 

Prerequisite:  111,  an  A  or  B  in  110,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

202     INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS 

3  hours  per  tveek.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  educational  and  psychological  research  and  will 
include  the  following  topics:  measures  of  central  tendency,  correlation, 
probability,  frequency  distributions,  sampling,  tests  of  significance,  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

204     FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  treats  the  basic  concepts  of  arithmetic  on  a  mature  plane. 
Topics  covered  are  the  origins  of  number,  structure  of  a  positional  number 
system,  principles  underlying  the  fundamental  operations,  and  computation 
with  approximate  numbers. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are 
seeking  transfer  credit  to  other  colleges. 

313-314     CALCULUS,  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     {Credit  6  hours.) 

First  semester:  variables,  functions  and  limits;  differentiation  of  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  functions;  applications  to  maxima  and  minima, 
time  rates  and  motion,  curvature;  partial^  differentiation,  theorem  of  mean 
value. 

Second  semester:  integration,  the  definite  integral,  integration  as  a 
process  of  summation,  applications  to  physics  and  geometry,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Prerequisite:   111-112  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.  Course  description  on  page  45. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  363.  Course  description  on  page  47. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  57.  Course  description  on  page  51. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES    (12) 

Miss  Tansil,  Mr.  von  Schwerdtner  (Chairman) 

"While  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
is  to  offer  to  junior  college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal 
arts  colleges,  students  in  the  teachers  college  may  also  avail  themselves 
of  these  offerings. 

121-122     FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

221-222     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  French  121  and  122  or  equivalent. 

111-112     GERMAN  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

211-212     INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semester.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;   conversation  and  prose  composition;   transla- 
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tion  of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  German  111  and  112  or  equivalent. 
101-102     SPANISH  ELEMENTS 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

201-202     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  translation 
of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 

ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

According  to  demand,  the  following  courses  on  the  advanced  level 
may  be  given:  French  321,  German  311,  and  Spanish  301  — Novel  and 
Short  Story;  French  322,  German  312,  and  Spanish  302 — Drama  and 
Poetry;  French  323,  German  313,  and  Spanish  303 — History  of  Liter- 
ature with  collateral  reading  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  classical 
authors,  respectively,  in  the  original. 

Each  course  3  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

French  324,  German  3 14,  and  Spanish  304  —  Advanced  Conversation. 

2  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

French  325,  German  315,  and  Spanish  305  — Advanced  Composition. 

1  hour  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

MUSIC   (13) 

Mr.  Duro,  Miss  MacDonald  (Chairman),  Mr.  Geriak,  Miss  Wey- 

FORTH. 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music,  as  con- 
sumers, through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and  as  producers,  through 
singing  and  playing.  Through  music,  students  have  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  in  a  social  medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to  bring 
similar  opportunities  to  children. 

COURSES  AT  THE  PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  developing  a  plan  of  affiliation  with  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  will  enable  the  student  at  Towson 
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to  continue  serious  music  study  during  his  college  program.  It  will  also 
enable  him  to  accomplish  some  of  the  work  required  for  special  music 
teaching.  Qualified  students  may  take  as  many  as  fourteen  elective  credits, 
for  the  most  part  in  applied  music,  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Since  considerable  practice  is  required  for  advanced  study  at  the  Con- 
servatory, students  receiving  permission  to  study  there  should  plan  to  carry 
limited  course  loads  at  State  Teachers  College  and  some  would  need  to 
spend  additional  time  at  the  college  to  complete  degree  requirements, 
through  summer  sessions  or  an  extra  semester. 

Students  wishing  to  take  music  lessons  or  a  course  in  harmony  should 
obtain  approval  for  such  registration,  first  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  Music  Department  and  second,  through  the  Dean 
of  the  Peabody  Conservatory.  This  should  be  done  in  the  semester  pre- 
ceding registration  for  music.  Students  are  expected  to  present  a  receipt  for 
payment  of  the  Peabody  course  when  they  come  for  registration  at  State 
Teachers  College. 

(Tuition  fees  and  credit  hours  to  be  adjusted.) 

103     MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build  a  background 
for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of  life  today.  The  elements  of 
music  (rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony)  together  with  tone  color  and  form 
are  presented;  their  significance  in  various  compositions  are  considered. 
Folk  and  art  songs,  opera,  symphony,  and  tone  poems  are  studied.  The 
equivalent  of  one  hour  per  week  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  experience  with  music  through  phonograph  records, 
movies,  concerts,  radio  and  television. 

203     MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  student  will  develop  his  understanding  of  music  and  its  elements 
through  singing,  playing  of  various  instruments,  and  rhythmic  expression. 
Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  musical  abilities  and  individual 
differences.  The  equivalent  of  one  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class 
instruction  and  two  hours  to  performance  of  individual  and  group  activi- 
ties. 

310     MUSIC  APPRECIATION  —  ADVANCED   COURSE 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  further  study  of  the  world's  music  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  musical  styles  —  classical,  romantic,  impressionistic,  modern,  —  with 
illustration  and  discussion.  Study  of  the  music  of  these  periods  in  relation 
to  historical  and  social  backgrounds  and  to  literature  and  art.  Includes 
guidance  in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  music  appropriate  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school  and  the  planning  of  units  of  work  in  appreciation. 
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3 1 1     ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CONDUCTING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear  training  and 
sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs.  Individual  and  group  perfor- 
mance. Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Glee  Club. 

209-210     Glee  Club 

1 1/2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  choral  literature.  Maximum  of  3  points 
may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical  Organizations 
under  Activities,  page —  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of  this  work. ) 

215-216     ORCHESTRA 

1 1/2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature.  A  maximum  of  3 
points  credit  may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical 
Organizations  under  Activities,  page —  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of 
this  work.) 

372     MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  372.  Course  description  on  page  42. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (16) 

Miss  Daniels  (Chairman),  Mr.  Killian,  Miss  Roach,  Mrs.  Fagella, 
Mr.  Minnegan,  Miss  Rohr. 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  development  of 
skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation  in  sports  and  in- 
telligent spectatorship,  and  development  of  interest  in  active  outdoor 
recreation. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  First  semester:  101,  201.  Second  semester: 

102,  202. 

2  hours  per  week.  (Credit  4  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  education  activi- 
ties, and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  for  using  them 
intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  appoach  to  other  and  more  advanced 
activities.  The  courses  should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain 
physical  fitness;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  understandings; 
to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skill  and  physical  education  activities. 
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INDIVIDUAL   GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  individual  gym- 
nastics for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  appointment  and  attendance 
is  required.  Both  individual  and  group  conferences  are  held  and  the  stu- 
dent has  opportunity  to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  con- 
tinues until  the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demonstra- 
tion of  good  posture.  This  is  part  of  the  course  101-102. 

310     RECREATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after-school  activities 
for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping  and  playground  activities. 
Students  visit  recreation  centers  in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various  phases 
of  recreation  —  story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground,  and 
club  work  —  are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students  are  expected 
to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  with  children. 

375     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field,  stunts,  comba- 
tives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

410     RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for  teaching 
rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fundamental  dance  rhythm, 
creation  of  simple  dance  patterns,  singing  games  and  types  of  accompani- 
ment, selection  of  appropriate  material  for  various  age  levels  and  possible 
outcomes,  preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday  programs, 
and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have  practice  in  these  activities. 

420     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  considered;  and 
attempt  is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level 
and  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  programs  of  physical 
education  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202 

373     PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  48. 
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374     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 
Course  description  on  page  48. 

PSYCHOLOGY   (20) 

Miss  Clarke  (Coordinator)  ,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Moser,  Mr.  Neuland- 

ER. 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  entrusts  its  children  that 
they  become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding,  wise  guidance, 
and  intelligent  direction  of  the  growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  be- 
come a  well-adjusted  personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psycholo- 
gy claims  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  understand- 
ing, prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

201  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  which 
are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience  and  behavior.  The  materials 
cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are: 
scope  and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psychological 
development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  motivation  of  behavior; 
perception;  feeling  and  emotion;  measurement  of  individual  differences. 
Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 

202  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  second  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

An  extension  of  General  Psychology  201  with  emphasis  upon  research 
methodology  and  simple  experimentation  illustrating  the  subject  matter 
of  general  psychology  and  the  use  of  the  experimental  method.  Included 
are  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  learning,  sensory  experience,  feeling 
and  emotion,  individual  differences,  measurement  of  personality  traits. 

Prerequisite:  201 

205     HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  procedures  used  in  making  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior.  Through  a  study  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  human  development  students  gradually  de- 
velop the  ability  to  interpret  normal  behavior  patterns.  Through  observa- 
tion of  children  and  the  writing  and  interpretation  of  records  the  inter- 
weaving of  theory  and  direct  experience  will  be  made  possible. 
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206  PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  further  development  of 
skills  and  abilities  begun  in  Psychology  205.  The  student's  own  problems 
and  the  common  adjustment  problems  of  the  child  will  be  emphasized. 
Increased  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  culture  upon  the  growing 
child  and  his  methods  for  meeting  these  demands.  Varied  experiences 
are  provided  for  the  direct  observation  and  interpretation  of  child  behavior, 
and  personality  development. 

207  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during  adolescence; 
social  development  and  heterosexuality;  adolescent  personality;  problems 
of  adjustment;  juvenile  delinquency;  guidance  of  adolescents. 

208  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Learning  as  adjustment;  forms  of  learning;  experimental  data  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  nature  and  conditions  of  learning.  Teaching  and 
learning;  procedures  helpful  for  improving  learning  efficiency;  transfer 
of  training. 

420     MENTAL  HYGIENE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  processes  of  adjustment  as 
related  to  mental  health,  main  problems  of  life  to  which  adjustment  is 
made,  and  the  nature  of  conflict.  Guest  lecturers,  movies,  and  field  trips  are 
included. 

Prerequisite:  201  or  205. 
3  2  2     SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

A  study  of  human  relationships.  This  course  is  designed  to  examine 
the  factors  inherent  in  the  structure  and  function  of  groups.  Through 
films,  readings,  lectures,  recordings  and  discussions,  recent  advances  in 
sociology,  anthropology,  clinical  psychology  and  psychiatry  will  be  taken 
into  account.  Prerequisite:  201  or  205. 

323     PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  mental  equipment  of  individual  children.  Degrees  of  retardation 
and  their  causes,  disorders  of  behavior  which  frequently  are  concomitant, 
and  the  psychological  bases  of  a  suitable  curriculum  for  mentally  retarded 
children  are  considered.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  emotional  distur- 
bance in  children,  and  the  special  needs  of  children  with  serious  emotional 
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problems  are  outlined.  The  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  gifted  child 
together  with  special  problems  in  development,  motivation,  and  learning, 
and  their  implications  for  educational  provisions  are  considered. 

402     MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  educational  and  pscho- 
logical  testing  and  evaluation.  A  study  is  made  of  the  construction,  ad- 
ministration, interpretation  and  use  of  the  various  evaluative  devices  of 
achievement,  aptitude,  intelligence,  interests  and  personality.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  problem  of  appraisal  and  how  the  results  of  appraisal 
can  contribute  to  the  school  program. 

Prerequisite:  201  or  205 

SCIENCE    (17) 

Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Crook,  Mr.  Desautels,  Mr.  Hathaway  (Chairman)  , 
Mr.  McDowell,  Miss  Odell,  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Rubendall,  Mr.  Strin- 
ger. 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand  their  natural 
environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena  which  are  part  of  their  every- 
day lives. 


AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION  I 

This  concentration  is  for  students  desiring  to  teach  science  in  the 
junior  high  school  and  for  others  desiring  more  intensive  preparation  in 
science.  The  following  courses  are  required:  101-102  Biological  Science, 
6  credit  hours;  206-207  General  Chemistry,  8;  211-212  General  Physics, 
8.  Students  may  elect  science  courses  totaling  six  credit  hours  to  com- 
plete this  concentration. 

Students  selecting  this  concentration  are  excused  from  the  general 
requirement  of  202-203  Physical  Science. 

CONCENTRATION  II 

This  concentration  is  for  students  with  a  general  interest  in  science. 
Courses  required  for  this  concentration  are:  101-102  Biological  Science, 
6  credit  hours;  202-203  Physical  Science,  6.  To  complete  the  concentra- 
tion students  may  elect,  with  the  advice  of  members  of  the  department, 
fourteen  credit  hours  in  science  courses. 
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The  biology  course  should  be  taken  first  in  each  concentration.  The 
sequence  for  physics  and  chemistry  in  Concentration  I  should  be  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  the  department. 

101-102     BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

First  semester:  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  a  survey  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  life  histories  of  representative  animals,  and  a  compar- 
ison of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  frog  and  human  organ  systems. 

Second  semester:  embryology,  genetics,  a  survey  of  important  plant 
phyla  and  life  histories,  modern  interpretations  of  organic  evolution,  and 
principles  of  ecology  and  conservation. 

104-105     BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

First  semester:  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  physiology 
and  anatomy  of  vertebrate  systems  as  represented  by  the  frog  and  man, 
parallel  study  of  human  nutrition  and  embryology,  and  a  survey  of  the 
animal  kingdom  based  on  its  evolutionary  significance. 

Second  semester:  genetics,  modern  interpretations  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, and  a  survey  of  important  plant  phyla.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
of  laboratory. 

200     CONSUMER  AND  COMMUNITY  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

Designed  to  help  the  student  understand  how  the  basic  principles  of 
science  are  transferred  from  an  academic,  laboratory  background  for  appli- 
cation in  the  production,  testing  and  purchase  of  consumer  goods  and  in 
the  function  of  community  projects.  Lecture  and  laboratory  activities  will 
prepare  a  background  for  field  trips. 

202-203     PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Astronomy  and  geology  in  the  first  semester.  Chemistry  and  electri- 
city in  the  second  semester.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interrelationship  of 
matter  and  physical  phenomena  in  the  various  areas  of  physical  science. 

206-207     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

The  first  year  of  college  chemistry.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
theories  of  modern  chemistry.  It  includes  study  of  chemical  laws,  physical 
constants,  theories  of  solutions,  ionization,  valency,  and  structure  of  mat- 
ter. An  experimental  and  problem  approach.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
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211-212     GENERAL  PHYSICS 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  8  hours.) 

For  junior  college  students,  students  concentrating  in  junior  high 
school  science  teaching,  and  students  desiring  further  background  in 
science.  A  basic  knowledge  of  algebra  and  plane  geometry  is  prerequisite. 
Includes  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  an 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  1 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

308     QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

6  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.      (Credit  4  hours.)     First  Semester 
1957-58. 

The  principles  of  chemistry  studied  in  Chemistry  206-207  are  ampli- 
fied and  applied  to  the  detection  of  common  metallic  and  nonmetallic  ions. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  206-207  or  its  equivalent. 

318     MICROBIOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester 

1957-58. 

Intended  for  both  prospective  teachers  and  those  junior  college  stu- 
dents expecting  to  major  in  some  phase  of  the  biological  sciences.  Designed 
principally  as  a  laboratory  course  investigating  such  groups  of  organisms  as 
bacteria,  protozoa,  and  lower  plant  forms.  Appropriate  techniques  and 
apparatus  are  utilizeed. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  104-105. 

332     MINERALOGY 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

An  introduction  to  physical  and  descriptive  mineralogy.  A  cultural 
course  offering  a  broad  view  of  minerals  and  crystals  and  their  importance 
to  society.  It  includes  treatment  of  crystallography,  chemical  mineralogy, 
physical  tests,  origins  and  types  of  mineral  ore  bodies,  and  mineral  identi- 
fication. Field  trips.  Available  to  both  junior  college  and  teachers  college 
students. 

392     CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  conducted  by  the  conservation  staff  of 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Research  and  Education  under  the  direction 
of  the  science  department.  The  course  provides  information  on  such  natural 
resources  as  water,  soil,  forests,  game,  and  fisheries.  Field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  Biology  101-102  or  104-105, 
or  recommendation  of  the  science  department. 
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418  FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57 

Aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various  forms,  in  various 
environments  and  with  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to  one  another  and 
to  man.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  work  center  around  field  ob- 
servations made  in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and  streams  and  stress  organisms  of 
practical  importance  and  general  interest. 

419  INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

Basic  principles  of  flight  theory  and  control,  aircraft  and  engine 
construction,  navigation,  weather  information  processing,  air  traffic  con- 
trol, and  C.  A.  A.  regulations  are  studied.  Military,  political,  and  economic 
implications  of  aviation  are  considered.  Field  trips,  laboratory  work,  and 
Link  Trainer  instruction. 

420  ORNITHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  structure,  behavior, 
ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
birds  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Migration  and  individual  bird  movements  are 
studied  at  the  U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Station  which  has  been 
established  on  the  campus. 

421  ENTOMOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Recognition  of 
the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their  structure,  behavior,  ecology, 
economic  importance,  and  control. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  345.  Course  description  on  page  46. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  62.  Course  description  on  page  47. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  53.  Course  description  on  page  50. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE   (30) 

Mr.  Beishlag,  Miss  Blood,  Mr.  Firman,  Mr.  Hellerich,  Mr.  Hult- 
quist,  Mr.  Hutson,  Miss  Kahl,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Laine,  Mr.  Matthews, 
Mr.  McCleary,  Mr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Willis  (Chairman). 

Eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sciences  are  required 
for  teachers  college  students.  The  required  courses  are:  103-104  Elements 
of  Geography,  121-122  History  of  Western  Civilization,  and  221-222 
History  of  the  United  States. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Students  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  social  science  with 
emphasis  in  history,  geography,  or  social  studies.  The  purpose  of  the  area 
of  concentration  is  to  provide  a  planned  selection  of  elective  courses  be- 
yond the  social  science  requirements  of  eighteen  semester  hours  in  general 
education.  Although  a  major  is  not  provided  in  one  field,  prospective 
teachers  may  develop  greater  proficiency  in  history,  geography,  or  social 
studies.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  history,  geography,  and  the 
social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  should  check  carefully  the  require- 
ments for  certification. 

EMPHASIS  IN  HISTORY 

Three  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  301  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  305  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  306  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Eleven  or  twelve  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  303 
Survey  of  English  History  to  1783,  304  Britain  in  the  19th  Century,  307 
International  Relations,  308  Comparative  Government  of  Foreign  Powers, 
312  Europe  Since  1914,  313  Beginnings  of  the  Modern  "World,  316  Econo- 
mic Geography,  320  History  and  Geography  of  Maryland,  322,  323  Repre- 
sentative Americans,  326  Recent  History  of  the  United  States,  409  Pro- 
blems in  Contemporary  Ideologies,  421  The  Age  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 430  Proseminar  in  History. 

EMPHASIS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Three  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  301  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  305  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  306  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Eleven  or  twelve  hours  are  required  from  the  following:  307  Inter- 
national Relations,  309  Geography  of  Latin  America,  310  Geography  of 
the  United  States,  311   Geography  of  Europe,  314  Geography  of  Asia, 
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316  Economic  Geography,  320  History  and  Geography  of  Maryland,  330 
Geography  Laboratory,  413  Urban  Geography,  430  Proseminar:  Problems 
in  Geography. 

EMPHASIS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Those  who  wish  this  more  general  emphasis  must  select  six  credit 
hours  from  the  following:  301  Introduction  to  Sociology,  302  The  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Contemporary  World,  305  Introduction  to  Economics,  306 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Eight  or  nine  hours  are  required  from  the  following  with  at  least 
three  in  geography:  307  International  Relations,  308  Comparative  Govern- 
ment of  Foreign  Powers,  310  Geography  of  the  United  States,  311  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe,  316  Economic  Geography,  320  History  and  Geography 
of  Maryland,  322,  323  Representative  Americans,  344  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  409  Problems  in  Contemporary  Ideologies. 

COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

103-104    ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Elements  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  both  human  and  natural  agencies;  regional  studies  with 
emphasis  upon  the  interrelations  between  the  physical  environment,  and 
plant,  animal  and  human  life;  map  reading  and  interpretation. 

309  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57 

A  study  of  the  areal  distribution  and  character  of  the  economic 
activities  in  various  Latin  American  countries  in  relation  to  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Resources  and  problems  of  their  development;  importance 
of  foreign  trade  to  the  economy;  relationships  with  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

310  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes  and 
interprets  the  culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the  natural 
settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

3 1 1  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  regional  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  human  geography  and  natural 
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resources  of  Europe.  Problems  of  nationality,  economic  development,  and 
cultural  conflicts  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Geography   103-104. 

3 14     GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1957-5 S. 

A  study  of  the  principal  human  and  economic  resources  and  problems 
of  Asia.  Analysis  of  agriculture,  industrial  development,  political  problems, 
and  their  relation  to  current  world  affairs.  Emphasis  on  China,  India, 
and  Japan. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

316     ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  industries,  and 
population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  international  trade.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  productive  and  extractive  industries,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
merce in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

320     HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state  and  its  rela- 
tions to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  Natural  resources; 
regional  land  use;  industrial  development,  particularly  in  the  Baltimore 
area.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 

(Enrollment  limited  to  Seniors  and  those  Juniors  who  are  preparing 
for  the  Junior  High  School  program.  Field  trip  expenses  total  approximate- 
ly $15.00,  payable  when  trips  are  taken.) 

330  GEOGRAPHY  LABORATORY 

4  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

Practical  exercises  in  cartography,  statistics,  and  field  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

413     URBAN  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

A  geographical  analysis  of  urban  settlements  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  them.  Provision  is  made  for  a  field  study  of  a  typical  urban  com- 
munity area  such  as  Towson. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

430     PROSEMINAR:  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  reading  and  research  course  in  selected  problems  in  the  field  of 
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geography.  (For  students  with  a  "B"  average  in  at  least  twelve  hours  of 
geography  and  approval  of  the  department.) 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

121-122     HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  the 
beginnings  of  human  cultural  activity  to  the  present. 

221-222     HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American  democracy. 

303  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1783 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1958-59. 

The  evolution  of  the  political,  legal,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
institutions  of  England  and  the  spread  of  England  overseas.  The  triumph 
of  Parliament  over  the  monarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Rights  of 
Englishmen. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122. 

304  BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59. 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The  struggle  against 
France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  political 
control,  the  spread  of  empire,  the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the 
evolution  of  democratic  processes. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122. 

3 1 2  EUROPE  SINCE  1914 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

Events  leading  to  World  "War  I,  the  course  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  conflicting 
political  ideologies  between  wars;  the  origins,  strategies,  and  results  of 
World  War  II.  The  material  achievements  of  the  modern  age  will  be  viewed 
in  light  of  the  evolving  world. 

3 1 3  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2-3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  consideration  of  the  social  and  intellectual  changes  in  Western 
Europe  between  13  50  and  1650  which  mark  the  transition  from  the  medi- 
eval to  the  modern  world.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  background 
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development  and  impact  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  on  "West- 
ern culture.  (The  third  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  major  research  project  under  the  direction  of  the  instruc- 
tor.) 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122 

3  2  0     HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Course  description  on  page  77. 

3  2  2     REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICANS  TO  1 8  6  5 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2-3  hours.)     First  Semester  1958-59. 

A  biographical  approach  to  United  States  history.  Significant  per- 
sonalities who  have  influenced  our  national  history  in  the  areas  of  govern- 
ment, business,  religion,  science,  journalism,  the  arts,  and  social  reform. 
(The  third  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
major  research  project  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.) 

Prerequisite:   History   121-122;   221-222. 

3  2  3     REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICANS  SINCE  1865 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2-3  hours.)     First  Semester  1957-58. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122;  221-222. 
326    RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  since  1914  as  it  affects  the  present  status  and  future  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Prerequisite:  History  221-222. 

409     PROBLEMS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  IDEOLOGIES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2-3  hours.)     First  Semester  1957-58. 

A  consideration  of  the  major  intellectual  systems  in  contemporary 
civilization  and  their  historical  evolution.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
understanding  the  importance  of  ideology  in  contemporary  society.  (The 
third  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major 
research  project  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.) 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122;  221-222;  and  approval  of  instructor. 

42 1     THE  AGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  1 76 3  - 1 79 0 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

A  detailed  study,  with  some  use  of  primary  sources,  of  selected  prob- 
lems in  the  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional  periods.  An  attempt  will  be 
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made  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  the  technique  and  meth- 
odology of  historical  research  and  writing. 

Prerequisite:  History  221-222;  and  approval  of  instructor. 

420     PROSEMINAR  IN  HISTORY 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1956-57. 

A  reading  and  research  course  dealing  with  a  particular  phase  of  his- 
tory with  considerable  attention  to  sources  and  historiography.  (For  stud- 
ents with  a  "B"  average  in  history  and  approval  of  the  department.) 

COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY,  ECONOMICS, 
AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

301  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man.  Patterns  of  indivi- 
dual and  group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  culture 
elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes,  patriarchal  and 
matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and  tribal  organization  are  consid- 
ered. 

302  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester  1957-58. 

A  synthesis  of  the  disciplines  of  political  science,  economics  and 
sociology  with  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  the  three  in  understanding 
the  world  today. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  teachers  college  who  have  not  had 
more  than  one  of  the  following:  Introduction  to  Sociology,  301;  Introduc- 
tion to  Economics,  305;  Government  of  the  United  States,  3  06. 

344     MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  adult  and  of 
the  problems  of  physical,  mental  and  social  adjustment  in  conjugal  life. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the 
college  as  well  as  with  social  agencies  of  the  community.  (Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  only.) 

3  0  5     INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  general  understanding  of  the  economic  phases  of  na- 
tional and  international  problems.  Some  attention  is  given  to  personal  and 
consumer  economics. 
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306  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic 
government  in  our  contemporary  life. 

307  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

A  study  of  the  policies  pursued  and  methods  used  by  states  in  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  their  objectives  in  relations  with  other  states.  Attention  is 
given  to  sovereignty,  power  politics,  balance  of  power,  imperialism.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  organization  and  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  History  121-122. 

308  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  processes  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  Japan.  Some  attention 
is  given  to  the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361.  Course  description  on  page  47. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  54.  Course  description  on  page  50. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 

PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  departments  of  the 
high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the  college.  Students  may  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  college  offerings  early  in  their  high  school 
course  and  work  toward  meeting  the  admissions  requirements.  Direct 
contact  with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high  school 
through  high  school  visits  to  the  campus  and  visits  of  college  representa- 
tives to  the  high  schools.  After  filing  an  application,  each  student  reports 
to  the  college  for  a  physical  examination  and  an  interview.  Results  of 
standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete  high  school  records  are  considered 
at  this  time. 

THE  FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

Some  of  the  faculty  members  serve  as  personal  and  professional 
counselors  to  freshmen.  Personal  interviews,  group  meetings,  and  labora- 
tory experiences  are  provided  to  promote  self-orientation  and  to  help 
freshmen  explore  interests  and  abilities  of  professional  significance.  This 
program  of  personal  and  professional  orientation  is  organized  and  administ- 
ered as  a  regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  (See  Orientation  101-102 
and  109-110,  page  41  for  further  details.) 

THE  ADVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  selects  his  faculty  ad- 
viser who  serves  in  that  capacity  for  the  remaining  years  that  the  student 
is  in  college.  The  relationship  between  student  and  adviser  gives  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  learn  about  his  own  special  needs  and  to  consider 
them  with  his  adviser.  The  student  has  an  understanding  adult  with  whom 
he  may  discuss  personal  problems.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult 
instructors,  the  deans,  or  other  officials  when  such  assistance  seems  desirable. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

During  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman  students  are  in- 
vited to  spend  an  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  college.  This  occasion 
provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  meet  the  faculty  and  other  stu- 
dents and  their  parents. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already  decided  on 
their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  vocational  guidance  for  this  group. 
However,  if  a  student  is  advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation  for  teaching, 
he  is  assisted  in  investigating  other  opportunities  through  counseling  with 
advisers  and  the  members  of  the  administration.  "When  possible,  contacts 
are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local  area  for  positions  or  for 
training  for  other  professions. 
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Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  is  asked  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  his  interests  and  his  educational  plans  after  two  years 
in  the  junior  college.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  and  usually  after  an 
interview  with  the  admissions  office,  the  student's  program  is  planned.  The 
catalogue  of  the  institution  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer  is  examined  to 
determine  the  prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the  junior  college. 

The  orientation  course  for  junior  college  students  is  planned  to  assist 
students  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Vocational  tests  are  given.  On  the 
basis  of  these,  students  discuss  their  aptitudes  and  interests  in  various 
professions.  Career  conferences  are  held  on  the  campus,  affording  students 
opportunities  to  meet  and  talk  with  leaders  in  many  professions. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  supervisors  of  directed  teaching  furnish  the  seniors  with  whom 
they  work  information  concerning  placement  in  city  or  county  schools. 
The  dean  of  instruction  helps  to  coordinate  the  requests  from  superinted- 
ents  of  school  for  candidates  at  the  various  teaching  levels.  From  the 
registrar's  office  are  sent  out  complete  records  of  each  graduate  including  a 
summary  of  his  progress  in  the  college  and  a  full  report  of  his  student  teach- 
ing. 

Through  the  advisory  program  junior  college  students  who  are  trans- 
ferring to  other  colleges  or  who  are  trying  to  find  positions  are  given 
assistance. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  college  physician,  a  full  time  register- 
ed nurse,  and  a  full  time  practical  nurse.  The  physician  maintains  regular 
office  hours  at  the  college  and  is  on  call  at  all  times. 

A  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all 
students  at  the  time  of  admission  and  thereafter  at  least  once  a  year.  Annual 
chest  x-rays  are  compulsory  for  all  students.  A  student  is  expected  to 
correct  remediable  defects  immediately,  and  failure  to  follow  the  physi- 
cian's instructions  may  jeopardize  a  student's  status  in  the  college.  Health 
education  and  prevention  of  diseases  are  essential  parts  of  the  health  service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will  prevent  him 
from  later  qualifying  as  a  teacher  is  not  eligible  to  take  the  teachers  col- 
lege course. 

A  student  who  has  a  physical  condition  which  prevents  complete 
participation  in  the  regular  physical  education  program  may  be  permitted 
upon  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  to  take 
a  modified  program.  Such  a  program  would  give  the  student  the  fundamen- 
tals of  physical  education  necessary  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  jun- 
ior high  school. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students.  The  infir- 
mary contains  rooms  for  emergency  use. 
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In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents  are  notified  and  are  required  to 
remove  the  student  from  the  campus  for  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or  special  treatment.  The 
college  does  not  assume  financial  responsibility  for  any  injury  incurred  on 
the  athletic  field  or  in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the  advantages 
of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate,  the  college 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insurance  company  to  cover 
the  students  against  any  accidental  injury  either  at  school  or  at  home  dur- 
ing the  college  year.  Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs  approx- 
imately $4.50  for  women  and  $7.30  for  men.  Students  desiring  this  cover- 
age should  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at  its  option, 
towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries  sustained  at  the  college 
or  in  connection  with  college  activities.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a 
committee  selected  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  insurance  plan. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Dormitory  Policies  For  Entrance  and  "Withdrawal  of  Students 

There  are  not  sufficient  dormitory  accommodations  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  live  at  the  college.  Priority  is  given  to  Maryland  residents  of 
the  teachers  college  program  who  live  beyond  commuting  distance,  and 
only  when  space  is  available  may  students  within  commuting  distance  or 
out-of-state  students  be  accommodated.  When  the  dormitories  are  filled 
to  capacity  students  may  board  in  Towson  at  approved  homes  with  the 
permission  of  the  college  authorities. 

To  qualify  for  living  in  the  dormitory,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
in  the  teachers  college,  carry  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit, 
and  maintain  a  "C"  average.  A  housing  committee  handles  all  exceptions 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  the  dormitory  may 
withdraw  to  become  day  students  only  in  case  of  change  of  residence,  or 
directed  teaching  in  their  home  areas.  An  adjustment  of  fees  is  made  in 
the  Business  Office  for  special  cases.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  dormitory 
during  the  year,  students  on  the  waiting  list  may  be  admitted  according 
to  their  dates  of  application. 

Residence  Accommodations 

Women  students  live  in  Newell  and  Richmond  Halls.  Men  students 
reside  in  North  and  West  Dormitories.  Pending  the  erection  of  the  new 
women's  dormitory,  women  are  temporarily  housed  in  West  Dormitory. 
An  adjacent  cottage,  East,  houses  upperclass  men. 
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Dormitory  Activities 

Both  the  men  and  women  resident  students  in  their  respective  dormi- 
tories elect  as  their  governing  body  a  Women's  Resident  Council  and  a 
Men's  Resident  Council.  These  councils  in  cooperation  with  the  dormitory 
directors  formulate  policies  pertaining  to  group  living  and  arrange  a  pro- 
gram of  social  activities  for  the  resident  students. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in  the  churches  of 
their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  are  absent  frequently  over  week-ends  miss  much  of  the 
education  that  living  in  the  dormitory  affords.  Students  are  therefore  en- 
couraged to  remain  on  the  campus  for  as  many  weekends  as  possible. 

AUTOMOBILE  REGULATIONS 

Parking  space  on  the  campus  is  limited  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for 
student  parking.  Day  students  who  use  cars  to  attend  the  college  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  cars  with  the  business  office  promptly.  Parking  is 
permitted  in  specified  areas  only,  and  students  violating  parking  regulations 
are  subject  to  fine  and  disciplinary  action. 

Resident  men  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep  cars  on  campus  must  se- 
cure from  the  business  office  a  permit  which  is  issued  by  the  business  mana- 
ger with  the  approval  of  the  resident  director. 

Resident  women  are  permitted  to  have  cars  on  campus  only  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  resident  director. 

LOCKER  AND  MAILING  FACILITIES 

A  limited  number  of  lockers  are  available  for  student  use.  The  col- 
lege assumes  no  responsibility  for  personal  property  placed  in  the  lockers. 
There  is  a  fifty  cent  locker  fee. 

Each  student  shares  a  mail  box  with  another  student.  There  is  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  the  mail  boxes. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS 

All  students  attending  the  college  receive  subsidy  from  the  state,  and 
residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  enrolled  in  the  teachers  college  pay  no 
tuition.  Still,  there  are  the  costs  of  dormitory  living,  transportation,  books 
and  other  incidental  matters  which  some  students  are  unable  to  meet.  Some 
students  may  secure  assistance  through  scholarship  funds.  Scholarship  and 
loan  funds  are  available  to  assist  such  students. 

Scholarships 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established  by  the  will 
of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  and  the  college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans. 

Both  freshmen  and  upperclassmen  in  the  teachers  college  program  are 
eligible  for  these  one  hundred  dollar  scholarships.  A  number  of  these  schol- 
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arships  have  been  set  aside  for  entering  freshmen.  High  School  seniors  who 
are  contemplating  entering  the  teachers  college  and  who  need  some  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  college  expenses  for  the  first  year  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships  for  application  blanks.  Such  applica- 
tions must  be  filed  no  later  than  June  15.  For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten 
or  more  Linthicum  scholarships.  The  number  varies  slightly  according  to 
the  income  from  the  fund.  Upperclassmen  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Loans 
and  Scholarships. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Endowment 
Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  selected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  The  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of 
Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an  instructor  in 
the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  1935. 

Loan  Funds 

Students  in  need  of  funds  to  meet  college  expenses  should  confer  with 
their  advisers  and  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  They  may  make 
requests  for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Letters  of  recom- 
mendation must  be  filed  with  the  application.  Loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  and  can  be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has  received  a  teach- 
ing position. 

Three  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students,  the  Albert 
S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund, 
and  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Certain  Maryland  organizations  have  added  to 
the  opportunities  for  students  to  secure  financial  aid  by  offering  loans  an- 
nually. 

Freshman  students  are  eligible  for  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship 
Loan.  The  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  freshmen  was  established 
by  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  as  a  tribute  to  Albert  S.  Cook  who 
retired  from  active  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  February  1, 
1942.  This  scholarship  loan  is  granted  to  a  freshman  student  who  meets 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  passed  by  the  faculty  committee  making 
the  award.  Students  should  apply  to  the  Albert  S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan 
Committee,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  5  East  Read  Street,  Balti- 
more 2,  Maryland. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, who  was  connected  with  the  college  for  fifty-five  years,  as  student, 
teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by 
gifts  from  the  alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni  committee 
consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  George 
Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made  directly  to 
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Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Maryland,  or  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty,  has  a  balance  of  $6,900,  and  was  made  up  by  contributions  from 
the  following:  the  Class  of  1925,  the  Normal  Literary  Society,  the  Pestaloz- 
zi  Society,  the  Reese  Arnold  Memorial,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial,  the 
Esther  Sheel  Memorial  (Class  of  1927) ,  the  Carpenter  Memorial,  the  Eunice 
K.  Crabtree  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1931),  the  Pauline  Rutledge  Fund 
(gift  of  the  Class  of  1934),  the  Pearle  Blood  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of 
1940),  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students,  the  Gertrude 
Carley  Memorial,  Washington  County  Alumni,  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1941  Fund,  the  Martha  Richmond  Fund,  the  Tower 
Light  Fund,  the  M.  Clarice  Bersch  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1951),  and 
the  Bettie  Sipple  Fund  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

Student  Employment 

Opportunity  for  student  employment  on  the  campus  is  limited.  The 
college  discourages  part-time  employment  during  a  student's  first  semester 
in  attendance.  Students  desiring  part-time  employment  should  file  an 
application  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  time  of  registration. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  encouraged  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  college  program. 

Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association.  This  is  the  official  coordinating  body  of 
all  student  organizations  and  activities.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  academ- 
ic freedom  and  student  rights;  to  stimulate  and  improve  a  democratic 
student  government;  to  improve  student  cultural,  social,  and  physical 
welfare;  and  to  foster  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
students  to  the  college,  community,  humanity,  and  God.  The  Gold  and 
White,  the  student  handbook,  is  published  yearly  as  an  official  guide. 

Student  Resident  Councils 

The  Men's  and  "Women's  Resident  Councils,  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  dormitory  students,  are  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
standards  of  group  living  and  for  promoting  the  social  program  of  the 
dormitories.  The  Resident  Director  and  her  assistants  cooperate  with  these 
groups. 

The  Student  Centre  Directory 

The  Student  Centre  Directory,  a  student- faculty  group,  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  of  the  Student  Centre. 
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SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshman  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of  upperclassmen 
who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  They 
plan  the  social  programs  for  Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student  counselors 
to  small  groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social  life. 

Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  convocations,  fire  drills, 
and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  commencement  exercises,  May  Day 
Celebration,  and  other  special  programs.  They  serve  also  as  guides  for  offi- 
cial visitors  and  at  conferences. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Interfaith  Council 

This  group  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  religious  organ- 
izations and  coordinates  all  the  religious  activities  on  the  campus. 

Interdenominational  Clubs 

The  Student  Christian  Association,  the  oldest  and  largest  religious 
organization  on  the  campus,  seeks  to  unite  students  in  fellowship  of  the 
Christian  Church  through  worship,  study  and  action. 

The  Inter- Varsity  Christ  Fellowship  attempts  through  prayer  and 
Bible  study  to  foster  personal  commitments  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Denominational  Organizations 

Baptist  Student  Union 

Canterbury  Club,  for  Episcopal  students 

Christ  Science  Club 

Jewish  Students  Association 

Lutheran  Students  Association 

Newman  Club,  for  Catholic  students 

Wesley  Club,  for  Methodist  students 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club,  the  largest  musical  organization  on  campus,  is  a  chorus 
of  men  and  women  students.  It  engages  in  choral  work  of  various  types 
and  performs  at  numerous  functions  on  and  off  campus. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble  work  for 
students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  Those  especially  talented  and 
interested  may  participate  in  solo  and  small  group  work.  See  page  59. 
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Student  Christian  Association  Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of  resident 
women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  interest.  The  choir  sings 
for  various  programs  sponsored  by  the  Student  Christian  Association  and 
for  college  assemblies.  Frequently,  the  choir  is  invited  to  give  concerts  in 
some  of  the  churches  of  Baltimore  and  surrounding  communities. 

DRAMATIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  presents  a  yearly 
program  of  one-act  and  full  length  plays. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  a  national  honorary  society  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  interests  in  drama  among  the  student  body. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Art  Club 

The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  both 
individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at  times  carries  out  projects  for  the 
college. 

Future  Teachers  of  America 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  is  a  pro- 
fessional club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

Gamma  Theta  Upsllon 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  interest  in  geography. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  has  been  organized  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day.  It  sponsors  the  delegation  of 
Towson  State  Teachers  College  to  the  annual  Mid-Atlantic  United  Nations 
Model  General  Assembly. 

Veterans'  Organization 

The  Veterans'  Organization  is  composed  of  students  who  have  actively 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's  Athletic 
Association. 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Conference,  and  the 
men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,   wrestling, 
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track  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra- 
mural program  is  carried  out. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  sponsors  an  elective  program  and 
provides  activities  for  special  days  The  elective  sports  are  hockey,  soccer, 
archery,  tennis,  basketball,  bowling,  badminton,  dancing,  volleyball,  soft- 
ball,  and  lacrosse. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  Publication 


The  Publication  is  a  semi-annual  literary  magazine  which  encourages 
creative  writing  among  the  students. 

Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  newspaper  publication  of 
the  college. 

Towers  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  published  by  the  senior  class. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

The  Student  Government  Association  and  the  college  sponsor  a  series 
of  events  designed  to  enrich  the  educational  and  cultural  program  on  the 
campus.  The  programs  are  planned  jointly  by  the  program  committee  and 
the  student  assembly  committee.  Students,  faculty  and  interested  members 
of  the  community  are  invited  to  attend  these  events.  Included  in  the  series 
are  performances  by  musical  groups,  lectures  and  discussions  by  outstanding 
scholars  and  citizens,  art  exhibitions,  dance  demonstrations,  traditional  and 
commemorative  programs. 


HONOR  SOCIETY 
Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epsilon  Alpha  Charter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society, 
was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940.  Students  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  membership  are  eligible  for  election  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  there  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college,  Chi  Alpha  Sigma. 
Its  alumni  members  are  welcome  at  the  meetings  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

President:  Wendell  D.  Allen,  Baltimore 

Vice-President:  Jerome  Frampton,  Jr.,  Federalsburg 

Secretary  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools:  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr. 

Members:     William  A.  Gunter,  Cumberland 

Dwight  O.  W.  Holmes,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcus,  Pikesvtlle 

Mrs.  Curtis  Walker,  Chevy  Chase 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

Flossie  Jones,  Registrar 

Karl  J.  Moser,  Business  Manager 

Genevieve  Heagney,  Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.  College  Physician 

Dorthy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson,  Chief  Engineer 

Audley  R.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Frank  D.  Gant,  Maintenance  Supervisor 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF,   1955-1956 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

A.B. ,  "Western   Maryland    College;    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;   LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Hastings   College;   M.A.,   Stanford   University;   Ph.D.,   University 

of  Pennsylvania;  LL.D.,  Doane  College 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Ed.D.,    Teachers   College,    Columbia    University 

Robert  W.  Abendroth,  Education 

B.A.,  Bowdoin    College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Vermont;  graduate  study, 

Temple  University 

George  A.  Beishlag,  Geography 

A.B.,  Wayne  University;  M.A.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland 

L.  Edward  Bevins,  English 

A.B.,   University   of   Alabama;    M.A.,   Ph.    D.,    University   of   Virginia 

Corinne  T.  Bize,  Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

*Marjorie  F.  Bleul,  Physical  Education 

B.S.  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Loyola  College 

Pearle  Blood,  Geography 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  W.  Brewtngton,  Speech 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers 

Thelma  S.  Brewtngton,  Speech 

B.A.,   Cotner   College;    M.A.,   University   of   Denver;    graduate   study, 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  New  York  University,  University 

of  Missouri 

Bernice  A.  Brouwer,  Art 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

"Appointed  for  second  semester  1956 
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Drury  H.  Cargill,  News  Bureau,  English 
B.J.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  Psychology,  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

David  L.  Cornthwaite,  Education 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  Physical  Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree,  English 

A.B.,    M.A.,    George    Washington    University;    Ed.D.,    Johns    Hopkins 

University 

Compton  N.  Crook,  Biological  Science 

B.S.,    M.A.,    George    Peabody    College    for    Teachers;    graduate    study, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Jane  Daniels,  Physical  Education 

A.B.,   Barnard  College;   M.A.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Paul  E.  Desautels,  Physical  Science 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

John  Duro,  Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Syracuse  University;  graduate  study,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

*Jean  S.  Fagella,  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

James  A.  Fickes,  Education 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

David  Firman,  Geography,  Social  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland 

""Resigned,  February   1,    1956 
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Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

A.B.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Nicholas  Geriak,  Music 

B.S.,    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University;    graduate    study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

W.  Frank  Guess,  English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  MA.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

William   H.   Hartley,   Director   of   Student   Teaching,   Junior  High 

School 

B.S.,    Springfield    College;    M.S.,    Ed.D.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  Science 

B.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College;    M.S.,    University   of   Massachusetts; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Mahlon  Howard  Hellerich,  History 

Ph.B.,     Muhlenberg     College;     M.A.,     Columbia     University;     graduate 

study,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple  Univesity 

Nina  Hughes,  English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 
America;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

*Warren  E.  Hultquist,  Geography 

B.A.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 

Graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Harry  M.  Hutson,  History 

B.A.,    University    of    Maryland;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Iowa 

Flossie  Jones,  Registrar 

A.B.,    Judson    College;    M.A.,    George    Peabody    College    for    Teachers 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  History 

A.B.,    M.A.,    University   of   Maryland;    graduate    study,    University    of 

Wisconsin 

"Appointed  for  195  5-56 
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Earl  W.  Killian,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  New  York  University 

M.  S.  Koch,  Jr.,  Admissions,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

William  C.  Kramer,  Drama,  Speech 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  MA.,  Columbia  University 

*  Oliver  H.  Laine,  Geography 

B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Duluth;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frank  A.  Mann,  Psychology,  Education 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

John  Carter  Matthews,  History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  W.  McCleary,  History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Samson  McDowell,  Jr.,  Biological  Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Lloyd  D.  Miller,  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  graduate  study, 

New  York  University 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  Physical  Education,  Director  of  Athletics 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 

George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell,  Art 

B.S.,    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University;    graduate    study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


■On  leave,  195  5-56 
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Harold  E.  Moser,  Director  of  Testing  Services,  Psychology 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Karl  J.  Moser  Business  Manager 

B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  "Washington 

University;  graduate  study,  George  Washington  University,  University  of 

Maryland. 

Francis  J.  Mueller,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Edward  Neulander,  Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D., 

Cornell  University 

William  F.  Nugent,  History 

M.A.,    Johns    Hopkins    University;    graduate    study,    Trinity    College, 

University  of  Dublin 

Lois  D.  Odell,  Biological  Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 

University 

William  F.  Pelham,  Physical  Science 

B.Ch.E.,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Stanley  M.  Pollack,  Art 

B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Mary  E.  Pottorf,  Assistant  Resident  Director,  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute 

of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  E.  Roach,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Carolyn  E.  Rohr,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Mary  "Washington  College  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Tea- 
chers College,  Columbia  University 
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Edward  I.  Rubendall,  Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Illinois  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Marion  Stiles  Sargent,  English 

A.B.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas 

Lucy  Scott,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Elementary  Grades 
B.A.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Ruth  Smith,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Kindergarten-Primary 
A.B.,  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Kenneth  T.  Stringer,  Biological  Science 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,    University    of    Tennessee;    M.A.,    George    Peabody    College    for 

Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Beatrice  J.  Thearle,  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten  Education 

B.  Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

John  A.  Visceglia,  Education,  Psychology 

B.S.,   New  Jersey   State   Teachers   College,   Glassboro;    M.S.,   University 

of  Pennsylvania;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Marvin  C.  Volpel,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

Ernst  O.  von  Schwerdtner,  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,    St.    John's   College;    graduate    study,    Johns    Hopkins    University 

Elsie  P.  Wasson,  Dietitian 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Paul  M.  West,  English 

B.S.,  Delta  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers; graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Emma  E.  Weyforth,  Music 

A.B.,   Goucher  College;   M.A.,   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University; 

graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Walter  W.  Williamson,  Education 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College;  Ed.M.,  Temple  University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Earl  T.  Willis,  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Washington  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University 

Hazel  E.  Woodward,  education 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;    graduate    study,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University 

Phineas  P.  Wright,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;   graduate 

study,  University  of  Virginia 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Genevieve  Heagney,  Principal 

B.S.,   Syracuse   University;    M.A.,   Cornell   University;    Ed.D.,   Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

E.  Heighe  Hdll,  Assistant  Principal 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

"'Ethel  M.  Rebert,  Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Re  gin  a  Fitzgerald,  First  Grade 

B.A.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.  Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate 

study,  State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Maryland 


'Appointed  for  second  semester  1956 
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Ella  Bramblett,  Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers 

Adele  E.  Hurshman,  Third  Grade 

B.S.,  Millersville  State  Teachers  College;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University 

C.  Gladys  Hughes,  Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  New  York  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

F.  Peter  Galley,  Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

A.  Isabel  Wilner,  Librarian 

B.A.,  William  Smith  College;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute 

of    Technology;    M.A.,    in    Library    Science,    University    of    Michigan 

Ruth  H.  Hazard,  Cataloguer 

Library   Certificate,   Geneseo   State   Teachers   College;    B.S.,   New   York 

University 

Jean  C.  Milnor,  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,   Goucher   College;   M.S.   in   Library   Science,    Syracuse   University 

Ellen  E.  Smith,  Reference  and  Circulation  Assistant 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville;  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  State 

Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Merle  Yoder,  Circulation 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University;  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland 
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INSTRUCTORS  IN  STUDENT  TEACHING 
CENTERS,   195  5  -  1956 

Lucia  Agnello,  Grade  Five,  Northwood  Elementary  School 
La  Verne  R.  Anderer,  Grade  Two,  Oakleigh  Elementary  School 
Emma  Bashore,  Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
Janice  H.  Bennett,  Grade  Three,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 
Edward  Biller,  Geography,  Woodburne  Junior  High  School 
Lilly  Blum,  Geography,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
Sidney  Blum,  Science,  Woodburne  Junior  High  School 
Fairfax  Brooke,  Grade  Two,  Lyndhurst  Elementary  School 
Marvin  Browning,  Math-Science,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
Katherine  Buckley,  Grade  Three,  Margaret  S.  Brent  Elementary  School 
Mary  Bulcken,  Grade  Two,  Montebello  Elementary  School 
Nancy  L.  Cronhardt,  Grade  One,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 
Bernice  M.  Cronin,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  Elementary  School 
Robert  Curland,  Grade  Six,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Elementary  School 
Mariesther  A.  Dando,  Grade  Two,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Marguerite  Davison,  Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
Viola  Dishler,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  Elementary  School 
Richard  Doak,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School 
Catherine  Fitzpatrick,  Core  Program,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth  Gardner,  Mathematics,  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 
John  A.  Germann,  Math-Science,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
Evelyn  F.  Hammer,  Grade  Four,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Doris  Hammond,  Grade  Two,  Guilford  Elementary  School 
Mary  S.  Harvey,  Grade  Three,  Oakleigh  Elementary  School 
Carlotta  Hays,  Grade  One,  Middletown  Elementary  School 
Gladys  Heffner,  Homeroom  Center,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
Emily  Hell,  Grade  One,  Montebello  Elementary  School 
Vera  Kinnear,  Grade  Four,  Northwood  Elementary  School 
Anna  Kirby,  Grade  One,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 
Mary  R.  Jones,  Core  Program,  Catonsville  Junior  High  School 
Shirley  Jones,  Grade  Five,  Rodgers  Forge  Elementary  School 
Leon  Klompus,  Homeroom  Center,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
Edith  Kozma,  Grade  Three,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Elementary  School 
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Walter  Kramme,  Math-Science,  Catonsville  Junior  High  School 
Mignon  Lerp,  History,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School 
Stuart  Mahn,  Science,  Benjamin  Franklin  Jtmior  High  School 
Ellen  Mansfield,  Kindergarten,  Fallstaff  Elementary  School 
Doris  U.  McCalla,  Grade  One,  Oakleigh  Elementary  School 
Doris  M.  Mellor,  Math-Science,  Catonsville  Junior  High  School 
Mary  A.  Metz,  Kindergarten,  Tench  Tilgham  Elementary  School 
Antoinette  Moran,  Core  Program,  North  Point  Junior  High  School 
Carolyn  Motschiedler,  Grade  Four,  Sir  Robert  Eden  Elementary  School 
Margaret  S.  Naeny,  Grade  One,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Helen  Nitkoski,  Grade  One,  Margaret  S.  Brent  Elementary  School 
Beulah  Parker,  Mathematics,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School 
Margaret  Payne,  Core  Program,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
May  C.  Robinson,  Grade  Six,  Towson  Elementary  School 
Margaret  Ramsburg,  English,  Gwynns  Falls  Jtmior  High  School 
Katherine  Scott,  Geography,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
Dorothy  Smith,  English,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School 
Jennie  Spjut,  Grade  One,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Elementary  School 
Blanche  Stark,  Grade  Three,  Sir  Robert  Eden  Elementary  School 
Mildred  Stotler,  Grade  Five,  Hampden  Elementary  School 
Maxine  Streat,  Core  Program,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
Elsie  Streett,  Core  Program,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
John  F.  Wheeler,  Math-Science,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
Polly  Young,  Grade  Three,  Hampden  Elementary  School 

OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

Adda  L.  Gilbert,  Administrative  Assistant,  Main  Office 
Frances  Gill,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Main  Office 
Marguerite  S.  German,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 
Leona  S.  Twele,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 
Doris  E.  Rollins,  Typist,  Main  Office 

Lela  B.  Magness,  Stenographer,  Office  of  Directors  of  Student  Teach- 
ing 

C.    Elizabeth    Owings,    Stenographer-Secretary,    Admissions    Office 
Gayle  E.  Webb,  Stenographer,  Admissions  Office 
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Margaret  G.  Barall,  Principal  Account  Clerk 

Jane  E.  Williams,  Senior  Account  Clerk 

Helen  V.  Redel,  Stenographer,  Accounting 

Carol  M.  Truitt,  Junior  Assistant  Clerk 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh,  Assistant  Registrar 

Ethel  L.  Richmond,  Stenographer,  Registrar's  Office 

Ann  L.  Kelleher,  Typist,  Registrar's  Office 

Dorothy  E.  Lohr,  Typist,  Registrar's  Office 

Ruth  S.  Davis,  Receptionist  and  Switchboard  Operator 

Bernice  K.  Cox,  Library  Assistant 

William  M.  Farley,  Post  Office  Clerk 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Winifred  N.  Baker,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Principal's  Office 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Josephine  Wagemann,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 

Mary  E.  Basler,  Supervisor  of  Residence  Halls 

George  A.  and  Bernice  T.  Beishlag,  Counselors,  West  Dormitory 

*  Richard  Keyton,  Counselor,  East  Dormitory 
Ethel  C.  Gardner,  Assistant  Dietitian 

M.  Kathleen  Hart,  Typist,  Newell  Hall  Office 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 
Mariana  Ward,  Director  of  Health  Services 
Ella  R.  Lefler,  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

STUDENT  CENTRE 

Sue  W.  Richardson,  Book  Shop  Manager 
Rose  Lee  Gilbert,  Book  Shop  Assistant 
Helen  A.  Jensen,  "Snack  Bar"  Manager 

*  Nancy  Walbeck,  Student  Centre  Hostess 
*Mattd2  E.  Ward,  Student  Centre  Hostess 

''Part-time 
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GRADUATES 

Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees — June  12,  195  5 

James  Arthur  Addy,  Baltimore  City 
Lois  Gassmann  Anske,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Jean  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Baltimore  City 
Louisa  Evangelisti  Axon,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Marie  Beck  Beard,  Washington  County 
Evelyn  Corinne  Bechtel,  Baltimore  City 
Doris  Marie  Benner,  Baltimore  County 
Lois  Eleanor  Beste,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Dorthy  Boland,  Baltimore  City 
Constance  Eugenia  Boone,  Frederick  County 
Barbara  Gray  Bowles,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Todd  Bryant,  Baltimore  City 
Carolyn  Brooks  Bulcken,  Baltimore  City 
Marjoree  Teresa  Canino,  Prince  George's  County 
Carole  Kathryn  Carey,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Ann  Chapple,  Baltimore  City 
Estelle  Konieczny  Collin,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Esther  Connolly,  Baltimore  City 
Jeanne  Marllyn  Cooley,  Montgomery  County 
Claude  Henry  CorlJr.,  Frederick  County 
Helen  Patricia  Corrigan,  Baltimore  City 
Carol  Aline  Cummins,  Baltimore  City 
Jean  Carter  Cyphers,  Baltimore  County 
Theodore  Lewis  Danish,  Baltimore  City 
Margaret  Lee  Davis,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Margaret  Melvina  DeFalco,  Baltimore  City 
David  Allen  DeGrafft,  Baltimore  City 
Jean  Lumn  Donnell,  Washington  County 
Laurel  Donovan,  Baltimore  City 
Iva  Nicholson  Draut,  Baltimore  County 
Norma  Jean  Duffey,  Baltimore  City 
Carl  Jack  Dusterhoff,  Baltimore  County 
Dorothy  Helen  Edwards,  Baltimore  City 
William  Perry  Eisman,  Baltimore  City 
Hermina  Katherine  Eltermann,  Baltimore  City 
John  Andrew  Eltermann,  Baltimore  City 
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Iona  Mona  Lou  Evans,  Garrett  County 

Malcolm  Webster  Ewell,  Baltimore  City 

Carolyn  Fay  Farrell,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Wilma  Anne  Fisher,  Baltimore  City 

Ethel  Fay  Fitzgerald,  Harford  County 

Laura  Katherine  Fockler,  Washington  County 

Cicely  Katz  Franklin,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Lillian  Frantz,  Baltimore  County 

Mary  Grace  Gettings,  Harford  County 

Echo  Mae  Gleisner,  Baltimore  City 

Louis  Edward  Goedeke,  Baltimore  County 

June  Betsy  Golden,  Baltimore  City 

William  Lee  Gray,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Bryant  Hanson,  Baltimore  City 

Leona  Harber,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Louella  Harrison,  Baltimore  City 

Joan  Louise  Hoffman,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

George  Edgar  Hohl,  Baltimore  County 

Mary  Ellen  Houghland,  Prince  George  County 

Lois  Elizabeth  Hour,  Baltimore  County 

Karen  Duval  Jacobsen,  Baltimore  County 

Charlotte  Doris  Jones,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Louis  Kane,  Baltimore  City 

Carolyn  Ross  Kelly,  Baltimore  City 

Allen  Aaron  Kershman,  Baltimore  City 

Dawn  Folk  Kidd,  Baltimore  City 

Ann  Cecilia  Kjlgour,  Baltimore  County 

Betty  Joan  Koneyak,  Baltimore  City 

Joyce  Marie  Kretzer,  Washington  County 

Arthur  Peter  Kulick,  Baltimore  City 

Phyllis  Ann  Lacy,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Patricia  DePearsall  Lawrence,  Baltimore  County 

Alice  Lazarus,  Baltimore  City 

Richard  Lefler,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Helen  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  Carroll  County 

Mary  Ellen  Link,  Baltimore  City 

Lawrence  Calder  Little,  Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Ann  Losco,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Joan  Elsie  Loss,  Baltimore  County 

Mary  Lou  Louthan,  Montgomery  County 

Mary  Jane  Mack,  Baltimore  City 
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Kay  Louise  Maisenhalder,  Harford  County 
Jerald  Arthur  Malin,  Baltimore  City 
Sherry  Lorraine  Mangold,  Baltimore  City 
Evangeline  Maniatis,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Hoch  Maranto,  Baltimore  City 
Anthony  George  Marchione,  Baltimore  County 
Dione  Crowther  Marchione,  Baltimore  County 
Mary  Jane  Mattingly,  St.  Mary's  County 
Margaret  Fontaine  Maury,  Montgomery  County 
Richard  Eldon  McCall,  Baltimore  City 
Rose  Anderson  Metzbower,  Baltimore  City 
Lillian  Ruth  Miller,  Baltimore  City 
"Warren  Robert  Mitchell,  Baltimore  City 
Marilyn  Keller  Molesworth,  Carroll  County 
Helen  Anita  Morningstar,  Baltimore  City 
Jerome  Moylan,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ellen  Murray,  Cecil  County 
Jacqueline  Walker  Nolan,  Baltimore  City 
Alvina  Mary  Oberle,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Edward  O'Brdzn,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ann  Ogden,  Prince  George's  County 
Virginia  Lee  Paddy,  Calvert  County 
Irene  Elizabeth  Paul,  Baltimore  County 
Rita  Ann  Perkins,  Baltimore  County 
Ardelle  Sandra  Phillips,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Anne  Phillips,  Dorchester  County 
Berldene  Standley  Pickens,  Baltimore  County 
James  Oliver  Porter,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Jean  Lummis  Prince,  Baltimore  County 
Raymond  LeRoy  Reuschling,  Baltimore  City 
Robert  Eugene  Rhinehart,  Baltimore  County 
Charles  Edward  Rice,  Frederick  County 
Donna  Mardz  Rinehart,  Washington  County 
Patricia  Dove  Robbins,  Baltimore  City 
Donald  Fred  Rogers,  Baltimore  City 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Rutter,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ann  Ryan,  Prince  George's  County 
Vincent  Salkoski,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Sandra  Kramer  Sandler,  Baltimore  City 
Beverly  Schwartz,  Baltimore  City 
Harrdstt  Toba  Schwartzman,  Baltimore  City 
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Nancy  Cecilia  Shower,  Carroll  County 
Judith  Mandell  Shuster,  Baltimore  City 
Majorie  Levtt  Silverman,  Baltimore  City 
Patsy  Ann  Skirven,  Kent  County 
Josephine  Collins  Skrivan,  Baltimore  City 
Gloria  Elaine  Snyder,  Baltimore  County 
Ann  Janet  Stine,  Frederick  County 
Harold  Edward  Stufft,  Baltimore  City 
Margaret  Mary  Tewes,  Baltimore  City 
Dale  Nelson  Thomas,  Montgomery  County 
Elizabeth  Hunt  Tomaszewycz,  Baltimore  County 
Frances  Madeline  Torino,  Baltimore  City 
Arba  Morris  Trent,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Joan  Bankard  Trent,  Baltimore  County 
Margaretta  Ensor  Trower,  Baltimore  City 
Theodore  Gust  Venetoulis,  Baltimore  County 
Mary  Janet  Voelker,  Baltimore  City 
Samuel  Richard  Wallace,  Baltimore  County 
Marion  DiCrispino  Walter,  Baltimore  City 
Bernice  Jean  Wastler,  Frederick  County 
Shirley  Horak.  Whalley,  Baltimore  City 
Shirley  Mears  Whitehurst,  Harford  County 
Raymond  Louis  Wilkerson,  Baltimore  City 
Keith  Duane  Wilson,  Baltimore  City 
Dawn  Helen  Wittstadt,  Baltimore  City 
Joanne  Arrington  Wolf,  Carroll  County 
Patricia  Ann  Wolfkill,  Baltimore  County 
Harry  Douglas  Woodburn,  Calvert  County 
Kenneth  Ashton  Wray,  Baltimore  County 
Edriess  Judith  Wright,  Cecil  County 
Betty  Marie  Zimmerman,  Washington  County 
Fifth  Year  Students 

Ann  Reese  Harper Baltimore  City 

Ph.  B. — Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Gertrude  Bowditch  Keith Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mary  Handy  Lawson Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 
Margaret  Jenkins  Murdock Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Barbara  Joan  Summers  Baltimore  County 

A.B.,  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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JUNIOR   COLLEGE 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS— June  12,  1955 

Edward  Lawrence  Allridge,  Baltimore  County 
Dorothy  May  Baer,  Baltimore  City 
Martin  Lewis  Bender,  Baltimore  County 
James  Bernard  Bernschein,  Baltimore  County 
Kathleen  Rose  Browne,  Baltimore  City 
Dorothy  Anne  Burrier,  Baltimore  City 
Eleanore  Garner  Merriken  Cadle, 

Anne  Arundel  County 
John  Gilbert  Collins,  Baltimore  County 
William  Ignatius  Connolly,  Baltimore  City 
Carol  Lee  Delp,  Baltimore  County 
George  Meginnis  Eareckson,  Baltimore  City 
Catherine  Ann  Fitzpatrick.,  Baltimore  County 
Nona  Lee  Geese,  Baltimore  City 
James  Paul  Glass,  Prince  George's  County 
Roger  Dean  Griest,  Baltimore  County 
John  Howard  Heck,  Baltimore  City 
Ruth  Marian  Kreis,  Baltimore  County 
Virginia  Lee  Lender,  Baltimore  Cotmty 
Evelyn  Janet  Loughlin,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ellen  Miles,  Cecil  County 
Harry  Irving  Moore,  Baltimore  County 
Mary  Louise  Rehberger,  Baltimore  City 
Eda  Joan  Scheir,  Baltimore  City 
Frederic  Allan  Schwartz,  Cecil  County 
Barbara  Ann  Sirkin,  Baltimore  City 
Joseph  Pierre  Taymans,  Baltimore  City 
Irene  Ann  Thomas,  Baltimore  County 
Junith  Ann  Van  Riper,  Montgomery  County 
Janet  Berndzce  Warren,  Baltimore  County 
John  Charles  White,  Baltimore  County 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF   195  5 

President Anthony  G.  Marchione 

Vice-President James  A.  Addy 

Secretary Prances  M.   Torino 

Treasurer Kenneth  A.   Wray 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 


Jean  Elizabeth  Arnold 
Barbara  Gray  Bowles 
Carole  Kathryn  Carey 
Mary  Esther  Connelly 
Carol  Aline  Cummins 
Jean  Lumm  Donnell 
Laurel  Donovan 
Iona  Mona  Lou  Evans 
Malcolm  Webster  Ewell 
Carolyn  Fay  Farrell 
Wilma  Anne  Fisher 
Mary  Lillian  Frantz 
Robert  Bryant  Hanson 
George  Edgar  Hohl 
Ann  Cecilia  Kilgour 

Betty  Marie 


Alice  Lazarus 
Helen  Elizabeth  Lindsay 
Patricia  Ann  Losco 
Anthony  George  Marchione 
Lillian  Ruth  Miller 
Jerome  Moylan 
Margaret  Jenkins  Murdock 
Patricia  Ellen  Murray 
Raymond  Leroy  Reuschling 
Majorie  Levit  Silverman 
Gloria  Elaine  Snyder 
Margaret  Mary  Tewes 
Marion  DiCrispino  Walter 
Keith  Duane  Wilson 
Edriess  Judith  Wright 
Zimmerman 


SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES 

Junior  College  A  A  Certificates  June  1955 

Teachers    College  B  S  Degrees  June  195  5 

Total  number  of  Teachers  College  graduates  since  1866 


30 

154 

8541 


ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY  1955-56 

Men  Women       Total 

Junior  College  62  55            117 

Teachers  College  261  786          1047 

Evening   Classes 1  44              45 

Grand  Total 324  885          1209 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumni  Association  offers  a  means  of  continuing  participation 
in  college  affairs  after  graduation.  Each  fall,  Homecoming  week  end  takes 
place.  Alumni  gather  to  participate  in  college  activities  and  have  dinner 
together  with  the  students.  During  commencement  week  there  is  opportun- 
ity for  class  reunions  and  for  the  business  and  social  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  college  issues  several  news  letters  to  alumni  during  the  year  and 
plans  a  homecoming  day  early  in  November. 

1955-56 
President 

Maynard  Webster Jacksonville,  Maryland 

First  Vice-President 

William  Jenkins,  Jr 38  Poole  Rd.,  Westminister,  Maryland 

Second  Vice-President 

Samuel  Sharrow 724  Cloudy  fold  Drive,  Baltimore  18 

Secretary 

David  L.  Cornthwaite 1713  Lydon  Lea  Way,  Baltimore  14 

Assistant  Secretary 
Doris  S.  Ramsay 8160  Loch  Raven  Boulevard,  Towson  4 

Treasurer 
Frank  Kaufman  531  Park  Avenue,  Towson  4 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Mrs.  George  Schluderberg  3613  Lochearn  Drive,  Baltimore  7 

Executive  Committee 

Earle  T.  Hawkins  State  Teachers  College,  Towson  4 

Miss  Carolyn  Motschiedler 2731  Hugo  Avenue,  Baltimore  18 

Mrs.  Shirley  Willett  6504  Beverly  Road,  Towson  4 

Miss  Edna  Mae  Merson  119  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Arbutus 

John  Horst  2804  Arlington  Avenue,  Baltimore  14 

Miss  Edna  Mae  Seltzer  5907  Leith  Walk,  Baltimore  12 
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INDEX 

Academic  program,  25-40: 

Degree  requirements,  28-32:  Kindergarten-Primary  Division,  30;  Ele- 
mentary Division,  3 1 ;  Junior  High  School  Division,  3  2 

Curriculum  patterns,  33-40:  Elementary  Education,  33-34;  Kindergar- 
ten Primary,  35-36;  Junior  High  School,  37-38;  Junior  College,  39- 
40 

Academic  regulations,  20-23:  attendance,  22;  auditing  courses,  20;  change 
of  course,  2 1 ;  classification  of  students,  2 1 ;  grading  system,  2 1 ;  regis- 
tration, 20;  standard  of  academic  work,  21;  student  load,  20;  with- 
drawal and  refund,  23 

Accident  insurance,   84 

Accreditation,  7 

Administrative  officers,  91 

Admissions,  13-15:  requirements,  13;  special  students,  15;  transfer  stu- 
dents, 15 

Advisory  program,  19,  82 

Alumni,  109 

Areas  of  concentration,  25 

Athletic  Associations,   89-90 

Auditing  courses,  20 

Automobile  regulations,  85 

Buildings,  8-9:  Administration,  8;  East  Dormitory,  9;  Glen  Esk,  9; 
Gymnasium,  8;  Lida  Lee  Tall  School,  8;  Men's  Residence  Halls,  9; 
Newell  Hall,  8-9;  Richmond  Hall,  9;  service  building,  9;  minor  build- 
ings, 9 

Calendar,  4-6 

Campus,  8 

Certification,  29 

Clubs,   89 

Counseling,  preadmission,   82 

Courses  of  instruction,  42-81:  Art,  43;  Education,  44;  English,  54; 
Health  Education,  61;  Mathematics,  62;  Modern  Languages,  64;  Music, 
65;  Non-Departmental,  41;  Physical  Education,  67;  Psychology,  69; 
Science,  71;  Social  Sciences,  75 


INDEX    (Continued) 

Course  numbering,  42 

Dining  facilities,  9 

Dramatic  organizations,  89 

Expenses,  16-18 

Faculty  and  staff,  92-102 

Financial  aid  to  students,  85-87 

Graduates,  103-108 

Health  services,  83-84 

History  of  college,  7 

Honor  societies:  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  89;  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon,  89;  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  90 

Junior  College:    admissions,  14;  purpose,  11-12;  transfer,  15 

Library,  9 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School:    calendar,  5-6;  building,  8;  faculty  and  staff,  98-99 

Loans,  86-87 

Mailing  facilities,  85 

Marks  and  grading  system,  21 

Music  organizations,   88 

Objectives,  10 

Organizations,  87-90:  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  89;  Art  Club,  89;  Freshman 
Advisory  Council,  88;  Future  Teachers  of  America,  89;  Gamma  Theta 
Upsilon,  89;  Glee  Club,  88;  Glen  Players,  89;  Interdenominational 
Clubs,  88;  International  Relations  Club,  89;  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  90;  Mar- 
shals, 88;  Men's  Athletic  Association,  89;  Orchestra,  88;  Religious  de- 
nominational organizations,  88;  Student  Christian  Association  Choir, 
89;  Student  Centre  Directory,  87;  Student  Government  Association,  87; 
Student  Residence  Council,  87;  Veterans  Organization,  89;  "Women's 
Athletic  Association,  90 

Orientation  courses,  41-42,   52 

Out  of  State  students,  13,  16,  17 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  65 

Placement,  83 

Pledge  to  teach,  20 


INDEX    (Continued) 

Probation,  21 

Programs  and  special  events,  90 

Publications:   The  Publication,  90;  Tower  Light,  90;  Tower  Echoes,  90 

Refunds,  18 

Registration,  20 

Religious  organizations,  88 

Resident  students:   costs  and  deposits,  16-17;  room  furnishings,  18;  hous- 
ing and  boarding,  84-85 

Scholarships,  85 

Service  organizations,  88 

Standards  of  academic  work,  21-22 

State  Board  of  Education,  91 

Student  Center,  9 

Student  employment,  87 

Student  government  organizations,  87 

Student  teaching  centers,  100-101 

The  Glen,  10 

Transcripts,  23 

Transfer  students,  15 

Tuition  and  fees,  16 

Veterans,  20,  89 

Vocational  guidance,  83 

Withdrawals,  23 


STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

There  exists  at  present,  and  will  likely  exist  for  the  next  ten  years, 
a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 
Within  the  next  decade  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  have  enrolled 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  more  children  than  they  had  in  1948.  The 
planned  reduction  in  class  size  throughout  the  entire  state  will  improve 
teaching  conditions  but  will  also  call  for  more  teachers.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  were  more  in  demand. 

Maryland  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  establishing  a  single  salary 
schedule — resulting  in  teachers  with  a  college  degree  receiving  the  same 
salary  regardless  of  whether  they  teach  in  the  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  junior  high  school,  or  senior  high  school  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  increase  in  number  of  school  positions  means  also  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  administrative  and  supervisory  positions.  Such 
positions  are  generally  filled  by  promoting  experienced  and  able  teachers  who 
have  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality  and  have 
prepared  themselves  for  promotion  through  further  study. 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Corrections  and  Additions 
Catalogue  1956  -  1958 

REVISED  CALENDAR  FOR   1957-58 
SUMMER  SESSION 

No  change  from  original 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


September  8,  Sunday 

September  9,  Monday 

September  11,  "Wednesday 

September  12,  Thursday 

September  13,  Friday 
November  13,  Wednesday 
November  27,  Wednesday 
December  1,  Monday 
December  20,  Friday 


January  6,  Monday 
January  28,  Tuesday 


January  29,  Wednesday 


February  3,  Monday 

February  4,  Tuesday 
April  3,  Thursday 

April  14,  Monday 
June  7,  Saturday 
June  8,  Sunday 


Dormitories  open  for  new  students 

and  Freshman  Advisory  Council 

12  noon  to  3   p.m. 

New  students  report  for  Orientation 

9  a.m. 

Dormitories  open  for  upperclassmen 

9   a.m.   to  4  p.m. 

Upperclassmen  report  for  registration 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Classes  begin 

Midsemester 

Thanksgiving  holiday  begins  at  2  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

Christmas  holiday  begins  at  2  p.m. 

1958 

Classes  resume 

End  of  first  semester 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Dormitories  open  for  new  students 

9  to  11   a.m. 

New  students  report  for  Orientation  and 

pre-registration  1   p.m. 

Registration  of  all  except  new  students 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Classes  begin 

Midsemester 

Easter  holiday  begins  at  2  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

Second  semester  ends 

Baccalaureate  Service  11  a.m. 

Commencement  3  p.m. 


LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

1957 
September  3,  Tuesday  School  Opens 

November  28,  Thursday        Thanksgiving  holiday 

29,  Friday 
December  20,  Friday  Christmas  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

1958 

January  6,  Monday  Classes  resume 

April  3,  Thursday  Easter  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

April  14,  Monday  Classes  resume 

June  6,  Friday  School  closes 

Degree  Requirements    (pp  28-33) 

Addition:     Special  permission  is  required  to  choose  more  than  half  of 
the  elective  credits  in  any  one  department. 

Courses  of  Instruction   (pp  41-81) 

Additions,  Corrections  and  Revisions 

Note:     For  all  courses  numbered  with  the  addition  of  the  letter  a  the 
following  explanation  applies. 

*  For  the  additional  hour  credit  students  are  required  to  do  extra 
work  in  areas  of  special  interest  under  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Permission  to  register  for  any  course  carrying  the  letter  a  must 
be  obtained  from  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES   (0) 

Revision 

302     RELIGION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICA 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

'302a     Same  as  302 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

EDUCATION   (5) 

Revision 

426     Methods  and  Principles  of  Reading  Instruction   (Advanced) 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

*426a     Same  as  426 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

*  See  statement  for  *  courses. 


ENGLISH    (6) 

Additions 

224  THE  SHORT  STORY 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  development  of  the  short  story,  with  attention  to  changing 
forms,  techniques,  and  subject  matter. 

225  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  critical  reading  from  the  literary  point  of  view  of  important 
American  biographies  and  autobiographies. 

231  ADVANCED  EXPOSITION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Practice  in  such  types  of  expository  writing  as  definition,  process, 
analysis,  the  documentary,  criticism  and  review,  and  research. 

232  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

English  grammar,  usage  and  sentence  structure  on  an  advanced 
level. 

233  ELEMENTS  OF  POETRY 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Versification  (meter,  rhyme,  rhythm,  diction  and  figurative  language) 
and  the  forms  and  purposes  of  poetry. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION   (8) 

Addition 
320     ADVANCED  FIRST  AID 
1  hour  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

The  mechanism  of  shock,  artificial  respiration,  traction  splinting, 
splinting  of  fractures  of  lower  extremities,  transportation  of  the  injured, 
treatment  of  common  medical  emergencies.  American  Red  Cross  advance 
certificate  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  course.  (For  a  Red 
Cross  instructor's  certificate,  19  class  meetings  are  required.) 

Prerequisite:     8-305      (Individual  and  School  Health). 


Revisions 
304     BRITAIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

replaced  by 
304     BRITISH  HISTORY  SINCE  1783 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 
*304a      (Credit  3  hours.) 

420  PROSEMINAR  IN  HISTORY 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

421  AGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION   1763-1790 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 
•421a     Same  as  421.    (Credit  3  hours.) 

430     PROSEMINAR:     PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Additions 
Geography 

318  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  natural  resources  and  human  geography  of 
Africa.   Problems  of  economic  development,  nationality  and  cultural  con- 
flicts. 
Prequisite:     Geography  103-104. 

319  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  USSR 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  regional  diversity,  natural  resources,  industrial  and  agricultural 
areas,  and  other  factors  bearing  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world  power. 
Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104. 
331     POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  political  groupings  on  man's  use  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  geographic  base  on  political  power. 
Treatment  is  world-wide  and  covers  both  large  powers  and  small  countries. 
Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104. 
*331a     Same  as  331.     (Credit  3  hours.) 


*See  statement  on  page  2. 


History 

260     HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  development  of  early  Stone  Age  Man,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ancient  civilizations,  and  the  emergence  of  Germanic  Europe. 

333     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hotirs.) 

The  history  of  American  economic  development  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  upon  trends  and  problems  of  con- 
temporary importance. 
Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 
3  52     DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  history  of  American  foreign  policy  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  present  designed  to  build  an  understanding  of  present  problems  of 
international  relations. 
Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 
:'3  52a     Same  as  352.     2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

3  54     INTELLECTUAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  development  of  social  and  intellectual  life  from  the  17th  century 
to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 
*3  54a     Same  as  354.     2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

361  MEDIEVAL  CIVILIZATION 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The   principal   currents   of   social   and   intellectual   development   in 
medieval  Europe  with  particular  attention  to  political  and  social  theory, 
economic  patterns,  and  the  church  and  major  religious  movements.    The 
focus  of  interest  will  be  on  the  period  between  1000  and  1400  A.D. 
Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

362  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  consideration  of  the  social  and  intellectual  changes  in  Western 
Europe  between  13  50  and  1650  which  mark  the  transition  from  medieval 

'rSee  statement  on  page  2. 


to  the  modern  world.    Special  attention  to  background  development  and 
impact  on  Western  culture. 
"362a     Same  as  362.    2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3   hours.) 

363  EUROPE  1648-1815 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  European  State  system  —  political  changes  within  and  relations 
between  its  various  units  —  studied  with  reference  to  the  expansion  of 
Europe  civilization,  intellectual  growth  and  class  relationships  which  cul- 
minated in  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

364  EUROPE  1815-1914 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  major  economic,  political,  social,  and  intellectual  currents  of  the 
period,  stressing  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution,  the  development 
of  nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  origin  of  the  first  world  war. 
Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 
3  6  5     HISTORY  OF  ASIA  SINCE  1 5  00 
3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  social,  political,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  major  Asian 
powers  from  early  modern  times.    The  course  emphasizes  the  impact  of 
Western  civilization  upon  Asia,  the  crisis  of  the  20th  century  and  cur- 
rent problems  of  that  area. 
Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 
370     RUSSIA  SINCE  1800 
2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Russian  development  since  1800,  stressing  the  political  and  economic 
conditions   which    form   the   background    for   the   revolution   of    1917. 
Course  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Regime,   1917  to  the 
present. 
Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

Political  Science 

351     INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THEORY 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Political  thought  in  the  "West  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  em- 
phasizing the  great  political  thinkers,  the  intellectual  movements  in  poli- 
tical theory,  and  their  role  in  shaping  the  ideologies  of  the  present  world. 
Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

:'See  statement  on  page  2. 


3  53     AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Origin  and  development  of  the  American  two-party  system.  Atten- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  activities  of  pressure  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, and  the  ensuing  effects  upon  the  party  system. 

3  55     THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Diplomatic   and  cultural  relations  between  the  United  States   and 
Latin  America.    Emphasis  is  given  to  such  topics  as:    The  Pan-American 
Movement,  implementing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy. 
Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 
:"3  5  5a     Same  as  3  5  5. 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Revisions 
1956-1957 

State  Board  of  Education  and  Trustees 
MEMBERS: 

Drop     Mrs.  Curtis  Walker,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
Add       Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Cole,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
George  C.  Rhoderick,  Middletown,  Maryland 

Administrative  Officers  of  the  College 

Drop     Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 
Add       Earthel  E.  Anderson,  Resident  Director 

faculty  and  Staff 
Drop     Bernice  A.  Brouwer,  Art 

Jean  S.  Fagella,  Physical  Education 

Virginia  G.  Gerdes,  Resident  Director 

Warren  E.  Hultquist,  Geography 

Mary  E.  Pottorf,  Assistant  Resident  Director 

Carolyn  E.  Rohr,  Physical  Education 

John  A.  Visceglia,  Education,  Psychology 

Paul  M.  West,  English  (Resigned  December  1956) 

Ethel  M.  Robert,  Kindergarten 

^See  statement  on  page  2. 


Add       Earthel  E.  Anderson,  Resident  Director 

B.S.,  MA.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

John  R.  Bareham,  Physical  Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  MA.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Grayson  S.  Burrier,  Education 

A.B.,  Catawba  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

George  C.  Coleman,  Social  Sciences 

A.B.,  The  College  of  the  Ozarks;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma; 

Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Adele  I.  Cort,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Regina  I.  Fitzgerald,  Kindergarten  Education 

A.B.,  Western   Maryland   College;    M.Ed.,   Ed.D.,   University   of 

Maryland 

Leah  Greenberg,  Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  University 

of  Maryland,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Samuel  H.  Nass,  Art 

B.S.,  Ohio  University;  M.F.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Faynelle  Newland,  Assistant  Resident  Director 

B.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers 

Charles  C.  Onion,  Social  Sciences 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  B.M.,  MacPhail  School  of  Music; 

M.A.,    University   of   Colorado;    graduate    study,    University    of 

Minnesota 

John  J.  Pugh,  English 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate 

study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Carl  Reitenbach,  Health 

B.S.,  State  University  Teachers  College,   Cortland,   New  York; 

M.A.,  New  York  University 

Mariana  H.  Ward,  Director  of  Health  Services 

R.N.,  Oglethorpe  Sanitarium;  B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University 


Mildred  Zindler,  Art 

A.B.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Elsie  H.  Ludlow,  Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Ann  Cragan,  Third  Grade 

A.B.,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Katharine  B.  D.  Parry,  Librarian 

Chartered  Librarian,  Library  Association,  England 


INSTRUCTORS  IN  STUDENT  TEACHING 
CENTERS,   1956  -  1957 

Mrs.  Sonya  Ackerman,  History,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Betty  Alevizatos,  Grade  Two,  Northwood  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Emma  Bashore,  Core,  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Andrew  Baumer,  Math-Science,  Golden  Ring  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Janice  H.  Bennett,  Grade  Three,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Betz,  Grade  One,  Randallstown  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Robert  Bissett,  Core,  Herefore  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Lilly  Blum,  Geography,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Zelda  Brenner,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Marvin  Browning,  Math-Science,  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Alice  Buehner,  Grade  Six,  Margaret  Brent  Elementary  School 

Miss  Ann  Bueschel,  English,  Hampstead  Hills  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Mary  Bulcken,  Grade  One,  Montebello  Elementary  School 

Miss  Jeannette  Burk,  Grade  Two,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Bush,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mas.  Jennette  Caplan,  Grade  Five,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Chabinak,  Grade  Five,  Villa  Cresta  Elementary  School 

Miss  Fannie  Chadakowsky,  Grade  Three,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Virginia  Churchill,  Grade  One,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Isadore  Cohen,  Math,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  English,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 
Miss  Margaret  Cooley,  English,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
Miss  Bernice  Cronin,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Mariesther  Dando,  Grade  Two,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Miss  Margaret  Daughton,  Core,  Bel  Air  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  George  Dausch,  Core,  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Malcolm  Davies,  Geography,  Baltimore  Junior  College 
Mrs.  Lenore  Dickman,  Grade  Three,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Elementary 

School 
Mrs.  Joyce  DiDomenico,  History,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Viola  Dishler,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  Elementary  School 
Dr.  Claire  Eckels,  English,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Edwards,  Grade  Six,  Bel  Air  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Beulah  D.  Fleming,  Grade  Five,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 
Miss  Betty  Getz,  Grade  Two,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Elementary  School 
Miss  Evelyn  Hammer,  Grade  Four,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Doris  Hammond,  Grade  Two,  Guilford  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Margee  B.  Handy,  Core,  North  Point  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Harvey,  Grade  Four,  Oakleigh  Elementary  School 


Mrs.  Grace  Henderson,  Math,  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Emily  Hill,  Grade  Two,  Montebello  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Irene  Himelfarb,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Alice  Holden,  Kindergarten,  Mt.  Washington  Elementary  School 

Miss  Mina  Horn,  Grade  Four,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Florence  Horowitz,  Grade  Five,  Dundalk  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Patricia  G.  Howard,  Grade  Four,  Kingsville  Elementary  School 

Miss  Karen  Jacobsen,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  Core,  Cambridge  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Mary  Jones,  Core,  Catonsville  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Willa  M.  Kackley,  Grade  Five,  Randallstown  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Helen  Kavanaugh,  Math-Science,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Kirby,  Grade  One,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Leon  Klompus,  Social  Studies,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  "Walter  Krensavage,  Math-Science,  Golden  Ring  Junior  High 

School 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lange,  Grade  Six,  Montebello  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Helen  Ludwig,  English,  Robert  Poole  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Joyce  Maczis,  Math-Science,  Catonsville  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Ellen  Mansfield,  Kindergarten,  Fallstaff  Elementary  School 
Miss  Myrtle  Marcum,  English,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Paul  Massicot,  Social  Studies,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Doris  McCalla,  Grade  One,  Oakleigh  Elementary  School 
Miss  Mary  A.  Metz,  Kindergarten,  Tench  Tilghman  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Moler,  Grade  Two,  Villa  Cresta  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Pat  Mullican,  Geography,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Naeny,  Grade  One,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Miss  Helen  Nitkoske,  Grade  One,  Margaret  Brent  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Rose  Owens,  Grade  Four,  William  S.  Baer  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Margaret  Payne,  Core,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Mardz  Phelleppy,  Kindergarten,  Salem  Avenue  Elementary  School 
Miss  Angela  Pieper,  Kindergarten,  Cross  Country  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Rattan,  Grade  Three,  Parkville  Elementary  School 
Miss  Doris  Reck,  Math,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Idelle  Reefle,  Kindergarten,  Montebello  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Howard  Ritter,  Math-Science,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  May  C.  Robinson,  Grade  Six,  Towson  Elementary  School 
Miss  Ann  Royer,  Grade  Three,  Margaret  Brent  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Frieda  Schaefer,  Grade  Three,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Calvert  Schlick,  Social  Studies,  Garrison  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  T.  Schonfield,  Science,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Virginia  Schorr,  Kindergarten,  William  Paca  Elementary  School 
Miss  Edna  Seltzer,  Grade  Four,  Montebello  Elementary  School 


Miss  Mildred  Shanklin,  Grade  Two,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Miss  Thelma  Smerker,  Grade  One,  Leith  Walk  Elementary  School 

Miss  Doris  Smith,  English,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Margaret  Spellissy,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Mildred  Stotler,  Grade  Six,  Hampden  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Maxine  Streat,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Elsie  Street,  Core,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Madalene  Taylor,  Grade  One,  Gardenville  Elementary  School 

Miss  Agnes  Torrossian,  Core,  Bel  Air  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Helen  Wesolowske,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  John  Wheeler,  Math-Science,  Perry  Hall  Annex 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Willasch,  Grade  Five,  Irvington  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Marcella  D.  Wilson,  Grade  Five,  Lutherville  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Harold  Wise,  History,  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Polly  Young,  Grade  Three,  Hampden  Elementary  School 

Other  Staff  Members  and  Assistants 

Revision 

Drop:     Leon  a  S.  Twele,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Carol  M.  Truitt,  Junior  Assistant  Clerk,  Business  Office 
M.  Kathleen  Hart,  Typist,  Newell  Hall  Office 

Add:       Rose  M.  McCloskey,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Florence  E.  McDaniel,  Stenographer,  Main  Office 

Geraldine  J.  Jaworski,  Junior  Account  Clerk,  Business  Office 

Margaret  Taylor,  Typist,  Registrar's  Office 

Elizabeth  E.  Starr,  Typist,  Library 

John  S.  Gwynn,  Reproduction  Machines  Operator 

Mildred  P.  Owens,  Student  Centre  Hostess  (Part-time) 


GRADUATES 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees  —  June   10,   1956 

Barbara  Lee  Abel,  Baltimore  City 

Regina  Ann  Albright,  Baltimore  City 

Frances  Jean  Alvaro,  Baltimore  City 

Helen  Margaret  Armstrong,  Baltimore  County 

Marlene  Kay  Barrell,  Baltimore  County 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Bascom,  Carroll  County 

Mary  Christina  Baugh,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Stewart  Lewis  Belitz,  Baltimore  City 

William  Louis  Binder,  Baltimore  City 

Audrey  Grace  Bortner,  Baltimore  City 

Mildred  Shirley  Bressler,  Baltimore  City 

Ruth  Guthrie  Brown,  Baltimore  City 

Jane  Ackerman  Brownlde,  Baltimore  County 

Joseph  Anthony  Brusini,  Baltimore  City 

Charles  Abraham  Buckman,  Baltimore  City 

George  Palmer  Callender,  Baltimore  City 

Anna  Jean  Casale,  Baltimore  City 

Charlotte  Jean  Cochel,  Baltimore  City 

Arna  Claire  Cohen,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Arnold  Colburn,  Baltimore  County 

Marjoree  June  Cole,  Montgomery  County 

Faye  Blanton  Curtis,  Baltimore  City 

Doris  Helen  Cwiek,  Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Stansbury  Dallam,  Montgomery  County 

Clara  jane  Dando,  Baltimore  County 

Lucille  Danenburg,  Baltimore  City 

Miriam  Lillian  Davis,  Baltimore  County 

Irene  Greer  Derwin,  Baltimore  City 

June  Baldwin  Dorn,  Baltimore  County 

Carol  Lee  Duckwall,  Baltimore  County 

Thomas  Stephen  Eader,  Jr.,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Janet  Diane  Eckers,  Baltimore  County 

Helen  Catherine  Egan,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Mary  Lou  England,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Ann  Fagan,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Baublitz  Fidler,  Baltimore  City 

Doris  Lee  Fisher,  Baltimore  City 

Pauline  Draper  Fisher,  Baltimore  County 

Ina  May  Folb,  Baltimore  City 

Anne  Frush  Forder,  Baltimore  County 

Sandra  Lubin  Fribush,  Baltimore  City 

David  Myron  Gamse,  Baltimore  City 

Jack  Garber,  Baltimore  City 

Jerome  Garitee,  Baltimore  City 

Pegge  Whiteleather  Garriques,  Baltimore  County 

Sonia  Gelblum,  Baltimore  City 


Mary-Lou  Getz,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Stanley  Gist,  Baltimore  City 

June  Ellen  Glisan,  Frederick  County 

Harriet  Nancy  Goldstein,  Baltimore  City 

Ruth  Galperin  Goldstein,  Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ann  Goodman,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Carolyn  Emily  Gosweiler,  Harford  County 

Nancy  Jane  Green,  Baltimore  County 

Joseph  Peter  Gutkoska,  Baltimore  City 

Edith  Jones  Hale,  Baltimore  City 

Louisa  Laws  Harston,  Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Hartley,  Baltimore  City 

Joseph  Jean  Hayden,  Baltimore  County 

Sonya  Mae  Hedeman,  Baltimore  City 

Olivia  Jane  Helwig,  Carroll  County 

Mary  Parker  Henderson,  Harford  County 

James  Robert  Henry,  Baltimore  City 

Clifton  Parkman  Hensler,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Ethel  Joyce  Hofstetter,  Baltimore  City 

Janet  Lee  Hyman,  Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Mary  Jackson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Joan  Singer  Janofsky,  Baltimore  City 

Jack  Wendell  Jordan,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Donald  William  Keyser,  Baltimore  County 

Dorothy  Jane  Knight,  Baltimore  City 

Verna  Maltrotti  Knorr,  Baltimore  City 

Robert  Alexander  Lane,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Anne  Langen,  Montgomery  County 

Thomas  Carroll  Lednum,  Baltimore  County 

Carol  Lynn  Leizear,  Baltimore  City 

Richard  Whiteford  Letsch,  Baltimore  City 

Alice  Shector  Levin,  Baltimore  City 

Lois  Levy,  Baltimore  City 

Lucille  Shilling  Livingston,  Baltimore  City 

Reece  Livingston,  Baltimore  City 

George  Smithson  Lloyd,  Harford  County 

Charles  Franklin  Lowman,  Baltimore  City 

Welliam  Joseph  Mansfield,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Hiner  Marschner,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Strigle  Marshall,  Baltimore  City 

Donald  Edward  McBreen,  Washington  County 

Lois  Eileen  McDougal,  Cecil  County 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Merritt,  Baltimore  County 

Bonnie  Rae  Miller,  Baltimore  City 

Evelyn  Yvonne  Miller,  Baltimore  City 

Zena  Lee  Monfred,  Baltimore  City 

Suzanne  Monnett,  Calvert  County 

Ellen  Ruth  Morrison,  Baltimore  City 

Maxine  Lee  Moses,  Baltimore  City 

Eleanor  Joan  Moxley,  Howard  County 

Maximilian  Valentine  Mueller,  Baltimore  City 


Nancy  Elizabeth  Murphy,  Frederick  County 

Claudette  Charlotte  Myers,  Prince  George's  County 

Jacob  Luther  Myers,  Carroll  County 

Josephine  Wedderien  Nead,  Baltimore  City 

Mildred  Mary  Newcomb,  Baltimore  City 

Mary  Chesterlyn  Noppenberger,  Baltimore  City 

Judith  Diane  Northrup,  Baltimore  City 

Samuel  Aaron  Orandle,  Baltimore  City 

Marlyn  Lee  Owens,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Mary  Jane  Parrett,  Cecil  County 

Alvin  Robert  Pasquinelli,  Baltimore  City 

Delight  Hoon  Pearce,  Prince  George's  County 

Evelyn  Mae  Pennington,  Carroll  County 

Nancy  Jane  Petersen,  Baltimore  County 

Julia  Ann  Pohlman,  Baltimore  City 

Carolyn  Frantz  Portman,  Baltimore  County 

Marcia  Sue  Pringle,  Baltimore  County 

Shirley  Ann  Quidas,  Baltimore  City 

Annie  Laurie  Rampley,  Harford  County 

Ruth  Mendelson  Rhodes,  Baltimore  City 

Janet  Preston  Rice,  Carroll  County 

Joan  Holmes  Rogers,  Baltimore  County 

Marian  Estelle  Rowe,  Charles  County 

Marilyn  Gainsburg  Sachs,  Baltimore  City 

Margart  Ann  Saedler,  Prince  George's  County 

Margaret  Rita  Sakers,  Batimore  City 

William  Craig  Santman,  Washington  County 

Barbara  Ann  Schaeffer,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Evelyn  Helen  Schmidt,  Baltimore  City 

Frances  Schramm,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Edward  Joseph  Schwtegerath,  Baltimore  County 

Stella  Eve  Seltzer,  Baltimore  City 

Joan  Barbara  Sevick,  Baltimore  County 

Harriet  Cohen  Shapiro,  Baltimore  City 

Lois  Eleanor  Shriner,  Carroll  County 

Beatice  Ellen  Sickler,  Prince  George's  County 

Rosalee  Silberman,  Baltimore  City 

Bernard  Lee  Silbert,  Baltimore  City 

Annabelle  Elizabeth  Singer,  Carroll  County 

Alice  Agnes  Smith,  Carroll  County 

Katherine  Bradley  Smith,  Baltimore  County 

Maurice  Britton  Smith,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Lee  Smith,  Baltimore  County 

SallyAnn  Mae  Smith,  Baltimore  County 

Stanley  Albert  Smith,  Baltimore  County 

Richard  Roland  Stambaugh,  Frederick  County 

Janice  Lee  Steinberg,  Baltimore  City 

Annetta  Mae  Stumpf,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Albert  Paul  Tartal,  Baltimore  City 

Marilyn  Diane  Thomas,  Carroll  County 

Gloria  Itter  Todd,  Baltimore  County 

Carolyn  Alice  Upton,  Anne  Arundel  County 


Elsie  Gertrud  Viegel,  Baltimore  County 
Clifton  Burch  Wayson,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Frances  Parrish  Webster,  Baltimore  City 
Vaughn  Homer  Weimer,  Baltimore  County 
Shirley  Pearl  Weintraub,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Louella  Welker,  Baltimore  County 
Donald  Glenn  Wenck,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Hepburn  Wheeler,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Donald  Keith  Whitehurst,  Harford  County 
Estelle  Buxton  Williamson,  Montgomery  County 
Norma  Frances  Wojciechowski,  Baltimore  County 
Ellis  Wyman,  Baltimore  City 
William  John  Zachmeier,  Baltimore  City 
Anna  Zambounis,  Baltimore  City 
William  Ronald  Zukas,  Baltimore  City 

Fifth  Year  Students 

Richard  Justin  Halsted  Baltimore  City 

B.S.,  Columbia  University 
Vivian  Kernes  Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  Morgan  State  College 
Marion  Corbin  Malmo  Baltimore  City 

A.B.,  Goucher  College 
Cornelia  Juanita  Martin Baltimore  City 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  State  Institute 
Dolores  Elaine  Snipes  Baltimore  City 

B.A.,  Morgan  State  College 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Associate  in  Arts  —  June   10,   1956 
Julian  Jacob  Bauman,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Virginia  Lee  Beaman,  Baltimore  County 
Louis  Isaac  Brilliant,  Baltimore  City 
Marilyn  Epstein,  Baltimore  City 
Sara  Ann  Fallowfield,  Kent  County 
John  Frank  Fleming,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Shirley  Anne  Gahs,  Baltimore  County 
Robert  Merrick  Garriques,  Baltimore  County 
Alvin  Carl  Goosman,  Baltimore  City 
Lois  Magdalen  Griggs,  Baltimore  City 
Linda  Kern  Hafer,  Baltimore  County 
Frederick  Clement  Hartmann,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Sarah  Gault  Held,  Baltimore  County 
Margaret  Mary  Kelly,  Kent  County 
Philip  Eskridge  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Carroll  County 
Nancy  Beury  Kibbe,  Baltimore  County 
Robert  Philip  Klein,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Ann  Kurth,  Baltimore  County 
Ina  Maxine  Levin,  Baltimore  City 


James  Henry  Long,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Norma  Jean  Mainville,  Baltimore  County 

Patricia  Owen  Mooney,  Baltimore  City 

Sherry  Lee  McNew,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Dorothy  Anita  Nash,  Baltimore  County 

Carlton  Gene  Nopper,  Baltimore  City 

Nancy  Norman,  Harford  County 

Ray  Harold  Patschke,  Baltimore  County 

Raymond  Frederick  Quigley,  Montgomery  County 

Frederick  Robert  Ray,  Harford  County 

Mary  Ann  Redding,  Carroll  County 

Marybeth  Schissler,  Baltimore  County 

Rodney  Francis  Smith,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Joan  Utley,  Baltimore  City 

Janet  May  Worthington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS  OF  1956 

President  "William  C.  Santman 

Vice-President  Evelyn  M.  Pennington 

Secretary  Nancy  J.  Green 

Treasurer Donald  W.  Keyser 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 
ELECTED  TO  KAPPA  DELTA  PI 

Regina  Ann  Albright  Delight  Hoon  Pearce 

Marlene  Kay  Barrell  Evelyn  Mae  Pennington 

Mary  Christina  Baugh  Carolyn  Frantz  Portman 

Jane  Ackerman  Brownlie  Margaret  Ann  Sadler 

Joseph  Anthony  Brusini  Evelyn  Helen  Schmidt 

Carol  Lee  Duckwall  Stella  Eve  Seltzer 

Sandra  Lubin  Fribush  Katherine  Bradley  Smith 

Sonia  Gelblum  Maurice  Britton  Smith,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Hartley  Mary  Louella  Welker 
Clifton  Parkman  Hensler,  Jr.        Donald  Keith  Whitehurst 
Nancy  Hiner  Marschner 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES 

Junior  College  A.A.  Certificates,  June  1956  34 

Teachers  College  B.S.  Degrees,  June  1956  169 

Total  Number  of  Teachers  College  Graduates  Since  1866  ..  8,707 

ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY  1956-57 

Men       Women  Total 

Junior  College 49             48  97 

Teachers  College  298           884  1182 

Evening  Classes  2              33  35 

Grand  Total  349           965  1314 


ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 


1956  -  57 


President 
William  Jenkins 38  Poole  Road,  Westminster,  Maryland 

First  Vice-President 
Maynard  Webster  Monkton,  Maryland 

Second  Vice-President 
Samuel  Sharrow  724  Cloudyfold  Drive,  Baltimore  18 

Third  Vice-President 
Gene  Rush  1737  Glen  Ridge  Road,  Towson  4 

Treasurer 
Frank  Kaufmann  531  Park  Avenue,  Towson  4 

Secretary 
David  Cornthwaite 1713  Lydon  Lea  Way,  Baltimore  14 

Assistant  Secretary 
Mrs.  Beverly  Crook Phoenix,  Maryland 

Executive  Committee 

Dr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins  State  Teachers  College,  Towson  4 

Peter  Galley  1648  Ramblewood  Road,  Baltimore  14 

Miss  Hilda  Kestner  1214  John  Street,  Baltimore  17 

Mrs.  Carol  Jeanne  Munson  ....  1320  Windemere  Avenue,  Baltimore  18 

Miss  Lillian  Rodenhi  2821  Hamilton  Avenue,  Baltimore  14 

Miss  Frances  Schramm  237  Burke  Avenue,  Towson  4 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Kilby  Williams 2510  Anders  Road,  Towson  4 


CATALOGUE    1958-1959 


AIRPLANE     VIEW     OF     THE     STATE     TEACHERS     COLLEGE     AT    TOWSON 


STEPHENS     HALL     TOWEK 


STATE 
TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

AT  TOWSON 

Baltimore  4,   Maryland 


CATALOGUE     1958  -  1959 


Ninety-third  Year  Begins  September,   1958 


1958 
June  21,  Saturday 


June  23,  Monday 
July  4,  Friday 
August  1,  Friday 

September  7,  Sunday 

September  8,  Monday 
September  10,  Wednesday 

September  11,  Thursday 

September  12,  Friday 
November  12,  Wednesday 
November  26,  Wednesday 

November  30,  Sunday 
December  1,  Monday 
December  19,  Friday 

1959 

January  4,  Sunday 
January  5,  Monday 
January  27,  Tuesday 


January  28,  Wednesday 


February  1,  Sunday 
February  2,  Monday 

February  3,  Tuesday 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
AT  TOWSON,  MARYLAND 

Calendar  for  1958-59 

Summer  Session 


Registration  for  classes  9  a.m.  to  12  noon, 

Stephens  Hall 
Registration  for  residence  9  a.m.  to  12  noon, 

Newell  Hall 
Classes  begin 

No  classes 

End  of  summer  session 

First  Semester 

Residence  halls  open  for  new  students  and 

Freshman  Advisory  Council  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
New  students  report  for  Orientation  9  a.m. 
Residence  halls  open  for  upperclassmen  9  a.m. 

to  4  p.m. 
Registration  of  all  except  new  students  8:30  to 

4  p.m. 
Classes  begin 
Midsemester 
Thanksgiving  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

Residence  halls  close  3   p.m. 
Residence  halls  open  3  p.m. 
Classes  resume 
Christmas  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

Residence  halls  close  3  p.m. 


Residence  halls  open  3  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

End  of  first  semester 

Second  Semester 

Residence  halls  open  for  new  students  9  to  1 1  a.m. 
New  students  report  for  Orientation  and 

pre-registration  1  p.m. 
Residence  halls  open  for  returning  students  1  p.m. 
Registration  of  all  except  new  students  8:30 

a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Classes  begin 


March  26,  Thursday 

April  5,  Sunday- 
April  6,  Monday- 
April  10,  Friday 
June  6,  Saturday 
June  7,  Sunday 


Easter  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

Residence  halls  close  3  p.m. 
Residence  halls  open  3  p.m. 
Classes  resume 
Midsemester 
Second  semester  ends 
Baccalaureate  Service  11  a.m. 
Commencement  3  p.m. 
Residence  halls  close  6  p.m. 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 


1958 

September  2,  Tuesday 
November  26,  Wednesday 
December  1,  Monday 
December  19,  Friday 

1959 

January  5,  Monday 
March  26,  Thursday 
April  6,  Monday 
June  5,  Friday 


School  Opens 

Thanksgiving  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

Christmas  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 


Classes  resume 

Easter  holiday  begins  2  p.m. 

Classes  resume 

School  closes 


THE  COLLEGE 

ACCREDITATION  AND  STATE  SUPPORT 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  is  Maryland's  oldest  and  largest 
teacher  education  institution.  It  is  a  four-year  college,  accredited  by  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Teacher  Education.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  has  been  approved  by  the  American  Association  of  Un- 
iversity "Women. 

The  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  is 
supported  almost  entirely  by  legislative  appropriations.  No  tuition  is 
charged  Maryland  residents  for  the  teacher-education  program.  Students 
pay  only  such  fees  as  are  used  in  their  own  activities. 

HISTORY 

The  Maryland  Legislature  of  1865  passed  a  law  establishing  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  which  was  opened  on  January  15,  1866.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

The  school  had  three  locations  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  best  re- 
membered being  at  Lafayette  Square,  where  the  institution  was  housed 
from  1876  until  its  removal  in  1915  to  the  present  suburban  location  in 
Towson. 

From  its  founding  in  1866  the  school  offered  a  two-year  course  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  for  Maryland.  In  1931  the 
course  of  study  was  increased  to  three  years  and  in  1934  to  four  years.  The 
legislature  of  193  5  authorized  the  institution  to  grant  the  "Bachelor  of 
Science"  degree  and  to  change  its  name  to  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Towson. 

Until  1946  the  college  confined  itself  to  the  single  purpose  of  educat- 
ing teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  In  that  year  a  junior  college  was 
established  to  offer  two  years  of  college  work  on  a  transfer  basis.  In  1947 
the  college  enlarged  its  program  to  include  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  junior  high  school,  and  in  1949  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
kindergarten-primary  grades. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

In  1915  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  southern  part  of 
Towson  on  York  Road,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  connecting  Balti- 
more with  northern  communities.  The  seventy-two  acre  campus  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  offers  healthful  outdoor 


recreation  and  opportunity  for  coordinating  classroom  instruction  with 
field  study. 

The  college  is  near  enough  to  Baltimore  for  the  students  to  share  in  the 
cultural  advantages  that  the  city  offers.  Various  institutions  such  as  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  museums 
and  libraries  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of  the  area. 
The  city  affords  opportunities  to  attend  opera,  concerts,  and  the  theatre. 

Stephens  Hall  (the  administration  building)  is  an  impressive  structure 
of  Jacobean  architecture  which  dominates  the  campus  group  and  sets  the 
pattern  of  architecture  characteristic  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  front  cam- 
pus. It  is  named  for  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
from  1900  to  1920,  and  contains  administrative  offices,  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories, and  the  auditorium. 

The  Albert  S.  Cook  Library,  completed  in  1957,  is  named  for  iUbert 
S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  from  1920  to  1941.  A  striking 
building  of  modern  architecture  and  functional  design,  the  building  has  a 
book  capacity  of  100,000  volumes  and  a  seating  capacity  of  450.  In  addi- 
tion to  stack  areas  and  general  reading  rooms,  it  contains  a  periodical  room, 
a  seminar  room,  a  micro-film  and  micro-card  room,  a  listening  room  for 
phonograph  records,  a  lecture  room,  a  teaching  materials  center,  and 
several  typing  alcoves. 

The  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  is  the  laboratory  school  used  for  observation, 
demonstration,  and  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  consists  of  a  kindergarten 
and  six  elementary  grades.  The  school  was  named  for  Lida  Lee  Tall,  presi- 
dent of  the  college  from  1920  to  1938,  under  whose  administration  the 
present  building  was  erected.  In  addition  to  classrooms,  the  building  in- 
cludes offices,  a  cafeteria,  a  library  and  an  assembly  room.  The  school  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  program  for  teacher  education  since  the 
year  1866.  Early  in  its  history  the  school  was  called  the  Model  School  and 
later  the  Campus  Elementary  School. 

Wiedefeld  Gymnasium  is  named  after  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  during 
whose  administration  it  was  erected.  The  building  includes  a  large  playing 
floor,  spectators'  balcony,  offices,  special  rooms  for  individual  physical  edu- 
cation work,  and  shower,  locker  and  dressing  room  facilities. 

Newell  Hall,  named  for  McFadden  Alexander  Newell,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  the  institution,  is  one  of  the  three  residence  halls  for 
women.  In  this  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  resident  director  and  the  dietitian, 
a  large  foyer,  a  television  room,  a  conference  room,  a  guest  room,  service 
rooms  for  students,  and  study  and  committee  rooms.  Students'  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  arranged  in  suites  of  two  rooms  with  bath. 
Each  room  accommodates  two  or  three  students.  The  third  floor  has  the 
usual  arrangement  of  rooms  and  group  baths. 

Richmond  Hall,  named  for  a  former  principal  of  the  school,  Sarah  E. 
Richmond,  adjoins  Newell  Hall.  This  building  is  occupied  by  freshmen 
women  and  some  members  of  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council.  Most  of 
the  rooms  accommodate  two  students.   There  are  a  few  single  rooms  and  a 


sleeping  porch  with  adjoining  dressing  and  study  rooms.  On  the  first  floor 

is  a  large  attractive  lounge  which  is  used  for  formal  social  affairs. 

Prettyman  Hall,  named  for  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  principal  of  the 
school  from  1890  to  1905,  is  the  newest  women's  residence  hall.  Most  of  its 
rooms  accommodate  two  students,  but  there  are  a  few  single  rooms  and  sev- 
eral larger  rooms  for  three  students.  The  building  contains  a  large  lounge, 
several  smaller  lounges  and  study  rooms,  a  recreation  room,  students'  ser- 
vice rooms,  and  quarters  for  the  resident  director  and  resident  supervisors. 

George  W.  Ward  Hall  and  Henry  S.  West  Hall  are  two  identical  res- 
idence halls  for  men,  named  for  former  principals  of  the  school.  Each 
contains  a  lounge  with  connecting  kitchen,  recreation  room,  and  office  and 
apartment  for  the  resident  supervisor.  Rooms  for  students  are  modern  in 
design  and  equipped  with  built-in  facilities. 

East  Hall  (a  converted  adjacent  residence)  is  used  to  house  twenty 
upper-class  men  students. 

The  Service  Building  includes  the  heating  plant,  engineers'  offices,  and 
the  laundry.  The  top  floor  of  this  building  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium. 

Glen  Esk,  the  President's  home,  is  located  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
campus.  The  large  house  is  surrounded  by  some  rare  trees  planted  years  be- 
fore the  college  acquired  the  Towson  site. 

Other  Residences  on  the  campus  house  the  Health  Centre,  and  serve  as 
homes  for  the  chief  engineer  and  the  superintendent  of  grounds. 

FACILITIES 

The  Library,  now  located  in  the  modern  Albert  S.  Cook  Library  build- 
ing, includes  over  50,000  catalogued  books  in  addition  to  a  collection  of 
5,000  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  The  Cook  library 
also  houses  periodicals,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  pictures,  pamphlets, 
standardized  tests,  slides,  film  strips,  maps,  phonograph  records  and  other 
audio- visual  aids.  A  reserve  book  section  is  located  near  the  main  charging 
desk. 

The  Dining  Room  in  Newell  Hall  has  recently  been  remodeled  to  pro- 
vide seating  capacity  of  500  persons  and  to  add  a  kitchen  unit.  It  is  open 
to  day  students  and  faculty  at  lunch  time. 

The  Student  Centre  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  dining  hall  wing  is  avail- 
able to  all  students.  It  has  a  snack  bar,  bookshop,  recreation  room,  lounge, 
a  small  dining  room,  offices  for  student  organizations,  a  chapel,  study 
rooms,  and  an  outdoor  patio. 

In  the  Lounge,  the  Art  Department  regularly  sponsors  a  series  of  art 
exhibits  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  Health  Centre  in  the  Cottage  to  the  rear  of  the  campus  school  in- 
cludes a  physician's  and  nurses'  offices,  a  diet  kitchen,  rooms  for  men 
and  women  students,  and  living  quarters  for  the  nurse. 


The  Athletic  Field  in  the  north  part  of  the  campus  is  completely 
tile-drained  and  surrounded  by  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track.  It  is  used  for 
track,  soccer,  and  baseball.  Tennis  courts,  archery  ranges  and  facilities 
for  other  outdoor  activities  are  nearby. 

The  Glen  containing  ten  acres  of  land  is  developed  as  a  conservation 
and  recreational  area.  It  is  registered  as  a  bird  sanctuary  and  is  a  United 
States  bird  banding  station.  Science  classes  use  the  Glen  as  a  laboratory. 
Several  outdoor  fireplaces  and  a  large  shelter  with  fireplace  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  many  outdoor  social  activities. 

An  Aviation  Center  is  a  feature  of  the  science  department.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  Link  Trainer  and  is  used  by  college  students,  pupils  from 
the  Lida  Lee  Tall  school  and  from  neighboring  public  schools. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  sharp  increase  in  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  is  certain  to  lead  to  an  increased  enrollment  in  the  colleges  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that 
this  college  should  look  forward  to  an  enrollment  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
students  in  order  to  more  nearly  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  college  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  nationally 
recognized  firm  of  landscape  and  campus  architects.  They  are  advising 
the  college  regarding  the  placement  of  future  buildings  that  are  likely  to 
be  needed. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1957  appropriated  funds  for  a  new  campus 
elementary  school  which  will  be  under  construction  in  1958-1959. 

Requests  presented  to  the  State  Planning  Commission  for  future 
development  include  additional  men's  and  women's  residence  halls,  a  new 
physical  education  building,  an  infirmary  and  health  center,  a  fine  and 
dramatic  arts  building,  a  science  building,  a  service  building,  and  additional 
playing  fields. 

OBJECTIVES 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson  to  offer  a 
broad  educational  program  which  will  fit  its  graduates  to  become  intelli- 
gent, active  citizens  and  effective  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

This  program  is  planned  to  help  each  graduate  to 

1.  View  himself  and  his  profession  in  the  light  of  the  social,  econom- 
ic and  political  factors  operating  in  his  community,  nation  and 
world. 

2.  Practice  the  values  of  democracy,  accepting  the  responsibilities 

as  well  as  the  privileges  involved. 

3.  Appreciate  and  accord  equal  rights  to  people  of  varied  cultural, 
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racial,  religious,  economic  and  national  backgrounds. 

4.  Apply  ethical  principles  in  his  personal  and  professional  life. 

5.  Participate  in  group  activities  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  Communicate  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and  writing. 

7.  Appreciate  varied  forms  of  artistic  expression. 

8.  Take  responsibility  for  continuing  his  own  education. 

The  professional  phases  of  the  program  at  Towson  are  planned  to 
help  each  graduate  to 

1.  Become  an  active  and  interested  member  of  and  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  Understand  the  purposes,  development  and  administration  of  the 
American  system  of  public  education. 

3.  Appreciate  the  contributions  of  the  past  to  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

4.  Understand  and  apply  skillfully  the  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

5.  Select  and  use  effectively  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  ma- 
terials. 

6.  Participate  in  planning  for  improving  educational  programs. 

7.  Understand  school  and  community  relationships  and  accept  his 
responsibility  toward  the  community. 

8.  Give  evidence  that  his  professional  work  is  based  on  a  growing 
philosophy  of  education. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  teachers  college  admits  promising  and  qualified  high  school 
graduates.  Through  a  four-year  program  it  gives  these  students  the  edu- 
cation, training,  and  professional  outlook  which  will  help  them  teach  suc- 
cessfully in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  State  and  con- 
tribute to  the  civic  and  social  activities  of  their  communities. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  concerned  with  the  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program,  the  college  offers: 

A  freshman  orientation  course  to  give  the  new  student  an  over-all 
view  of  public  education  and  to  assist  him  in  selecting  his  field  of 
major  interest — kindergarten,  elementary,  or  junior  high  school 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  child-study  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  under- 
standing and  working  with  children. 

Functional  professional  courses  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  in- 
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eluding  observation  of  typical  school  procedures. 

A  semester  of  student  teaching  in  kindergarten-primary,  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  teacher. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Junior  College,  established  in  1946,  has  a  two-fold  purpose: 

First,    to   offer   a   two-year   program   of   liberal   arts   education; 

Second,  to  offer  individual  programs  that  will  enable  students  to 
continue  their  professional  work  in  colleges  of  their  choice. 

Since  the  college  is  fully  accredited,  students  who  complete  satisfac- 
torily the  two  years  of  junior  college  have  no  difficulty  in  transferring  to 
other  four-year  institutions. 

Junior  College  students  receive  careful  cotinseling  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  and  career  conferences  enable  them  to  confer  with  representatives 
of  various  colleges  concerning  professional  plans.  The  program  at  Towson 
enables  the  student  to  complete  prerequisites  for  many  professions.  Stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  teaching  in  senior  high  school  may  take  the 
junior  college  program  at  Towson  and  complete  requirements  in  a  univer- 
sity or  college  which  prepares  for  such  teaching.  Junior  College  students 
who  become  interested  in  teaching  in  the  kindergarten-primary,  elemen- 
tary or  junior  high  school  programs  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher- 
education  program  at  Towson. 
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ADMISSIONS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  seek  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  possess  the 
necessary  physical,  mental  and  social  characteristics.  In  addition  to  the 
transcript  of  high  school  credits  and  grades,  a  confidential  report  con- 
cerning the  student's  qualifications  is  required.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  filed  by  April  1,  prior  to  the  September  when  admission  is  de- 
sired or  by  November  15  by  those  applying  for  admission  the  second 
semester. 

Provisional  admission  can  be  given  on  the  basis  of  records  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  Admission  is  confirmed  after 
graduation  records  are  on  file  in  the  college  admissions  office.  The  admissions 
requirements  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  approved  high  school.* 

An  approved  high  school  is  a  standard  public  high  school  or  an 
accredited  non-public  secondary  school. 

2.  Recommendation  from  local  school  officials. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  from  a  Maryland  public  high  school 
must  be  recommended  by  both  the  high  school  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  whose  area  the  high  school  is  located.  A  graduate 
of  a  non-public  Maryland  school  or  an  out-of-state  school  must  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal. 

3.     Specific  subject  matter  units. 

All  applicants  must  have  completed  a  well-organized  curriculum 
totaling  16  units,  including  the  following  subjects  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  any  Maryland  public  high  school: 

English 4  units 

Mathematics 1   unit 

Social  Sciences,  of  which  1  unit  must 

be  United  States  History 2  units 

Science  1    unit 

Electives 8  units 

Total  16  units 

*  Applicants  over  19  years  of  age  who  are  not  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  may  qualify  for  admission  by  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the 
Equivalence  Examinations. 
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4.  Achievement  in  scholarship 

a.  The  scholarship  standards  for  students  entering  from  Balti- 
more City  and  from  the  counties,  though  based  on  different  marking  sys- 
tems, are  approximately  the  same.  They  are  as  follows: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  applicants  from  the 
county  high  schools  shall  have  made  grades  of  A  or  B  in  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  college  entrance  courses  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  all 
other  college  entrance  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school.  Students  who  do  not  meet  this  standard  may  be  considered  for 
admission  on  the  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  and  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Applicants  from  Baltimore  City  high  schools  must  have  an  average 
of  eighty  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  work.  Students  not 
attaining  this  average  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  high  school  principal  and  on  the  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

b.  The  testing  programs  now  operating  in  the  high  schools  and  the 
freshman  testing  program  of  the  college  are  regarded  as  sources  of  import- 
ant supplementary  data.  Results  of  these  tests  are  utilized  in  analyzing  a 
student's  potentialities  and  may  serve  as  additional  bases  for  determining 
a  student's  readiness  for  college. 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician. 

Applicants  must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  health  and  physical 
fitness;  therefore  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician 
is  required  of  all  students.  Complete  speech  and  hearing  tests  are  required 
of  those  referred  to  the  speech  clinic  by  the  college  physician  or  the  ad- 
missions office. 

6.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  by-law  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  in  the  State  public 
school  system  or  admitted  to  the  state  teachers  colleges. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  junior  college  division  are 
the  same  as  to  the  teacher-education  program,  except  for  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  application  does  not  have  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent; (2)  the  applicant  to  the  junior  college  does  not  have  to  meet 
as  rigid  physical  standards  as  the  teachers  college  student. 

TRANSFER  FROM  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  THE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Students  in  the  junior  college  may  transfer  to  the  teachers  college 
if  they  meet  the  physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retire- 
ment system  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  are  approved  by  the  county  or  city 
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superintendent  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College,  and  are  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  faculty. 

ADVANCED  STANDING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  regulations  under  Admission  Requirements 
immediately  preceding,  an  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  present 
complete  records  from  each  college  attended  and  an  acceptable  academic 
record  from  the  college  that  he  last  attended. 

Courses  offered  for  transfer  credit  must  be  of  "C"  grade  quality  or 
better. 

A  satisfactory  record  in  the  college  is  necessary  to  establish  advanced 
standing.  Advanced  standing  is  provisional  until  the  student  shows  ability 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  record  in  this  college. 

A  student  may  not  transfer  from  one  Maryland  state  teachers  col- 
lege to  another  except  by  written  permission  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  A  student  with  failures  in  his  courses  will  not  be  considered 
for  transfer. 

PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  Mary- 
land, the  college  provides  for  part-time  and  summer  study  as  follows: 
(1)  a  program  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  to  be  taken  during 
three  six- week  summer  terms  or  in  two  semesters  on  the  campus,  (2) 
part-time  study  including  late  afternoon  or  evening  classes  for  public 
school  teachers  on  emergency  certificates  who  wish  to  work  toward  their 
degrees,  (3)  a  six- week  summer  session  for  (a)  undergraduates,  who  are 
former  students  of  the  college  and  hold  teaching  contracts  or  former 
students  of  other  colleges  with  teaching  positions  who  wish  to  work  toward 
a  degree,  and  (b)  present  students  of  the  college  who  have  permission  from 
the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  to  enroll  in  the  summer 
program.  Further  information  regarding  the  summer  session  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dean  of  Instruction.  A  bulletin  is  published  early  in  each 
calendar  year. 

EXPENSES 

TUITION 

For  Maryland  residents  who  register  for  the  teachers  college  program 
no  tuition  is  charged.  In  lieu  of  paying  tuition  they  pledge  at  least  two 
years  of  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  upon  graduation. 

Those  who  enroll  in  the  junior  college  pay  $150  a  year  for  tuition. 

For  out-of-state  students  the  tuition  is  $200  a  year  for  enrollment 
in  either  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior  college. 
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OTHER  FEES 

An  activities  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the 
Student  Government  Association  fund  for  class  dues,  student  publications, 
athletics,  dramatics,   assembly  programs,   and  other  authorized  projects. 

An  athletic  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  is  assigned  to  the  athletic 
associations  and  used  for  the  athletic  program. 

For  use  of  a  mailbox  each  student  pays  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  locker  fee  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 

A  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  to  any  student  who 
registers  after  the  date  of  registration  named  in  the  calendar. 

RESIDENCE  COSTS 

Students  who  live  on  the  campus  pay  $216  for  room  and  board  for 
the  academic  year.  Students  approved  as  boarding  students  for  whom  dor- 
mitory facilities  are  not  available  will  pay  $144  a  year  for  meals  only.  As 
dormitory  space  becomes  available  these  students  will  be  required  to  room 
in  the  dormitory  at  which  time  an  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  rate 
charged  for  board  and  room.  Rates  for  living  expenses  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

Each  applicant,  when  accepted,  must  make  an  advance  payment  of 
fifteen  dollars  which  will  be  applied  to  other  fees  due  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. If  the  applicant  cancels  his  application,  the  fee  is  NOT  refundable. 
If  the  college,  for  any  reason,  does  not  accept  the  applicant,  the  advance 
payment  will  be  refunded. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  are  eligible 
to  live  on  the  campus  because  of  living  outside  the  commuting  boundaries. 
This  deposit  must  be  sent  with  the  advance  payment  referred  to  above  and 
will  be  deducted  from  the  final  amount  of  room  and  board  due  at  the  time 
of  registration. 

The  above  room  deposit  is  refundable  if  the  student  cancels  his  appli- 
cation and  notifies  the  Admissions  Office,  in  writing,  prior  to  June  30th 
for  those  entering  in  September  and  prior  to  December  1 5  for  those  enter- 
ing in  February,  or  if  the  college  denies  admission  to  an  applicant. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

A  student  is  expected  to  buy  the  textbooks  for  his  courses.  These  may 
be  purchased  in  the  college  bookshop.  Students  are  required  to  buy  gymnas- 
ium suits  for  the  courses  in  physical  education. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

Maryland  Residents 

Teachers  College  Students 

Semester         Semester  Total 

I  II  Year 

Activities  Fee  $   25.00  $   25.00 

Athletic  Fee  15.00  15.00 

Mail  Box  &  Locker  Fee 1.00  1.00 

Total  —  Day  Students $    41.00  $  41.00 

Board  and  Room 108.00  108.00               216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students  ....   149.00*  $   108.00           $  257.00 

Junior  College  Students 

Fees  as  above  $    41.00  $  41.00 

Tuition  75.00  75.00  150.00 

Total  —  Day  Students $    116.00  $  75.00  $   191.00 

Board  and  Room $108.00  108.00  216.00 

Total  —  Boarding  Students  $  224.00*  $   183.00  $  407.00 

'■'''Fees  already  paid  will  be  deducted  from  the  above. 

Out-of-State  Students 

Students  residing  outside  of  the  State  pay  $200.00  tuition  each  semes- 
ter for  either  the  teachers  college  or  junior  college  program. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES 
All  fees  due  the  college  must  be  paid  by  the  time  of  registration. 

PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  STUDENTS 

A  part-time  student  (normally  one  who  registers  for  less  than  12 
semester  hours)  in  the  regular  session,  and  all  summer  students,  will  pay 
ten  dollars  per  semester  hour  plus  a  two  dollar  registration  fee  each  term. 
The  registration  fee  is  not  refundable. 

REFUNDS  ON  WITHDRAWAL 

A  student  withdrawing  from  the  college  must  complete  an  official 
withdrawal  card  and  file  it  in  the  registar's  office  before  he  is  entitled  to 
any  refund.  Refunds  are  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Day  Students 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  within  two  weeks  after  his  initial 
registration  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  paid  and  to  a  refund  of  tuition 
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for  the  semester  minus  ten  dollars.  After  the  two  week  period  no  fees  are 
refunded  and  tuition  is  refunded  only  on  a  half -semester  basis. 

Boarding  Students 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  from  the  college  receives  refunds 
for  fees  and  tuition  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students. 
The  refund  of  payment  for  room  and  meals  is  subject  to  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  within  two  weeks 
after  the  initial  registration  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in 
excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  at  the  request  of 
the  college  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester  shall  be 
charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his  residence  in  the  college. 

3.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  dormitory  on  his  own  or 
his  guardian's  initiative,  after  the  two  weeks  following  regis- 
tration and  before  mid-semester  shall  receive  no  refund  of  board 
for  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  withdrawal  occurs  after 
the  mid-semester,  there  will  be  no  refund  of  board  paid  for  the 
entire  semester. 

LIABILITY  FOR  UNPAID  TUITION 

A  Maryland  student  who  enrolls  in  the  teachers  college  program  and 
pays  no  tuition  because  of  signing  a  pledge  to  teach  in  the  State  (see  page 
18)  will  be  billed  at  the  junior  college  tuition  rate  for  education  obtained 
at  the  college  if  he  leaves  before  graduation  and  requests  a  transcript  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  his  education  in  a  college  program  which  does 
not  lead  to  teacher  certification. 

He  may  be  released  from  the  above  tuition  payment  if  he  transfers  to 
a  Maryland  institution  which  has  a  teacher  education  program  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  if  he  reaffirms  his  pledge  to 
teach  for  two  years  in  the  Maryland  public  schools  upon  graduation. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Each  student  will  need  at  least  four  single  sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets, 
pillow  cases,  spread,  quilted  pad  for  bed  72  x  30  inches,  towels,  and  two 
laundry  bags.  The  quilted  bed  pads  may  be  purchased  from  the  college  book 
shop.  Bed  linen  and  towels  must  have  woven  tapes  attached  giving  the 
student's  full  name. 

ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  insure  that  each  student  receives  individual  attention  and 
assistance  when  he  wishes,  the  college  maintains  an  advisory  program. 
The  high  school  guidance  counselor  works  in  cooperation  with  the  admis- 
sions director  to  help  facilitate  transition  from  high  school  to  college.  On 
entering  college,  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  who  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  For  the  first  year  the  adviser  meets  regularly  with  his  group  of 
advisees,  all  new  students,  to  make  orientation  to  the  college  as  smooth  as 
possible.  Frequent  individual  conferences  are  also  held. 
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At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  attendance,  having  become  aquainted 
with  the  college,  the  student  makes  his  own  choice  of  permanent  adviser. 
This  relationship  continues  throughout  the  period  of  the  student's  enroll- 
ment so  long  as  it  gives  mutual  satisfaction.  Through  this  advisory  program 
a  student  has  an  opportunity  to  seek  counsel  from  one  he  trusts.  He  further 
is  confident  that  there  is  at  least  one  person  in  the  institution  who  under- 
stands him,  who  appreciates  his  peculiar  needs,  interests  and  capacities,  and 
who  is  willing  to  discuss  professional  and  personal  problems  when  discussion 
is  needed  or  desired. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

THE  PLEDGE  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Every  Maryland  Student  applying  for  admission  to  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program  is  required  to  sign  the  pledge  to  teach  two  years  in  Maryland 
immediately  following  graduation. 

A  student  who  signs  the  pledge  to  teach  is  expected  to  fulfill  that 
pledge  immediately  upon  graduation  unless  he  secures  from  the  president 
of  his  college  a  deferment  or  a  release. 

"Deferments  may  be  granted  for  periods  of  one  or  two  years  for  reasons 
deemed  valid  by  the  president. 

A  release  from  the  pledge  to  teach  is  granted  only  in  rare  circum- 
stances when  it  is  obvious  that  fulfilling  the  pledge  would  be  a  virtual 
impossibility. 

A  student  who,  upon  graduation,  does  not  teach  and  does  not  obtain 
a  release  or  deferment  shall  have  entered  on  his  permanent  record  a  state- 
ment that  he  is  not  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal  because  of  his  failure  to 
fulfill  his  obligation  to  the  State. 

VETERAN  STUDENTS 

Close  contact  is  maintained  between  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  college  through  the  registrar's  office.  Veterans  who  plan  to  use  edu- 
cational benefits  under  any  of  the  G.  I.  Bills  are  assisted  in  the  completion 
of  papers  necessary  to  insure  registration  and  prompt  subsistence  pay- 
ments. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  dates  are  shown  on  the  college  calendar  inside  the  title 
page.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  without  having  com- 
pleted registration. 

Students  may  not  register  later  than  one  week  following  the  first 
day  of  classes  without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions and  Standards.  There  is  a  fee  assessed  for  registration  after  the 
time  assigned.  (See  expenses  p.  16.) 
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STUDENT  LOAD 

The  normal  student  load  is  15  to  17  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester.  No  student  may  carry  a  program  in  excess  of  seventeen  hours 
without  special  permission  from  the  Dean  of  Students  or  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  and  Standards.  (Such  permission  is  usually  granted  for  18 
semester  hours  if  the  student  has  a  cumulative  average  of  2.50  and  for  19 
hours  if  the  average  is  3.00  or  better.) 

Students  who  are  on  academic  probation,  who  have  health  problems 
or  who  are  carrying  heavy  programs  of  work  outside  of  the  college  may 
be  required  to  carry  less  than  a  normal  load  of  classes. 

AUDITING  COURSES 

With  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  students  may  make  application 
for  permission  to  attend  classes  of  a  course  for  which  they  are  not  regis- 
tered and  in  which  they  have  a  particular  interest.  Such  permission  is  usu- 
ally granted  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction  or  Dean  of  Students  provided  this 
course  will  not  constitute  an  excessive  load.  In  case  of  doubt  the  request 
is  referred  to  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  No  credit  is  to 
be  received  for  auditing  courses. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE  OR  SCHEDULE 

The  Dean  of  Instruction  approves  requests  for  course  changes  during 
the  first  week;  thereafter,  requests  for  changes  are  made  to  the  Dean  of 
Students.  Ordinarily  no  change  may  be  made  after  the  first  week  of  classes 
except  for  reasons  beyond  the  student's  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  according  to  the  number  of  semester  hours 
completed  as  follows:  freshman,  0-30  semester  hours;  sophomores,  30-60 
semester  hours;  junior,  60-90  semester  hours;  senior,  above  90  semester 
hours. 

MARKING  AND  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  five-point  marking  system  (A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  is  used  to  indicate  quali- 
ty of  academic  work.  The  letter  A  designates  work  of  superior  quality;  B, 
work  of  quality  substantially  better  than  minimum  requirement  for  grad- 
uation; C,  work  of  satisfactory  quality  meeting  the  minimum  requirements 
for  graduation;  D,  work  of  less  than  satisfactory  quality  but  allowable  for 
credit,  subject  to  the  restrictions  specified  under  Graduation  Requirements, 
Page  27;  F,  work  of  such  unsatisfactory  quality  that  no  credit  is  given.  A 
mark  of  Inc.  (incomplete)  at  the  end  of  a  semester  carries  no  credit.  Unless 
such  a  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  within  three  weeks  after  the  Inc. 
is  received,  the  grade  for  the  course  becomes  F.  The  mark  given  for  a  course 
which  carries  no  credit  will  be  S  (satisfactory)  or  U  (unsatisfactory) . 

The  academic  average  of  each  student  is  determined  by  assigning 
numerical  values   to  the  letter   grades   and  weighting   according   to   the 
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number  of  class  hours.  The  values  assigned  are:  A,  4  points;  B,  3;  C,  2; 
D,  1 ;  F,  0.  The  grade-point  average  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  hours 
of  credit  in  a  course  by  the  points  assigned  to  the  grade  earned  in  that 
course,  totaling  the  credit  hours  and  points  for  all  courses  completed, 
and  dividing  the  total  number  of  points  by  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours.  A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  is  required  for  graduation.  An 
average  of  better  than  3.00  is  usually  worthy  of  special  mention. 

STANDARDS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED 

Students  in  the  college  are  expected  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
toward  graduation  from  the  teacher  education  program  or  completion  of 
requirements  for  a  junior  college  certificate.  To  remain  in  good  standing, 
students  must  maintain  at  least  the  following  cumulative  averages:  Fresh- 
men, 1.70;  Sophomores,  1.80;  Juniors,  1.90;  Seniors,  2.00.  When  students' 
academic  records  are  below  the  minimum  standard  for  their  class  they  are 
placed  on  probation. 

Probation  indicates  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  college  as  to  the 
student's  probable  success.  Probation  is  lifted  when  the  student  shows 
satisfactory  improvement  in  his  work.  A  probationary  student  who  fails 
to  show  such  improvement  may  be  asked  to  leave  the  college.  The  complete 
records  of  such  students  are  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Standards  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  a  course  usually  delays  graduation  from  the  college.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  may  grant  a  student 
permission  to  attend  a  summer  session  here  or  elsewhere  and  transfer  the 
earned  credit  to  the  college. 

The  personal  development  of  each  student  is  considered.  7/  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  and  Standards  is  convinced  that  a  student  does  not 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  teaching,  he  may  be  asked  at  any  time 
to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

A  student  must  have  earned  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0 
to  be  eligible  to  hold  a  major  office  in  any  student  organization  or  to  repre- 
sent the  college  as  an  official  delegate. 

A  student  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  professional  courses  of  the  jun- 
ior year  if:  (a)  he  has  failures  in  required  academic  courses,  (b)  his  cumu- 
lative average  is  below  the  minimum  required  for  good  standing,  or  (c) 
his  accumulation  of  D  grades  would  place  him  on  probation.  A  delay  in 
entering  the  professional  courses  usually  delays  graduation. 

Entering  students  who  seem  to  be  defective  in  speech  and  hearing  are 
referred  to  the  Speech  Division  for  testing.  Freshmen  are  required  to  take 
a  course  in  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Superior  students  may  be  exempted 
from  the  required  course  if  they  pass  a  performance  test  given  by  two 
members  of  the  Speech  Division  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
course. 

Teachers  of  the  freshman  speech  classes  will  require  the  students 
whose  work  is  deficient  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  take  a  Speech  Qualifica- 
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tion  test  before  permitting  them  to  enter  professional  courses.  Those 
sophomores  who  do  not  pass  the  Speech  Qualification  test  and  students  who 
are  deficient  in  speech  at  any  time  after  taking  English  122  are  required  to 
take  English  100,  Corrective  Speech,  and  pass  it  before  they  are  assigned  to 
student  teaching. 

Any  who  may  be  identified  in  student  teaching  as  having  speech  defi- 
ciencies must  satisfy  the  requirement  of  English  100  before  being  recom- 
mended for  gradaution. 

A  student  who  makes  more  than  one  D  grade  in  the  semester  of  pro- 
fessional courses  preceding  student  teaching,  or  who  has  not  met  the  speech 
requirement,  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  student  teaching.  If  the  student 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  college,  he  must  repeat  the  semester  of  required 
professional  courses. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  their  regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  other  college  appointments.  Absences  from  these  appointments 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  academic  work  and  are  contrary  to  the  collec- 
tive interests  of  the  college.  Students  are  expected,  in  particular,  to  be 
present  on  days  preceding  and  following  college  holidays. 

In  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  a  student  must  secure  a  readmission 
slip  from  the  health  office  in  case  of  illness,  or  from  the  information  desk  in 
Stephens  Hall  for  absence  resulting  from  other  causes. 

No  student  may  be  excused  from  taking  the  semester  examinations 
at  the  time  scheduled  except  for  illness,  or  other  approved  reasons.  In  case 
of  illness,  a  doctor's  certificate  must  be  presented.  Students  who  are  ex- 
cused will  be  permitted  to  take  an  examination  at  a  time  arranged  by  the 
college  authorities.  Unexcused  absence  from  a  final  examination  constitutes 
a  failure. 

LENGTH  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Only  in  unusual  cases  may  a  student  remain  in  the  junior  college 
for  longer  than  four  semesters,  or  in  the  teachers  college  for  longer  than 
eight  semesters.  Any  requests  for  deviation  from  this  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  a  month  prior  to  the 
end  of  a  semester. 

WITHDRAWALS 

A  student  wishing  to  withdraw  should  see  the  Dean  of  Students,  who 
will  provide  the  form  needed  to  make  the  withdrawal  official. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  sent  to  other  educational 
institutions  and  organizations  only  upon  written  request  of  the  student 
concerned.  The  first  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  A  charge  of  one 
dollar  is  made  for  each  subsequent  transcript  and  should  be  enclosed  with 
the  request.  A  supplement  of  one  semester's  work  only  will  be  furnished  for 
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fifty  cents.  Upon  a  student's  graduation  a  transcript  is  sent  to  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Education.  When  requested,  transcripts  are  sent 
to  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education.  No  charge  is  made  at  any 
time  for  transcripts  sent  to  either  of  these  departments  in  Maryland.  One 
copy  of  the  student's  record  marked  "not  an  official  transcript"  is  fur- 
nished free  to  the  student  upon  graduation.  At  any  time,  a  student  may 
have  an  unofficial  copy  on  written  request  and  payment  of  one  dollar.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  college  to  issue  official  transcripts  directly  to  stud- 
ents and  graduates. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  teacher  education  program  before 
graduation  and  requests  a  transcript  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his 
college  education  must  first  reimburse  the  college  for  whatever  educa- 
tion he  has  received  tuition-free  (see  page  19) . 
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THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  teachers  college  should  include  courses  of  a 
general  nature,  designed  to  produce  a  cultured,  well-informed  citizen.  It 
should  include  also  professional  courses  designed  to  give  students  some 
competence  in  the  field  of  working  with  children.  And  finally  it  should 
include  opportunities  for  students  to  spend  considerable  time  in  typical 
school  classrooms,  first  observing,  then  participating,  and  finally  assuming 
complete  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  a  classroom. 

At  Towson,  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  course  offerings  are 
in  the  field  of  general  education  comprising  those  studies  which  should 
be  the  equipment  of  a  mature,  educated  person.  The  other  one-fourth 
are  in  the  field  of  professional  education,  divided  approximately  equally 
between  courses,  as  such,  and  experiences  in  typical  classrooms. 

Teachers  work  above  all  with  other  human  beings.  They  need,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pupils  as  immature  but  maturing 
individuals.  They  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  great  bodies  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  human  development  —  both  physical  and 
mental  —  which  modern  science  has  made  available.  They  must  also 
have  an  understanding  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  the  world. 
They  will  gain  this  understanding  both  through  a  study  of  the  current 
world  and  a  study  of  man's  progress  through  the  ages.  They  should  have 
broad  experiences  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  both  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  and  for  gaining  facility  in  developing 
such  satisfactions  in  others.  They  should  have  competency  in  the  use  of 
language  and  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mathematical  concepts. 

The  sciences,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  con- 
stitute the  bases  of  a  well-rounded  college  education  for  any  one  living 
in  today's  world.  For  the  teacher  they  are  doubly  important  because  the 
teacher  needs  them  not  only  for  personal  satisfaction  and  individual  ad- 
justment but  also  as  a  background  to  aid  maturing  individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the  world. 

AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

All  graduates  of  the  teachers  college  will  qualify  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  Their  professional  emphasis  will  be  preparation  for  kin- 
dergarten-primary, elementary,  or  junior  high  school  teaching. 

At  present  there  are  four  departments  in  which  students  may,  with 
the  guidance  of  their  adviser,  plan  an  area  of  concentration.  These  are: 
English,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  science.""  Such  a  concentration 
would  be  particularly  helpful  for  those  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in 
these  fields  and  for  those  planning  to  teach  these  subjects  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Requirements  for  these  areas  of  concentration  are  described 
with  the  course  of  study  in  the  respective  departments. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  students  are  permitted  a  total  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen semester  credits  in  the  area  of  concentration  beyond  those  that  are 
specifically  required  for  graduation.  However,  students  may  elect  addi- 
tional hours  in  a  department  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  exceeds 
128. 

Many  students,  particularly  those  in  the  elementary  and  kindergarten- 
primary  programs,  will  choose  to  broaden  their  general  education  rather 
than  to  develop  an  area  of  concentration.  In  doing  so  they  will  select 
courses  representing  various  fields  of  knowledge  that  will  be  of  help  to 
them  as  elementary  school  teachers. 

*  Page  68  for  an  explanation  of  how  qualified  students  may  earn  a  concen- 
tration in  music  through  an  affiliation  with  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  junior  college  program  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1946,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  college. 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  is  comparable  to  the  first  two 
years  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  A  student  can  follow  a  program  of  general 
education  or  can  select  courses  that  will  give  him  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites to  continue  a  professional  program  of  his  choice.  There  are  no  termi- 
nal courses  as  such,  but  the  entire  program  is  built  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  expects  to  continue  his  college  education  after  the  two 
years  in  the  junior  college.  The  program,  therefore,  offers  courses  that 
will  permit  a  student  to  transfer  to  various  senior  colleges  without  diffi- 
culty or  without  loss  of  time. 

The  professional  fields  to  which  a  number  of  junior  college  students 
transfer  include  law,  journalism,  business  administration,  and  other  non- 
technical professions.  It  is  usually  advisable  for  a  student  planning  a 
technical  program  such  as  medicine  or  engineering  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  rather  than  two,  as  the  curriculum  at  present  does  not  pro- 
vide the  special  subjects  needed  in  the  second  year. 

The  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  is  awarded  to  junior  college  students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  a  minimum  of  sixty-four  hours  of  credit  in  an 
approved  program.  Physical  education  is  required  each  year  except  for  stu- 
dents who  may  be  excused  for  health  or  other  reason  by  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction. 

Some  junior  college  students  are  interested  in  teaching  but  at  the 
time  of  entrance  are  undecided  about  the  level  which  they  prefer.  If 
such  students  decide  to  teach  in  senior  high  school,  they  transfer,  after 
two  years,  to  other  colleges  in  Maryland  where  they  may  prepare  for 
teaching  the  subjects  of  their  choice.  Junior  college  students  who  decide 
they  wish  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten-primary,  elementary  or  junior  high 
school  programs  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  teacher-education  program 
of  this  college.  All  such  applications  for  transfer  must  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards. 
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Junior  college  students  are  given  assistance  in  planning  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  professional  objectives.  Through  the  orientation 
course  required  of  all  freshmen,  students  learn  about  opportunities  in 
various  professions.  Special  testing  service  is  available  as  well  as  vocational 
conferences  with  advisers  and  with  off-campus  representatives  invited  to 
participate  in  the  orientation  program.  Field  trips  are  made  to  local  agen- 
cies such  as  hospitals,  law  offices,  research  laboratories,  newspaper  offices. 
Each  spring  a  college  conference  is  held  on  the  campus  attended  by  admis- 
sions officers  of  various  colleges.  College  catalogues  are  available  at  all 
times  for  students'  and  advisers'  use  in  planning  individual  programs. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  college  has  been  auth- 
orized to  inaugurate  a  program  of  graduate  studies  leading  to  the  Master's 
degree  for  elementary  teachers.  The  program  will  begin  in  the  summer 
session  of  1958.  A  bulletin  describing  the  graduate  program  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student's  adviser  assists  in  the  planning  of  a  program;  but  the 
final  responsibility  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation  rests  with 
the  student. 

Teachers  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must 
present: 

1.  College  credit  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

2.  Credit  in  the  required  courses  of  the  curriculum  he  has  elected. 

3.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.00. 

4.  Fulfillment  of  the  speech  requirement.* 

5.  Certification  by  the  college  physician  of  ability  to  meet  the 
physical  standards  required  for  admission  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

6.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  one  college  year 
during  which  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned.  A  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  earn  his  final  30  credits  at  the  college  unless 
he  receives  special  permission  to  the  contrary. 

7.  A  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  qualities  which  are  basic  to 
the  ethical  standards  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Junior  College 

A  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  must  present: 

1.  College  credit  totaling  sixty-four  semester  hours,  including  the 
following  background  work  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences, 
and  social  sciences: 

English  102-103  Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature  6  credits 
Art,  Drama,  Foreign  Language,  Music,  Philosophy, 

Literature,  Speech  1  course  2  to  6  credits 
Natural  Sciences:  Biological  Principles,  Physical 

Science,  Chemistry,  Physics  6  to  8  credits 

Social  Sciences:  Any  course  100  -  300  level  6  credits 

Physical  Education  4  credits 

Orientation  to  the  Junior  College  0  credits 

Requests  for  exceptions  to  these  requirements  may  be  presented 
to  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee,  if  they  differ  radi- 
cally from  the  requirements  of  the  college  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual plans  to  transfer,  or  if  other  sufficient  reasons  are  presented. 


*The  speech  requirement  is  explained  under  Standards  of  Work  Required, 
Page  21. 
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2.  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  1.80. 

3.  Record  of  attendance  at  the  college  for  at  least  two  semesters 
during  which  3  0  semester  hours  of  credit  were  earned. 

CERTIFICATES 

Each  graduate  of  the  State  Teachers  College  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Kindergarten-Primary,  Elementary,  or 
Junior  High  School  Education  from  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  counties  of  the  state  for  three 
years  and  is  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  profes- 
sional spirit. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  Baltimore  City  must  take  the  pro- 
fessional examinations,  the  successful  completion  of  which  places  them  on 
the  eligible  list  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  or  junior  high  schools  of 
the  Baltimore  City  system. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  degree  requirements  on  the  following  pages  are  printed  out- 
lines showing  how  students  may  meet  graduate  requirements  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  DIVISION 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103  2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203  2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103   6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204  3  credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3  credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105  1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithemtic  204 3  credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103  2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203   2  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Developmental  Psychology  I  205  3  credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  35  credits 

Developmental  Psychology  II  206  3  credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  340-345  12  credits 

Experiences  with  Music  for 

Young  Children  346  2  credits 

Reading  Program  for  Young  Children  347  2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303,  304  15  credits 

Seminar  in  Education  461  1  credit 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL    COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4   credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103  2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203  2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature  102-103  6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204  3  credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3  credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105  1   credits 

Individual  and  School  Health  3  0  5  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 
Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic  204  3  credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation  103  2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203  2  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Developmental  Psychology  I  205  3  credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102 6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203  6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104 6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  35  credits 

Developmental  Psychology  II  206 3  credits 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  361-364,  369 10  credits 

Art  and  The  Child  371  2  credits 

Music  and  Elementary  School  Education  372  2  credits 

Practicum  in  Physical  Education  373  1  credit 

Physical  Education  Activities  374 1  credit 

Directed  Teaching  303,404 15  credits 

Seminar  in  Education  461  1   credit 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS  128 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSE 

Orientation  to  the  Teachers  College  101-102  no  credit 

ART  4  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Design  103   2  credits 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  203  2  credits 

ENGLISH  14  credits 

Composition  and  Contemporary 

Literature   102-103    6  credits 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  122  2  credits 

English  Literature  204  3   credits 

American  Literature  307  or  308 

or  English  Literature  205  3   credits 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  3      credits 

Personal  Hygiene  105   1   credit 

Individual  and  School  Health  305  2  credits 

MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic  204  3  credits 

MUSIC  4  credits 

Music  Appreciation   103   2  credits 

Music  Fundamentals  203   2  credits 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  4  credits 

Physical  Education  101-102;  201-202  4  credits 

PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Developmental  Psychology  I  205  3  credits 

SCIENCE  12  credits 

Biological  Science  101-102  6  credits 

Physical  Science  202-203   6  credits 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  18  credits 

Elements  of  Geography  103-104  6  credits 

History  of  Western  Civilization  121-122  6  credits 

History  of  the  United  States  221-222  6  credits 

EDUCATION  3  5  credits 

Field  Studies  on  The  Adolescent 

and  His  Community  250  1   credit 

Introduction  to  The  Junior  High  School  3  59  4  credits 

The  Adolescent  and  His  Curriculum 

Psychology  207;  Ed.  352,  3  5  5,  415  9  credits 

Choices  from  353,  354,  356,  357  4  or   5   credits 

Elective  from  375,  379,  452  2  credits 

Directed  Teaching  303-404  15  credits 

ELECTIVES  28  credits 

TOTAL  SEMESTER  CREDITS         128 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

For  The  Degree  In 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


0.101 

1.103 
6.102 

8.104 
6.122 
13.103 
16.101 
17.101 
30.103 
30.121 


Semester  I 

Orientation  to  Teachers  0.102 

College   0 

Fundamentals  of  Design  1.103 

Composition  and  Contem-  6.103 

porary  Literature   3 

Personal  Hygiene 1  6.122 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  ....  2  8.105 

Music  Appreciation  13.103 

Physical   Education    1  16.102 

Biological  Science  3  17.102 

Elements  of  Geography  ....  3  30.104 

History  of  Western  Civili-  30.122 

zation 3 

Total  16 


Semester  II 


Orientation  to  Teachers 

College   0 

Fundamentals   of   Design    ..  2 
Composition    and    Contem- 
porary Literature 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Personal  Hygiene 

Music  Appreciation  2 

Physical   Education    1 

Biological  Science 3 

Elements  of  Geography 3 

History  of  Western   Civili- 
zation      3 

Total  17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR-PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 

6.204  English    Literature    3 

13.203  Music    Fundamentals    2 

16.201  Physical   Education    1 

17.202  Physical    Science    3 

20.205  Developmental   Psy- 
chology I   3 

30.221  American  History 3 

Electives 

Total  15  to  17 


Semester  II 
1.203  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  ....     2 
11.204  Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic   3 

16.202  Physical  Education  1 

17.203  Physical  Science  3 

20.206  Developmental  Psy- 
chology II  3 

30.222  American  History 3 

Electives 

Total  15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR -PROGRAM  A 

Semester  II 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching 


15 


Semester  I 

5.360-369  Education  Block 10 

5.372  Music  in  Elementary  School 

Education    2 

5.373  Practicum  in  Physical   Educa- 
tion       1 

Electives  3   or  4 

Total  16  or  17 


SENIOR  YEAR -PROGRAM  A 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and  6.205,  307  or  308  Literature 3 

Problems  of  Education  5  374  physical  Education  Activi- 

for  Seniors 1                         .                                               .. 

5.371     Art  and  The  Child 2  ties l 

8.305  Individual  and  School  Electives                      11  to  13 

Health  2                                    Total               15  to  17 

Electives                      10  to  12 

Total               15  to  17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR -PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 
1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  ....     2 
11.204  Fundamental  Concepts  of 

Arithmetic 3 

16.201  Physical  Education   1 

17.202  Physical    Science    3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Electives  3  to  5 

Total  15to  17 


Semester  II 

6.204  English  Literature 3 

13.203  Music  Fundamentals 2 

16.202  Physical   Education   1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

20.205  Developmental  Psycho- 
logy   I    3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Electives 

Total  15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 
6.205,  307,  or  308  Literature  ........     3 

5.374  Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties       1 

20.206  Developmental 

Psychology  II 3 

Electives  8  to  10 

Total  15  to  17 


Semester  II 
5.360-369  Education  Block 10 

5.372  Music  in  Elementary  School 

Education    2 

5.373  Physical  Education  Practi- 

cum    1 

Electives  2  to  4 

Total  15  to  17 


SENIOR  YEAR -PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching  15 


Semester  II 
5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Education 

for  Seniors 1 

5.371  Art  and  The  Child  2 

8.305  Individual  and  School 

Health    2 

Electives  10  to  12 

Total  15  to  17 


Note  1  To  meet  the  requirement  of  128  hours  for  graduation,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  an  average  of  16  hours  each  semester.  They  may  carry  15  to  17 
hours  without  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  Blanks  for 
requesting  permission  to  carry  fewer  or  more  than  15  to  17  hours  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Note  2  Students  may  choose  to  use  their  electives  in  planning  a  broad  background 
of  general  education  or  they  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  the  department 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  science.  For  three  of  these  departments 
the  following  special  considerations  are  pointed  out: 

English  —  Students  in  the  elementary  division  preferring  a  concentration  in 
English  will  select  Program  A  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Mathematics — Students  in  the  elementary  division  preferring  a  concentration  in 
mathematics  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior  year  or  obtain 
permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Science — Students  in  the  elementary  division  choosing  Concentration  I  in 
science  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior  year  or  obtain  per- 
mission to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Note  3  All  transfer  students  entering  Teachers  College  will  be  required  to  take 
5.103  Orientation  for  Transfer  Students.  No  credit. 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

For  The  Degree  In 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 


Semester  II 


0.101 

1.103 
6.102 

6.122 
8.105 
13.103 
16.101 
17.101 
30.103 
30.121 


Orientation  to  Teachers  0.102 

College   0 

Fundamentals  of  Design  ..  1.103 

Composition  &  Contem-  6.103 

porary  Literature   3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  ....  2  6.122 

Personal  Hygiene 1  8.105 

Music    Appreciation    13.103 

Physical   Education    1  16.102 

Biological    Science    3  17.102 

Elements  of  Geography 3  30.105 

History  of  Western  30.122 

Civilization    3 

Total  16 


Orientation  to  Teachers 

College   0 

Fundamentals  of  Design  ....  2 
Composition  &  Contem- 
porary Literature   3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Personal  Hygiene 

Music  Appreciation  2 

Physical   Education    1 

Biological  Science 3 

Elements  of  Geography 3 

History  of  Western 

Civilization    3 

Total  17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR -PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 

6.204  English  Literature 3 

13.203  Music  Fundamentals 2 

16.201  Physical   Education    1 

17.202  Physical    Science    3 

20.205  Developmental   Psy- 
chology I  3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Elective 

Total  15  to  17 


Semester  II 

1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  2 

11.204  Fundamental   Concepts 

of  Arithmetic  3 

16.202  Physical   Education    1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

20.206  Developmental   Psy- 
chology II  3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States    3 

Elective 

Total  15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 

5.340-345  Education  Block 12 

5.346  Experiences  With  Music 

for  Young  Children  2 

Elective  2  or  3 

Total  16  or  17 


Semester  II 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  A 


Semester  I 
5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Education 

for  Seniors 1 

5.347  Reading  Program  for  Young 

Children  2 

Electives  12  to  14 

Total  15  to  17 


Semester  II 

6.205,  307,  or  308  Literature 3 

8.305  Individual  and   School 

Health  2 

Electives  10  to  12 

Total  15  to  17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR -PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 
1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  ....     2 
11.204  Fundamental   Concepts 

of  Arithmetic 3 

16.201  Physical   Education    1 

17.202  Physical   Science   3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Electives 

Total  15  to  17 


Semester  II 

6.204  English  Literature  3 

13.203  Music  Fundamentals  2 

16.202  Physical   Education   1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

20.205  Developmental    Psycho- 
logy I  3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Elective  

Total  15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR  -  PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 

6.205,  307,  or  308  Literature  3 

8.305  Individual  and  School 

Health  2 

Elective                       10  to  12 

Total              15  to  17 


Semester  II 

5.340-345  Education  Block  12 

5.346  Experiencing  Music  for 

Young  Children  2 

Elective  2  or  3 

Total  16  or  17 


SENIOR  YEAR -PROGRAM  B 


Semester  I 
5.303-404  Directed  Teaching  15 


Semester  II 
5.461  Seminar  in  Principles  and 
Problems  of  Education 

for  Seniors 1 

5.347  Reading  Program  for 

Young  Children  2 

Electives  12  to  14 

Total  15  to  17 


Note  1:  To  meet  the  requirement  of  128  hours  for  graduation,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  an  average  of  16  hours  each  semester.  They  may  carry  from  15 
to  17  hours  without  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  Blanks 
for  requesting  permission  to  carry  fewer  or  more  than  15  to  17  hours  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Note  2 :  Students  may  choose  to  use  their  electives  in  planning  a  broad  background 
of  general  education  or  they  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  the  department 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  science.  For  three  of  these  departments 
the  following  special  considerations  are  pointed  out: 

English — students  in  the  kindergarten-primary  division  will  select  Program 
B  in  the  sophomore  year  and  will  take  English  in  place  of  the  three-hour  elective 
in  Semester  I. 

Mathematics — students  in  the  kindergarten-primary  division  preferring  a  con- 
centration in  mathematics  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior 
year  or  obtain  permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Science — students  in  the  kindergarten-primary  division  choosing  concentration 
I  in  science  would  need  to  defer  American  History  to  the  junior  year  or  obtain 
permission  to  carry  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Note  3:  All  transfer  students  entering  teachers  college  will  be  required  to  take 
5.103  Orientation  for  transfer  students.  No  credit. 
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CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

For  The  Degree  In 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 


Semester  II 


0.101  Orientation    to    Teachers  0.102 

College   0 

1.103  Fundamentals  of  Design 1.103 

6.102  Composition  and  Contem-  6.103 

porary  Literature   3 

6.122  Fundamentals  of  Speech  ....  2  6.122 

8.105  Personal  Hygiene 1  8.105 

13.103  Music  Appreciation  1  13.103 

16.101   Physical   Education    1  16.102 

17.101  Biological    Science    3  17.102 

30.103  Elements  of  Geography   ....  3  30.104 

30.121  History  of  Western  Civili-  30.122 

zation 3 

Total  16 


Orientation  to  Teachers 

College   0 

Fundamentals  of  Design  ....  2 
Composition  and  Contem- 
porary Literature   3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Personal  Hygiene 

Music  Appreciation  2 

Physical   Education    1 

Biological    Science    3 

Elements  of  Geography  ....  3 
History  of  Western  Civili- 
zation   3 

Total  16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Semester  I 

6.204  English  Literature 
11.204  Fundamental   Concepts 

of    Arithmetic    3 

16.201  Physical   Education    1 

17.202  Physical  Science  3 

30.221  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Electives  2  to  4 

Total  15  to  17 


Semester  II 
5.250  Field  Studies  of  the  Ado- 
lescent and  His  Com- 
munity         1 

6.205,  307  or  308  Literature  3 

16.202  Physical   Education    1 

17.203  Physical    Science    3 

30.222  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Electives  4  to  6 

Total  15  to  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Semester  I  Semester  II 

8.305  Individual  and  School  1.203  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  ....     2 

Health    2         5.359  Introduction  to  Junior 

13.203  Music  Fundamentals  2  High  School  4 

20.205  Developmental  Psycho-  Electives                      9   to   11 

ElfctLes 8  To  10  Total  15  to  17 

Total  15  to  17 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Required  Courses  Methods  Courses  (choose  two) 

5.303-404  Directed    Teaching    ....  15         5.352  The  Teaching  of  Science  in 
5.352  Language  Arts  in  the  Jun-  the  Junior  High 

ior  High  School  2  School  2 

5.355  Measurement  in  the  Jun-  5-354  Teaching  the  Social  Studies 

ior  High  School  2  m  the  Junior  High 

5.415  Audio-Visual  Workshop  ....     2         5.356  The' TeacMngof  Engiish 3 

20.207  Adolescent  Psychology  3  in  the  Junior  High 

School  2 

5.357  The  Teaching  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  Junior  High 

School  2 

Electives 
5.357  Physical  Education  Activi- 
ty for  the  Junior  High 

School  2 

5.379  Guidance  in  The  Public 

School  2 

5.452  Workshop  in  Creative  Act- 
ivities for  the  Junior 
High  School  2 

Note  1 :  To  meet  the  requirement  of  128  hours  for  graduation,  students  are  expect- 
ed to  complete  an  average  of  16  hours  each  semester.  They  may  carry  from  15  to  17 
hours  without  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee.  Blanks  for 
requesting  permission  to  carry  fewer  or  more  than  15  to  17  hours  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Note  2 :  Students  may  choose  to  use  their  electives  in  planning  a  broad  background 
of  general  education  or  they  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  the  department 
of  English,  mathematics,  science,  or  social  science. 

Note  3 :  All  transfer  students  entering  the  teachers  college  will  be  required  to  take 
5.103  Orientation  for  transfer  students.  No  credit. 
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SUGGESTED  COURSE  PATTERNS 
FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

General  Arts  And  Science 

(By  choosing  proper  electives  students  may  prepare  for  later  specialization  in 
fields  such  as  Humanities,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Mathematics.) 


First    Year  Sem. 

Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit. 

Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S. 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Sci.   104-105  Biological  Prin. 
or 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 
or 

Elective 

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter- 
mediate French,  German  or 
Spanish 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion   

Or.   109  Orientation  


Hrs. 
6 
3 
3 


2-3 


Second    Year  Sem.    Hrs. 

Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  121-122  Hist,  of 
Western  Civilization 
or 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of 

the  United  States 6 

*  *Mod.    Language   Intermedi- 
ate, Advan 6 

Electives   (Mathematics,  Soc.  Sci., 
English,  Music,  Art,  etc. )  ....     12-14 

P.  E.  201-202  Physical  Educa- 
tion    2 


32-34 


32-33 


Pre-Nuxsing 


First    Year 


Sem.    Hrs. 


Eng.  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology 

Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S. 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of 
Speech  

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 

Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or  Inter- 
mediate French,  German  or 
Spanish  

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion   

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the  Jr. 
Col 
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Second    Year  Sem.    Hrs. 

Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of  the 
United  States 

or 
Soc.  Sci.  121-122  Hist,  of  West. 

Civilization  6 

Psych.  201-202  General  Psy. 

chology  6 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry         8 
*  *  Modern    Lang.    Intermediate, 
Advanced 

or 

Electives    6 

P.   E.   201-202   Physical   Educa- 
tion           2 


32 

*These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies  in  a 
number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  however,  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to  transfer. 

**If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a  student 
has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours  for  electives 
in  other  fields. 
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Pre-Law* 


First    Year  Sem.    Hrs. 

Eng.   102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 

Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 

Sci.    104-105    Biological    Prin. 

or 
Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry  8 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech     2 

Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 2 

*  *Mod.  Lang.  Elements  or 
Intermediate  French,  German 

or  Spanish 6 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion    2 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0_ 
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Second    Year  Sem.    Hrs. 

Eng.  204-205  English  Lit 6 

Soc.  Sci.  221-222  Hist,  of  the 

United  States 6 

*  *Mod.  Lang.  Intermed.,  Ad- 
vanced   6 

Electives 12 

P.  E.  201-202  Physical  Educa- 
tion    2 
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Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Or  Business  Administration* 

(Students  planning  to  follow  these  programs  may  be  advised  to  transfer  at  the  end 
of  one  year  in  the  junior  college  in  order  to  get  necessary  specialized  subjects  in 
the  second  year.  Additional  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  have  been  added 
that  may  provide  a  second  year.) 


Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English  102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.  6 

Sci.  104-105  Biological  Prin 8 

Sci.  206-207  General  Chemistry  8 
Math.   111-112   College  Algebra, 

Trig,  and  Analytics 6 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology  3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.  3 
P.  E.   101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion      2 

Or.   109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

~36" 


Sem.  Hrs. 
Eng.   102-103  Comp.  and  Lit.         6 
Sci.    104-105    Biological    Prin.         8 
Math.     105-106   Business  Math., 

Math,  of  Finance  6 

Eng.  122  Fundamentals  of 

Speech    2 

Soc.  Sci.  301  Intro,  to  Sociology         3 
Soc.  Sci.  306  Gov't  of  the  U.S.         3 
Eng.  218  Public  Speaking 
or 

Elective    2-3 

P.  E.  101-102  Physical  Educa- 
tion           2 

Or.  109  Orientation  to  the 

Junior  College  0 

32-33 


*  These  patterns  may  be  followed  to  prepare  students  to  continue  their  studies  in 
a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  and  universities.  They  may  be  varied,  however,  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  institution  to  which  they  plan  to  transfer. 

**If  a  new  language  is  started  in  the  freshman  year  it  is  usually  continued  in  the 
sophomore  year;  if  the  intermediate  course  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year,  a  student 
has  the  choice  of  taking  a  third  year  of  language  or  using  these  hours  for  elective  in 
other  fields. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  according  to  the  following 
system: 

Each  department  has  a  code  number,  shown  in  parenthesis  at  the  head 
of  the  department  announcement.  Each  term  course  has  a  distinctive 
number,  with  the  following  significance:  Courses  numbered  100  -  199 
inclusive  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  200-299  primarily  for  sopho- 
mores, 300  -  399  primarily  for  juniors,  and  400  -499  primarily  for 
seniors. 

Semesters  of  a  year  course  whose  numbers  are  separated  by  a  hyphen 
are  to  be  taken  in  sequence  throughout  a  year.  "When  course  numbers 
are  separated  by  a  comma,  either  semester  may  be  taken  independently 
of  the  other. 

Occasionally  students  may  register  for  courses  above  or  below  their 
classification,  provided  they  have  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

All  non-required  courses  are  offered  subject  to  sufficient  enrollment. 

The  total  number  of  credits  for  which  a  student  may  register  in  a 
department  to  count  toward  graduation  may  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen 
unless  the  total  number  of  credits  exceeds  128. 

For  all  courses  numbered  with  the  addition  of  the  letter  a  the  follow- 
ing explanation  applies:  for  the  additional  hour  credit  students  are  re- 
quired to  do  extra  work  in  areas  of  special  interest  under  direction  of 
the  instructor.  Permission  to  register  for  any  course  carrying  the  letter 
a  must  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  of  the  course. 

The  courses  described  on  the  following  pages  will  be  offered  every 
year  unless  the  year  in  which  the  course  is  to  be  offered  is  indicated. 

NON-DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  for  which  there  is  no  organized  department  in  the  college 
are  listed  below: 

101-102     ORIENTATION  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

2  hours  per  week,  tivo  semesters.       (No  credit) 

As  part  of  the  advisory  program  administered  by  faculty  advisors  to 
teachers  college  freshmen,  this  course  includes  an  introduction  to  social 
and  academic  aspects  of  college  living,  with  individual  and  group  guidance 
leading  to  more  effective  use  of  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  by 
the  college. 

Through  a  series  of  experiences  in  observation  and  participation  with 
children  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  junior  high  school  in  public 
schools  in  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area,  students  are  introduced  to  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  public  education.  This  gives  them  a  background 
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for  selecting  the  college  program  which  offers  training  in  the  area  best 
suited  to  their  teaching  interests. 

109-110     ORIENTATION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

One  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  and  at  least  six  meetings  during  the  sec- 
ond semester.     (No  credit.) 

Designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the  purposes  and  program 
of  the  junior  college  and  to  assist  them  in  making  adjustments  to  college 
life.  The  following  topics  are  included  by  lectures  and  discussions:  study 
habits  and  budgeting  of  time;  note  taking;  reading  skills;  general  educa- 
tion and  history  of  junior  college  movement;  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
college;  grading  system;  graduation  requirements;  career  opportunities 
and  planning. 

During  the  second  semester  repesentatives  of  various  professions  and 
colleges  are  invited  to  the  college  to  participate  in  career  conferences  which 
aid  junior  college  students  in  making  plans  for  their  careers  and  further 
study  after  completion  of  the  junior  college  program. 
(Required  of  all  junior  college  freshmen  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction.) 

301     INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 
3  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  elements  of  the 
intellectual  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  It  traces  certain  adventures 
of  Western  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  classical  Greek  period.  (Open 
to  teachers  college  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  junior  college  students  who 
have  had  History  121  or  its  equivalent.) 

3  0  2     RELIGION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICA 
2  hours  per  week.       (Credit  2-3  hours.) 

Ideas,  forms  of  organization  and  emphases  of  Protestantism,  Cathol- 
icism and  Judaism;  trends  in  religious  thought  as  related  to  American 
culture.  (The  third  credit  may  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
research  project.) 

302a  Same  as  302 

2  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours.) 

402     COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS-ANCIENT  AND  WORLDWIDE 

2  hours  per  week.       (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  brief  survey  of  the  religions  of  primitive  and  civilized  peoples 
including  an  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
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ART   (1) 

Mr.  Miller   (Chairman),  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nass,  Mr.  Pollack, 

Miss  Zindler 

The  art  courses  provide  students  with  means  for  self-expression, 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  appreciation,  and  stimulate  cultural  pursuits. 
Design  as  related  to  our  contemporary  environment  is  stressed.  Theories 
of  art  education  are  explored.  Museum  visits  and  field  trips  supplement 
classroom  work. 

1 0  3     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

The  means  of  the  artist:  line,  form,  color,  texture,  spatial  relation- 
ships, etc.  are  investigated  in  order  to  develop  understanding  and  skill  in 
applying  design  principles. 

2  0  3     ART  IN  THE  CULTURE 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

Design  in  architecture,  craft,  plastic  and  graphic  arts  of  contempo- 
rary civilizations  with  concern  for  historical  sources.  Investigation  is 
made  of  the  interaction  between  these  areas  and  the  other  forces  which 
mold  the  culture,  as  well  as  the  expressive  possibilities  of  many  materials. 

2 1 0     DRAWING  AND  THE  APPRECIATION  OF  DRAWING 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester 

The  problems  of  expressive  draftsmanship  are  investigated  through 
both  theory  and  practice  so  as  to  increase  the  student's  control  of  the  gra- 
phic language  as  well  as  heighten  his  sensitivity  to  master  works  of  line 
and  value. 

212     LIGHT,  FORM,  AND  THE  RECORDED  IMAGE 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  expression  in  photography  and  re- 
lated areas;  ie.  photomontage,  collage,  and  photograms. 

214    ENAMELING  AND  JEWELRY 
3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  jewelry  design  and 
enameling. 

Prerequisite:     103  and  203 

220    HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester 

The  development  of  art  theory,  forms  and  materials  as  seen  in  histor- 
ical perspective.  Readings,  museum  trips  and  research. 
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3 1 0     DESIGNING  WITH  MATERIALS 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester 

Emphasis  is  upon  the  art  possibilities  of  the  many  materials  available. 
"Work  with  wood,  clay,  plastics,  cloth,  paper,  paint  and  dye  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  use  of  tools  necessary  to  their  development  will  be  taught. 

320     EXHIBITION  TECHNIQUES 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)      First  Semester 

Materials,  techniques  and  methods  for  the  aesthetic  presentation  of 
educative  materials  for  all  levels  of  teaching.  The  design  of  bulletin  boards, 
exhibit  spaces,  display  tables,  and  the  staging  of  assembly  and  holiday 
programs. 

320a  Same  as   320. 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
330     BEGINNING  PAINTING 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

A  general  studio  course  which  places  emphasis  upon  expression  in 
painting.  Many  media  are  investigated  and  different  theories  of  painting  are 
explored  through  lecture,  discussion  and  individual  work. 

Prerequisite:      103  and  203,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3  3 1     CERAMIC  WORKSHOP 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)      First  Semester  195 8  -  59,  Second 

Semester  195  8-59 

The  creative  possibilities  of  ceramic  clay  are  investigated  through 
workshop  experiences.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  materials,  technique 
and  design  are  included.  Museum  trips  are  arranged. 

Prerequisite:      103  and  203,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
340     BEGINNING  SCULPTURE 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester 

Introduction  to  the  materials  of  sculpture,  and  an  investigation  of 
their  special  qualities  as  they  relate  to  the  creative  process. 

Prerequisite:      103  and  203,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

371     ART  AND  THE  CHILD 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 
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Credited  as  Education  371.  Course  description  on  page  48. 

414     SPECIAL  ART  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  STU- 
DENTS 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester  1958  -  59. 
First  Semester  1958-59. 

Students  who  show  special  interest  in  certain  fields  will  be  directed 
in  the  development  and  functioning  of  these  interests.  Registration  for  this 
course  requires  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

420     ADVANCED  ART  EDUCATION 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester 

A  study  of  major  art  education  problems  at  all  levels.  Materials  and 
skills  in  relation  to  classroom  needs  will  be  studied  and  evaluated  in  a  work- 
shop setting.  Participation  with  children  in  the  developing,  planning,  and 
the  carrying  through  of  projects.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  develop  further  techniques  in  the  area  of  art  education. 

Prerequisite:     371 

EDUCATION    (5) 

Mr.  Abendroth,  Mr.  Burrier,  Mr.   Cornthwaite,  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.  Hartley,  Miss  Heagney,  Mr.  Holler,  Mr.  Moser  (Chair 
man),  Mr.  Saxton,  Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Velie,  Mr.  Williamson,  Miss 
Woodward. 

Faculty  members  from  other  departments  participate  in  teaching  the 
education  courses. 

The  teacher  education  program  provides  many  opportunities  for 
students  to  work  with  and  study  children.  Professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences begin  in  the  freshman  year  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the 
study  of  children  continues  and  broadens  to  include  experiences  in  observ- 
ing and  teaching  different  age  groups  in  several  schools.  As  students  ac- 
quire a  rich  background  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  the  arts,  and 
gain  skill  in  communication,  they  learn  to  make  these  function  in  their 
teaching. 

COURSES  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

340     THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

13  hours  per  week.      {Credit  12  hours.) 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  is  composed  of  a  series  of  interrelated 
experiences  in  college  classes  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City 
and  nearby  counties  dealing  with  problems  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 
Experiences  are  related  to  the  needs  of  children  from  kindergarten  through 
third  grade  (from  five  to  eight  or  nine  years  of  age).  Emphasis  is  on  the 
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development  of  those  skills  and  abilities  necessary  to  successful  living  in 
a  democratic  society.  Experiences  in  teaching  and  learning  in  the  early 
grades  are  provided  in  the  following  areas: 

341  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

4  hours  per  week.     {Credit  4  hours-? art  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  evolution  of  various  facets  of  curriculum  from  research  and 
experimentation  in  human  growth  and  development  is  analyzed  and  is 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  individual's  needs,  interests,  and  responsibilities  in 
a  democratic  society.  Application  of  theory  to  practice  is  tested  as  the 
student  participates  one  day  each  week  throughout  the  semester  in  the 
classrooms  of  nearby  public  schools. 

342  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRI- 
MARY GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours-Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Understanding  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  provides  the  basis  for  research  and  guided 
learning  in  the  areas  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  "Ways 
of  teaching  beginning  reading  and  writing  evolve  from  an  understanding 
of  the  developmental  needs  of  children  as  related  to  the  basic  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

343  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours-Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

Readings,  discussions  and  observations  to  discover  stages  in  the 
development  of  children's  ability  to  perform  quantitative  thinking. 
Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select,  design  and  evaluate 
learning  activities  that  will  enlarge,  structure  and  enrich  the  number 
concepts  of  young  children. 

344  WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  EXPERIENCES 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

All  activities  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  creative 
process.  Time  is  devoted  to  class  discussion  of  problems  in  the  area  of 
creativity.  Freedom  to  experiment  with  various  art  materials,  melody,  oral 
and  written  language,  and  rhythmic  movement  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
workshop  procedures. 

345  SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours -Part  of  12  hour  course.) 

The  child's  environment  of  familiar  things  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
science  experiences.  The  use  of  school  and  community  resources  in  develop- 
ing the  child's  ability  to  use  and  understand  science  ideas  is  emphasized. 
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Emphasis  is  given  to  ways  in  which  a  child's  natural  curiosity  may  be 
guided  toward  an  exploration  and  understanding  of  fundamental  scientific 
concepts. 

346  EXPERIENCES  WITH  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

Emphasis  is  on  ways  in  which  experiences  with  music  promote  self- 
expression  and  self  realization.  Singing  games,  singing,  rhythmic  move- 
ment, and  rhythmband  activities  are  organized  into  a  program  of  contin- 
uous learnings  in  music.  Class  discussion  and  laboratory  work  with 
children  provide  sound  insights  into  this  area  of  the  curriculum. 

347  READING  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

An  advanced  course  in  which  field  experiences  are  utilized  in  giving 
greater  scope  and  depth  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
needs  revealed  during  student  teaching;  special  interests  arising  from  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  of  reading  are  explored  and  ingenuity  and  creati- 
vity are  stimulated  through  group  interaction. 

Prerequisite:     Ed.   342 

To  be  taken  following  student  teaching. 

303  and  404     DIRECTED  TEACHING 

{Credit  15  hours.) 

Students  have  teaching  experience  in  centers  on  the  campus  or  in 
nearby  public  school  systems.  They  have  opportunities  to  observe  teaching, 
to  participate  in  work  with  children,  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten-primary, 
elementary,  or  junior  high  schools,  and  to  engage  in  all  other  activities  for 
which  regularly  employed  teachers  are  responsible. 

Individual  and  group  conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors  afford 
guidance  to  students  in  selecting,  organizing,  and  interpreting  materials 
which  further  the  total  educative  process  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
learner. 
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COURSES  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

360     THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  CURRICULUM 

10  hours  per  week.      {Credit  10  hours.) 

A  series  of  experiences  planned  and  directed  by  the  faculty  to  help 
the  students  see  the  school  as  a  cooperative,  dynamic  element  in  the  com- 
munity; to  provide  a  background  for  planning  with  children  and  for 
evolving  with  them  a  program  of  experiences  based  on  their  needs  and  the 
needs  of  society.  The  underlying  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are 
developed  through  observation  and  participation  in  the  work  of  coopera- 
ting public  schools,  supplemented  by  reading  and  discussion. 

361  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Designed  to  furnish  each  student  with  a  background  of  information 
upon  which  he  may  draw  in  assisting  elementary  school  pupils  to  interpret 
trends  in  modern  life.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  experience  in  locating, 
organizing,  synthesizing,  and  interpreting  fundamental  social  information. 
Considers  possible  approaches  to  social  studies  on  the  elementary  school 
level.  (Listed  for  3  credits  as  Education  525  in  the  summer  session  bul- 
letin.) 

362  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours  —  Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  directed  toward  helping  students  realize 
the  significance  of  science  for  the  elementary  school  child  and  what  it  can 
contribute  toward  his  development.  Criteria  for  selecting  science  experien- 
ces for  children  for  curriculum  construction,  and  evaluating  the  results 
of  these  experiences  are  built  up  as  students  observe  children  at  work  (List- 
ed for  3  credits  as  Education  524  in  the  summer  session  bulletin.) 

3  6  3      ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.       {Credit  2  hours — Part  10  hour  course.) 

Includes  kinds  of  arithmetic;  the  nature  of  meaning  in  arithmetic: 
core  mathematical  ideas  running  through  elementary  mathematics;  research 
findings  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  organization  of  units  of  instruction; 
evaluation  of  pupil  progress.  (Listed  as  Education  523  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion bulletin.) 

364      LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week       {Credit  3  hours — Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

A  study  of  the  language  needs  and  abilities  of  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Experiences  which  develop  children's  abilities  to  use  language 
more  effectively  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  are  evaluated 
in  the  light  of  scientific  findings  and  modern  practice.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  reading  instruction.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  observing  child- 
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ren's  reading  and  oral  and  written  expression.  (Listed  as  Education  521  in 
the  summer  session  bulletin.) 

369      THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

1  hour  per  week.       {Credit  1  hour — Part  of  10  hour  course.) 

Effort  is  directed  toward  understanding  the  values  and  needs  of  our 
society,  the  developmental  tendencies  and  tasks  of  children,  the  organiza- 
tion and  sequence  of  activities  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

371  ART  AND  THE  CHILD 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  consid- 
erations of  art  education:  current  theory,  and  materials  and  techniques 
appropriate  to  the  elementary  school.  Students  are  given  experiences  in 
planning  and  teaching  art  in  elementary  classroom  situations.  They  work 
with  the  instructor  in  classroom  and  workshop  where  the  art  problems  are 
planned  and  developed.  Discussion  periods  for  evaluation  are  arranged  and 
special  demonstrations  are  given  when  the  need  arises.  (A  similar  course 
for  2  or  3  credits,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  is  listed  as  Education 
534  or  538  in  the  summer  session  bulletin.) 

372  MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a  rich  and  varied 
music  program  in  the  elementary  school.  Skills  will  be  developed  to  carry 
on  singing,  listening,  instrumental,  rhythmic  and  creative  experiences  with 
children.  Students  will  have  opportunities  through  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  the  classroom  to  study  children's  needs,  capabilities,  and  responses 
in  music.  One  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  work  in  music,  including  experiences  with  children  in 
the  classroom.  (Listed  for  2  or  3  credits  as  Education  5  37  or  539  in  the 
summer  session  bulletin.) 

373  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teaching 
of  physical  education  in  several  grades  of  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  One 
class  session  each  week  is  devoted  to  planning  and  preparation  for  teaching 
and  the  following  session  to  carrying  out  the  plans  with  the  children.  (Re- 
quired for  students  in  elementary  education.  Open  to  other  students  as  an 
elective.) 

Prerequisite:     Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 

374  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

Students  will  have  opportunity  for  practice  in  activities  suitable  for 
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use  in  teaching.  (Required  for  students  in  elementary  education.  Open  to 
other  students  as  an  elective.) 

Prerequisite:     Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 

420     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  considered;  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level  and 
to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  programs  of  physical 
education  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:     Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 

430     MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  —  ADVANCED 
COURSE 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  and  summary  of  the  work  in  music  in  the  elementary  school. 
Examination  of  courses  of  study  in  use  in  the  city  and  the  counties  and 
in  important  places  outside  the  state.  Evaluation  of  materials  and  proce- 
dures current  in  school  music  teaching.  Consideration  of  all  types  of  music 
activities  in  their  relation  to  an  integrated  program.  Creative  work. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  musical  projects  in  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School. 

Prerequisite:     Music  103,  203. 
303  and  404     DIRECTED  TEACHING 
{Credit  15  hours.) 

Course  described  on  page  46 
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COURSES  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

The  program  of  education  for  junior  high  school  teachers  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  closer  integration  between  methods  courses  and 
the  practical  experiences  of  observation  and  student  teaching.  All  students 
receive  methods  instruction  and  study  the  junior  high  school  child  while 
engaged  in  a  program  of  active  participation  in  typical  teaching  situations. 

250     FIELD  STUDIES  ON  THE  ADOLESCENT  AND  HIS  COM- 
MUNITY 

1  hour  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour.) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  junior  high  school  divi- 
sion. An  opportunity  is  provided  to  study  community  agencies  serving  the 
needs  of  youth.  Individual  projects  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
work  with  young  people  of  junior  high  school  age. 

3  59     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  4  hours.) 

This  course  should  be  taken  during  the  junior  year  by  all  students  in 
the  junior  high  school  division.  The  topics  emphasized  are  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, curriculum  development  and  organization,  nature  of  the  junior  high 
school  program  and  educational  experiences,  group  planning  and  work,  and 
principles  of  teaching  and  learning. 

352  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  communication  of  ideas  in  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum.  It  includes  reading,  composition,  penmanship,  spelling, 
library  usage,  and  work-study  skills.  Oral  communication  is  concerned 
with  speaking  and  with  listening,  observing,  and  thinking;  written  com- 
munication with  research,  study,  and  library  practices. 

353  THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

The  objectives  of  science  education  are  examined  in  terms  of  their 
utility  in  meeting  general  education  needs  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  The 
course  includes  the  selection  of  appropriate  content,  method,  and  evalua- 
tion techniques  and  the  analysis  of  textbooks  and  resource  materials  as  to 
their  appropriateness.  Demonstration  teaching  methods  are  developed  and 
practiced. 

354  THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

Consideration  is  given  to  current  curriculum  trends  in  the  social  stud- 
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ies.  Attention  is  given  to  materials,  methods  and  activities  and  their  organi- 
zation for  classroom  use.  The  special  methods  applicable  to  the  teaching  of 
history,  geography  and  citizenship  are  studied  as  well  as  integration,  corre- 
lation and  the  core  program. 

35  5     MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

Problems  in  measurement;  principles  underlying  choice  of  test  in- 
struments; survey  of  test  literature;  administering,  scoring,  and  recording 
test  data;  interpretation  of  test  norms;  construction  of  informal  tests. 

3  56     THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  of  written  and  spoken  ex- 
pression in  the  light  of  experimental  findings  and  modern  practice. 

3  57     THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  presents  the  aims  and  purposes  of  mathematics  instruction, 
it  provides  for  an  examination  of  courses  of  study  and  text  books  in  math- 
ematics for  the  junior  high  school,  and  it  presents  some  of  the  scientific 
techniques  of  instruction  in  mathematics. 

375     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hotirs  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field  stunts,  com- 
batives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

379     GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Group  readings  and  discussions  will  include  such  topics  as  the  scope 
and  function  of  a  guidance  program;  the  role  of  the  guidance  specialist; 
the  function  and  purpose  of  the  counseling  interviews;  the  kinds  and  uses 
of  guidance  forms,  reports,  and  records;  vocational  and  educational  guid- 
ance. 

402     JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.       (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
junior  high  school  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student 
to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase 
his  awareness  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 
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415     AUDIO- VISUAL  WORKSHOP 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

Offers  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  audio-visual  apparatus, 
in  the  preparation  of  teaching  aids  and  in  the  application  of  modern  tools 
of  learning  to  the  classroom  situation.  Among  the  aspects  of  the  subject  to 
be  explored  are  field  trips,  still  pictures,  realia,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures, 
graphic  devices,  records,  radio,  and  television. 

Required  of  and  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  junior  high  school 
education. 

451  CORE  TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2      hours  per  week.       {Credit  2  hours.) 

Experiences  in  this  course  are  designed  to  help  prospective  core 
teachers  develop  understandings  of  the  philosophy,  organization,  content, 
and  methods  of  core  and  to  build  skills  necessary  for  working  effectively 
in  various  types  of  core  programs. 

452  WORKSHOP  IN  CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  plan,  to  participate  in, 
and  to  evaluate  junior  high  school  activities  utilizing  art,  music,  and  drama 
skills.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  experiences  which  may  be  employed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  vitalize  group  learnings,  clarify 
concepts,  and  build  desirable  appreciations. 

303  and  304  DIRECTED  TEACHING 
{Credit  15  hours.) 

Course  description  on  page  46. 

GENERAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 
103     ORIENTATION  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

1  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.      {No  Credit.) 

This  course  is  similar  to  the  second  semester  of  Orientation  101-102 
and  is  required  of  all  students  transferring  from  the  junior  college  or  other 
colleges  provided  they  have  not  had  such  a  course  elsewhere.  It  includes 
visits  to  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  reviews  of  movies  and  film 
strips,  and  discussions  led  by  representatives  of  kindergarten- primary, 
elementary,  and  junior  high  programs. 

3 1 5     AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Methods  for  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  pictures,  school 
trips,  realia,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records  and  transcriptions.  Experience 
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is  afforded  in  the  location  of  materials,  operation  of  apparatus,  preparation 
of  pupil  and  teacher-made  tools  of  learning  and  presentation  of  concrete 
materials. 

320     METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

Designed  to  prepare  the  students  to  participate  in  physical  education 
programs  in  public  elementary  schools.  Curriculum  materials  and  methods 
of  instruction  will  be  stressed.  Courses  of  study  will  be  analyzed.  Opportu- 
nities will  be  provided  for  observing  various  kinds  of  activities  and  for 
engaging  in  some  teaching  activities  with  children.  (Summer  school  course 
only.  This  course  was  listed  as  535-536.) 

320a     Same  as     320 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 
3  3 1     HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3   hours.) 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
organization,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  his  professional  experiences 
in  the  light  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organized  education. 

401     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in 
children's  books  apart  from  school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain 
a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and  to  increase  his  aware- 
ness of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form.  Required  of  students 
who  elect  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary  school  education. 

For  undergraduate  credit  only. 

405     THE  CHILD  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

Includes  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  values,  skills  and  judgments  im- 
plicit in  the  teacher-leader  tasks  now  emerging  in  school  and  community 
situations,  with  emphasis  on  human  relations.  Discussions,  field  trips, 
and  laboratory  experiences  are  centered  on  the  following  areas:  theory  of 
child  socialization;  child  and  school  in  the  frame  of  community  life;  ways 
of  resolving  school  problems  through  the  use  of  community  resources; 
and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  community. 

426     METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  READING  INSTRUCTION 
(ADVANCED) 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

This  elective  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  completed 
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student  teaching  and  wish  further  work  in  developing  and  utilizing  the 
elementary  school  pupil's  reading  abilities.  This  course  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  principles  involved  in  building  a  sound  developmental 
reading  program  that  seeks  through  prevention  to  minimize  reading  diffi- 
culties. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  remedial  reading. 

426a     Same  as  426 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

461     SENIOR  SEMINAR   IN   PRINCIPLES  AND   PROBLEMS   OF 
EDUCATION 

1  hour  per  week.     {Credit  1  hour.) 

A  workshop  experience  in  which  the  seniors  and  education  staff  work 
together  to  help  solve  the  immediate  professional  problems  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  facing  his  first  job. 

307-310     INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCA- 
TION 

{Credit  8  hours.) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  elementary  education  designed  to 
give  students  an  overview  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  language  arts,  social  living,  and  related  activities  in 
other  areas;  to  acquaint  students  with  classroom  routines  and  procedures; 
and  to  help  teachers  understand  elementary  school  children.  Daily  periods 
in  the  laboratory  school  provide  opportunities  for  observing  experienced 
teachers  working  and  planning  with  groups  of  children  at  different  grade 
levels.  One  instructor  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  program  of 
students.  Specialists  discuss  and  demonstrate  activities,  materials,  and 
procedures  in  music,  art,  and  physical  education.  (Summer  Session  only.) 

325  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
{Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  scientific  principles  of 
child  development  and  behavior.  The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  human  growth,  development,  learning,  and  behavior  with  impli- 
cations for  planning  group  experiences  and  activities  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  individual  children.  (Summer  Session  only.) 

326  PURPOSES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

{Credit  3  hours.) 

The  content  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
program,  the  areas  of  growth  for  which  the  school  is  responsible  and  mod- 
ern practices  for  realizing  the  goals  of  the  educational  program.  (Summer 
Session  only.) 
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ENGLISH   (6) 

Mr.  Bevins  (Chairman),  Mr.  Brewington,  Mrs.  Brewington, 
Mr.  Cargill,  Miss  Crabtree,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Guess,  Miss  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Sargent,  Miss  Thearle,  Mr.  "Wright. 

The  English  program  provides  the  student  with  experiences  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  present  and  past,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
self-expression  in  written  and  spoken  forms. 

Fourteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  English  are  required  of  teachers 
college  students.  The  required  courses  are:  102-103  Composition  and 
Contemporary  Literature,  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  204  English  Lit- 
erature, and  one  course  selected  from  these:  205  English  Literature,  307 
American  Literature,  308  American  Literature. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  ENGLISH 
EMPHASIS  IN  LITERATURE 

The  specific  purposes  of  English  as  an  area  of  concentration  with  an 
emphasis  in  literature  are  to  give  comprehensive  introductions  to  the  fields 
of  English  and  American  literature,  presenting  literature  in  historical  per- 
spective and  acquainting  the  student  with  major  works  and  writers  of  the 
English  language;  to  give  as  electives  advanced  courses  in  limited  areas, 
allowing  the  student  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  particular  literary 
figures,  types,  and  ideas;  and  to  discover  the  resources  and  practice  the 
methods  of  research. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  this  concentration:  102-103 
Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature;  122  Fundamentals  of  Speech; 
204,  205  English  Literature;  307,  308  American  Literature.  The  emphasis 
in  literature  is  completed  by  the  selection  of  eight  hours  from  literature 
courses  in  the  department.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the 
department  only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of  credits  earned 
exceeds  the  128  required  for  graduation. 

EMPHASIS  IN  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS 

The  specific  purposes  of  English  as  an  area  of  concentration  with  an 
emphasis  in  speech  and  dramatics  are  to  train  and  develop  the  student  in 
the  skills  of  oral  communication  and  dramatic  arts;  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  the  aesthetic  values  in  the  art  and  literature  of  oral  per- 
formance; and  to  develop  a  critical  ability  in  evaluation  of  the  speech  arts. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  hours  of  English  and  Speech  required  of 
all  students,  those  completing  an  emphasis  in  this  field  must  take  327 
Voice  and  Phonetics. 

Five  or  six  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  218  Public 
Speaking,  2  credit  hours;  223  Speech  and  the  Classroom  Teacher,  3;  275 
Play  Directing,  3;  278  Play  Production- Acting,  2;  304  Oral  Reading  and 
Interpretation,  3;  377  Stagecraft,  3;  Stage  Make-up,  1. 
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Five  or  six  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  other  courses  in  the 
department.  (315  Shakespeare,  3;  316  Shakespeare,  3;  321  Contemporary 
Drama,  3;  324  Development  of  the  English  Drama,  3  are  recommended.) 
Students  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the  department  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  number  of  credits  earned  exceeds  the  128  required  for  gradu- 
ation. 

LITERATURE 

-102-103     COMPOSITION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      {Credit  6  hours.) 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  composi- 
tions, and  reading  of  various  forms  of  literature.  A  research  paper  is  one 
of  the  main  projects  of  the  second  semester.  Students  needing  additional 
help  in  English  may  be  placed  in  small  sections  meeting  five  instead  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

English  102-103  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  composition 
and  literature  in  the  department. 

*If  a  student  has  a  superior  record  on  his  entrance  examination  and 
if  he  is  recommended  by  the  English  Department  as  a  candidate  for  exemp- 
tion from  English  102,  he  may  request  an  examination  to  exempt  him  from 
that  course.  The  student  will  not  receive  credit  for  English  102.  He  will 
have  to  take  another  course  to  make  up  for  these  three  exempted  hours. 

204  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  closely  acquaints  the  student  with  some  of  the  work  of 
major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  through  Pope.  Required 
of  all  students. 

205  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  closely  acquaints  the  student  with  some  of  the  work  of 
major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Samuel  Johnson  through  T.  S. 
Eliot.  Required  of  all  students  concentrating  in  English  with  an  emphasis 
in  literature. 

224  THE  SHORT  STORY 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)      First  Semester 

The  development  of  the  short  story,  with  attention  to  changing 
forms,  techniques,  and  subject  matter. 

225  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)      Second  Semester  1958-59. 

A  critical  reading  from  the  literary  point  of  view  of  important 
American  biographies  and  autobiographies. 
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231  ADVANCED  EXPOSITION 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  1959-60. 

Practice  in  such  types  of  expository  writing  as  definition,  process, 
analysis,  the  documentary,  criticism  and  review,  and  research. 

232  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR 

2  hours  per  week.     { Credit  2  hours. )     First  Semes  ter  1958-59. 
Second  Semester  1959  -  60. 

English  grammar,  usage  and  sentence  structure  on  an  advanced 
level 

233  ELEMENTS  OF  POETRY 

2  hours  per  week.     ( Credit  2  hours. )     Second  Semester  1958-59. 
Second  Semester  1959  -  60.  , 

Versification  (meter,  rhyme,  rhythm,  diction  and  figurative  langu- 
age)  and  the  forms  and  purposes  of  poetry. 

307  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major  writers 
in  American  literature  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  Walt  Whitman. 

308  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  works  of  the  major  writers 
in  American  literature  from  "Walt  Whitman  through  contemporary  writers. 

315  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  during  the  period 
of  the  comedies  and  historical  plays.  The  course  includes  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama. 

316  SHAKESPEARE 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  great  tragedies  and  the  late  romantic  comedies. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  315,  but  may  be  taken  independ- 
ently if  desired. 

319     CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59, 

Second  Semester  1959  -  60. 

A  study  of  the  work  of  important  modern  poets. 
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320  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1959-60. 

A    study    of    the    work   of    important    twentieth    century    novel- 
ists. 

321  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1958-59. 

The  critical  reading  of  plays  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  the 
twentieth  century. 

323  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  American  novel  from 
the  beginnings  to  1900. 

324  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1959-60. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  drama  to  mod- 
ern times. 

326     CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester. 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  with  some 
attention  to  the  use  of  mythology  in  English  and  American  literature. 

328  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-1959 

A  study  of  the  chief  books  of  The  Old  Testament  and  The  Apocrypha 
from  a  literary  and  historic  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  course  in  theology. 

329  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1959-60 

A  study  of  the  religious  and  moral  teachings  of  Christianity;  the 
separation  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Judaism;  a  study  of  the  life  and 
philosophy  of  St.  Paul;  and  the  permanent  values  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  approach  is  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  literature  and  no 
theology  is  involved. 

333     READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1958-59. 

A  study  of  great  European  writings  in  translation  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  the  Renaissance. 
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334     READINGS  IN  WORLD  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester. 

A  study  of  great  European  writings  in  translation  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  1900. 

383     IMAGINATIVE  WRITING 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester  1958-59. 
Second  Semester  1959-60. 

The  art  of  imaginative  expression.  The  course  includes  writing  of 
articles  and  short  stories  and  encourages  work  in  any  creative  form. 

Prerequisite:     Permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  8  4     NEWSPAPER  WRITING 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester  1958-59. 
First  Semester  1959-60. 

Techniques  of  writing  for  the  newspaper. 

Prerequisite;     Permission  of  the  instructor. 
405     HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)      First  Semester  1958-59. 
First  Semester  1959-60. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  principles  of  literary  criticism. 
Prerequisite:     Permission  of  the  instructor. 
422     THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester  1958-59. 
Second  Semester  1959-60. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  Novel  from 
the  beginnings  to  1900. 

Prerequisite:     Six  hours  of  literature  beyond  the  freshman  year. 

430     HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)      Second  Semester 

A  study  of  the  changes  and  reasons  for  the  changes  in  grammar, 

sound,  and  vocabulary  of  the  language,  from  Old  English  to  modern  times. 

Prerequisite:     Six  hours  of  Literature  beyond   the   freshman  year. 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS 
100     CORRECTIVE  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.      (No  college  credit.) 

A  course  that  must  be  passed  by  teachers  college  freshmen  who  have 
defective  speech  and  teachers  college  sophomores  who  fail  the  Speech 
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Qualification  Test.  The  course  must  be  taken  before  student  teaching  is 
begun. 

*  1 2  2     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

Emphasizes  the  sound  of  spoken  language,  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking,  and  the  art  of  oral  reading.  Required  of  all  teachers 
college  students  in  the  freshman  year. 

*  If  a  student  demonstrates  in  a  performance  test  the  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  English  122,  he  will  be  permitted  to  choose  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  take  advanced  work  in  speech  or  an  elective  in  any  other  field. 

218     PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)      First  Semester 

A  beginning  course  in  public  speaking  for  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  public  address  and  practice  in  speaking  to  a  classroom  audience.  Em- 
phasizes selection  and  organization  of  subject,  language,  bodily  action,  pro- 
nunciation, and  voice.  Based  on  the  extempore  method  of  expository  and 
persuasive  speaking. 

Prerequisite:      122   (Fundamentals  of  Speech). 

275  PLAY  DIRECTING 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing. 
Considered  are  analysis  of  plays  for  production,  play  casting,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  rehearsal.  Each  student  makes  a  director's  study  of  some  specific 
play  and  has  opportunities  for  practice. 

276  TECHNIQUES  OF  MAKE-UP  FOR  DRAMATIC  PRODUC- 
TIONS 

1  hour  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour.)     First  Semester. 

Principals  and  practices  of  stage  make-up.  Approximate  supply  cost 
$4.00. 

278     ACTING 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  acting.  Constant  practice  in  the  analysis 
of  characters,  the  creation  of  roles,  and  the  rehearsal  of  short  scenes.  Im- 
provisations will  be  used  to  develop  sensitiveness  to  characterization  and 
the  projection  of  emotion  and  thought. 

300     SPEECH  CORRECTION  AND  THE  CLASSROOM  TEA- 
CHER 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  the  educa- 
tional principles  that  govern  attitudes  toward  exceptional  children  in  gen- 
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eral,  and  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  children  in  particular. 

Each  student  spends  one  hour  per  week  in  the  State  Teachers  College 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  for  Children. 

304     ORAL  READING  AND  INTERPRETATION 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59. 

General  principles  of  oral  reading,  and  the  art  of  interpretation  in 
poetry,  drama,  and  the  short  story.  Enrollment  for  the  class  is  limited. 

Prerequisite:      122  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
327     VOICE  AND  PHONETICS 
3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  voice  production  and  phonetics. 
It  provides  individual  practice  and  drill  in  speech  sounds  and  acceptable 
spoken  language.  Electrical  recordings  of  voice  and  speech  are  made 
throughout  the  study. 

Prerequisite:     122 

375     ADVANCED  PLAY  DIRECTING 

1  hour  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

For  advanced  students  in  acting  and  directing  who  wish  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  play  production  program  at  STC.  Students  will  function 
as  student  directors  and  as  assistants  to  the  director  during  one  of  the  six 
week  rehearsal  periods.  The  scheduled  class  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  advanced  directing  techniques.  Equivalent  of  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

377     STAGECRAFT 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester 

Visual  elements  of  play  production,  including  the  theory  of  stage  de- 
sign, construction  of  scenery,  costuming,  stage  effects  and  lighting.  (The 
third  hour  will  be  earned  by  20  hours'  work  on  college  productions.) 

379     ELEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  THEATER 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  19 5 9 -60. 

A  course  concerned  with  the  elements  required  to  effectively  stage 
plays  with  children  and  for  children  through  the  Junior  High  Level. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  devote  time  for  rehearsals  with  the 
children. 

EDUCATION 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  342.  Course  description  on  page  45. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  364.  Course  description  on  page  47. 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  52.  Course  description  on  page  50. 
ENGLISH  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

4  hours  per  week  for  9  weeks. 

Credited  as  Education  3  56.  Course  description  on  page  51. 
CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week 

Credited  as  Education  401.  Course  description  on  page  53. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  402.  Course  description  on  page  51. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION   (8) 

Miss  Bize  (Chairman),  Mr.  Reitenbach,  Miss  Ward 

The  Health  Education  courses  deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  human 
organism  for  healthy  growth  and  development.  The  courses  stress  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  maintaining  his  own  health 
and  contributing  to  that  of  others,  but  also  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
influencing  and  guiding  pupils  in  healthy  living. 

105     PERSONAL  HYGIENE 

1  hour  per  week.     (Credit  1  hour.) 

Introduction  to  personal  health  with  emphasis  on  health  problems  of 
the  college  freshman. 

305     INDIVIDUAL  AND  SCHOOL  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

Individual  and  school  health  problems  and  practices  with  elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  basis  for  understanding. 

310     PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  public  health, 
and  the  organization  and  administration  of  various  agencies.  The  major 
public  health  problems  are  considered. 

320     ADVANCED  FIRST  AID 

1  hour  per  week.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

The  mechanism  of  shock,   artifical  respiration,   traction  splinting, 
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splinting  of  fractures  of  lower  extremeties,  transportation  of  the  injured, 
treatment  of  common  medical  emergencies.  American  Red  Cross  advance 
certificate  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  course.  (For  a  Red 
Cross  instructor's  certificate,  19  class  meetings  are  required.) 
Prerequisite:  305  (Individual  and  School  Health)  or  Standard  First 
Aid  Certificate. 

405     SCHOOL  HEALTH  MATERIALS 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

Materials  for  the  teaching  of  health,  the  place  of  health  in  the  school 
program,  and  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  school  health 
services.  Techniques  for  encouraging  desirable  health  habits  and  for  ob- 
serving the  health  of  the  child  in  the  classroom  will  be  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  105  and  305.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

MATHEMATICS    (11) 

Miss  Archer,  Mr.  Mueller,  Mr.  Volpel   (Chairman) 

All  students,  including  transfer  students,  who  matriculate  in  the 
teachers  college  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  Fundamental  Concepts 
of  Arithmetic.  All  other  courses  in  mathematics  are  electives,  open  to  both 
teachers  college  and  junior  college  students. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

In  order  for  a  student  to  acquire  an  area  of  concentration  in  math- 
ematics he  should  elect  110  Intermediate  Algebra  or  1 1 1  College  Algebra 
in  the  first  semester  and  112  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  required  204  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Arithmetic  should  also  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Nine  semester  hours  of  elective  courses  to  make  the  required  total  of 
eighteen  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  105  Business  Mathema- 
tics, 106  Mathematics  of  Finance,  210  Basic  Statistics,  313  Differential 
Calculus,  and  314  Integral  Calculus.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses 
in  the  department  only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of  credits 
earned  exceeds  the  128  required  for  graduation. 

1 0  5     BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  practical  knowledge  of  and 
develop  a  computation  skill  in  certian  basic  problems  of  business.  It  begins 
with  a  review  of  the  mechanics  of  computation  and  the  fundamentals  of 
problem  solving  and  subsequently  covers  topics  involving  taxes,  wages, 
interest,  discount,  business  ownership,  retailing,  insurance,  and  securities. 

106     MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester 
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As  a  sequel  to  Business  Mathematics,  consideration  is  given  to  com- 
pound interest  and  discount,  amortization,  sinking  funds,  valuation  of 
bonds,  depreciation,  annuities,  and  elements  of  insurance. 

Prerequisite:      105,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

110  INTERMEDIATE  ALGEBRA 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester. 

This  course,  designed  for  students  with  inadequate  background  in  the 
subject,  provides  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  elementary  topics  of  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations.  This  course  is  not  open  to  students  with  credit 
in  1 1 1. 

111  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)       First  Semester. 

Basic  algebraic  principles,  concepts,  and  skills  are  reviewed  and  ex- 
tended. Topics  covered  include  logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  variation, 
progressions,  complex  number,  probability,  and  determinants.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  110. 

Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  high  school  algebra  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

113     TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  4  hours.) 

Topics  in  trigonometry  and  triangulation,  identities,  polar  coordinated 
and  trigonometric  equations;  topics  in  analytic  geometry  are  the  straight 
line,  conies,  transformation  of  coordinates,  and  higher  plane  curves. 

Prerequisite:      111,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
210     BASIC  STATISTICS 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data,  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  variability,  ranks  and  correlations.  (For  the  student  with  limited 
mathematical  background.) 

204     FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  treats  the  basic  concepts  of  arithmetic  on  a  mature  plane. 
Topics  covered  are  the  origins  of  number,  structure  of  a  positional  number 
system,  principles  underlying  the  fundamental  operations,  and  computation 
with  approximate  numbers. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  in  the  junior  college  who  are  seek- 
ing transfer  credit  to  other  colleges. 

313-314     CALCULUS,  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 
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First  semester:  variables,  functions  and  limits;  differentiation  of  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  functions;  applications  to  maxima  and  minima, 
time  rates  and  motion,  curvature;  partial  differentiation,  theorem  of  mean 
value. 

Second  semester:  integration,  the  definite  integral,  integration  as  a 
process  of  summation,  applications  to  physics  and  geometry,  series,  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Prerequisite:      111-113  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  343.  Course  description  on  page  45. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  363.  Course  description  on  page  47. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  357.  Course  description  on  page  51. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES    (12) 

Miss  Tansel,  Mr.  von  Schwerdtner  (Chairman) 

While  the  main  function  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Langauges 
is  to  offer  to  junior  college  students  courses  suitable  for  transfer  to  liberal 
arts  colleges,  students  in  the  teachers  college  may  also  avail  themselves 
of  these  offerings. 

121-122     FRENCH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

221-222     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite;  French  121  and  122  or  equivalent. 

111-112     GERMAN  ELEMENTS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  6  hours.) 
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A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

211-212     INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      {Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  transla- 
tion of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:  German  111  and  112  or  equivalent. 

101-102     SPANISH  ELEMENTS 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  thorough  and  especially  organized  foundation  of  grammar;  drills 
in  pronunciation  and  elementary  conversation;  composition  and  transla- 
tion. 

201-202     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     {Credit  6  hours.) 

Review  of  grammar;  conversation  and  prose  composition;  translation 
of  texts  of  cultural  value;  outside  readings  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  the  individual  student. 

Prerequisite:     Spanish  101  and  102  or  equivalent. 
ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

According  to  demand,  the  following  courses  on  the  advanced  level 
may  be  given:  French  321,  German  311,  and  Spanish  301  — Novel  and 
Short  Story;  French  322,  German  312,  and  Spanish  302  —  Drama  and 
Poetry;  French  323,  German  313,  and  Spanish  303 — History  of  Liter- 
ature with  collateral  reading  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  classical 
authors,  respectively,  in  the  original. 
Each  course  3  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  3  hours.) 

French  324,  German  314,  and  Spanish  304  —  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. 

2  hours  per  week  for  1  semester.     (Credit  2  hours.) 

French  325,  German  315,  and  Spanish  305  — Advanced  Composition. 
1  hour  per  week  for  1  semester.      (Credit  1  hour.) 

MUSIC   (13) 

Mr.  Bollinger,  Mr.  Duro,  (Chairman),  Miss  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Haslup,  Miss  Weyforth. 

The  music  program  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  music,  as  con- 
sumers, through  hearing  it  and  reading  about  it;  and  as  producers,  through 
singing  and  playing.  Through  music,  students  have  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  in  a  social  medium.  It  will  be  their  privilege  as  teachers  to  bring 
similar  opportunities  to  children. 
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COURSES  AT  THE  PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  State  Teachers  College  has  developed  a  plan  of  affiliation  with  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  will  enable  the  student  at  Towson 
to  continue  serious  music  study  during  his  college  program.  It  will  also 
enable  him  to  accomplish  some  of  the  work  required  for  special  music 
teaching.  Qualified  students  may  take  as  many  as  fourteen  elective  credits, 
for  the  most  part  in  applied  music,  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Since  considerable  practice  is  required  for  advanced  study  at  the  Con- 
servatory, students  receiving  permission  to  study  there  should  plan  to  carry 
limited  covirse  loads  at  State  Teachers  College  and  some  would  need  to 
spend  additional  time  at  the  college  to  complete  degree  requirements, 
through  summer  sessions  or  an  extra  semester. 

Students  wishing  to  take  music  lessons  or  a  course  in  harmony  should 
obtain  approval  for  such  registration,  first  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  Music  Department  and  second,  through  the  Dean 
of  the  Peabody  Conservatory.  This  should  be  done  in  the  semester  pre- 
ceding registration  for  music.  Students  are  expected  to  present  a  receipt  for 
payment  of  the  Peabody  course  when  they  come  for  registration  at  State 
Teachers  College. 

(Tuition  fees  and  credit  hours  to  be  adjusted.) 

103     MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

A  survey  course  in  music  literature  which  aims  to  build  a  background 
for  the  understanding  of  music  as  a  part  of  life  today.  The  elements  of 
music  (rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony)  together  with  tone  color  and  form 
are  presented;  their  significance  in  various  compositions  are  considered. 
Folk  and  art  songs,  opera,  symphony,  and  tone  poems  are  studied.  The 
equivalent  of  one  hour  per  week  devoted  to  class  discussion  and  two 
hours  to  laboratory  experience  with  music  through  phonograph  records, 
movies,  concerts,  radio  and  television. 

203     MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  student  will  develop  his  understanding  of  music  and  its  elements 
through  singing,  playing  of  various  instruments,  and  rhythmic  expression. 
Students  will  be  grouped  according  to  their  musical  abilities  and  individual 
differences.  The  equivalent  of  one  hour  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  class 
instruction  and  two  hours  to  performance  of  individual  and  group  activi- 
ties. 

314     Class  Piano 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.) 

The  student  will  enjoy  music,  and  better  understand  it  through  devel- 
opment of  keyboard  facility.  The  course  will  be  devoted  to  class  instruc- 
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tion,  and  is  designed  to  encourage  participation  in  musical  activity  for 
personal  expression. 

Five  hours  per  week  out-of-class  preparation  required. 
Open  to  beginning  students,  and  students  with  less  than  one  year's 
piano  instruction.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

310  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  —  Advanced  Course 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

A  general  survey  of  musical  styles  —  preclassical,  classical,  romantic, 
impressionistic,  modern;  their  relation  to  historical  and  social  backgrounds 
and  to  literature  and  art.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:     Music   103. 
*310a     Same  as  310. 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

311  ENSEMBLE  SINGING,  SIGHT  SINGING,  AND  CON- 
DUCTING 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Group  instruction  in  voice  and  song  interpretation.  Ear  training  and 
sight  reading  of  many  unison  and  part  songs.  Individual  and  group  perfor- 
mance. Conducting. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Glee  Club. 

313     AMERICAN  MUSIC 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

A  survey  of  all  types  of  American  music  from  the  Colonial  period 
to  the  present  with  discussion  of  derivative  and  original  sources. 

209-210     Glee  Club 

1-1/2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  choral  literature.  Maximum  of  3  points 
may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical  Organizations 
under  Activities,  page  92  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of  this  work.) 

215-216     ORCHESTRA 

1-1/2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour  for  2  consecutive  semesters.) 

Study  and  performance  of  orchestral  literature.  A  maximum  of  3 
points  credit  may  be  earned  in  Glee  Club  and/or  Orchestra.  (See  Musical 
Organizations  under  Activities,  page  92  for  extra-curricular  aspects  of 
this  work.) 

372     MUSIC  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  372.  Course  description  on  page  48. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (16) 

Miss  Bize  {Chairman),  Mrs.Bleul,  Miss  Daniels,  Miss  Gel- 
coyne,  Mr.  Killian,  Mr.  Minnegan,  Miss  Roach. 

The  physical  education  program  provides  for  the  development  of 
skills  and  understandings  for  satisfying  participation  in  sports  and  in- 
telligent spectatorship,  and  development  of  interest  in  active  outdoor 
recreation. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  First  semester:  101,  201.  Second  semester: 
102,  202. 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  4  hours.) 

These  courses  provide  an  introduction  to  physical  education  activi- 
ties, and  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  foundation  for  using  them 
intelligently,  and  for  a  systematic  approach  to  other  and  more  advanced 
activities.  The  courses  should  help  the  student  to  develop  and  maintain 
physical  fitness;  to  develop  personal  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills  and 
an  understanding  of  them;  to  develop  game  habits  and  understandings; 
to  develop  a  method  of  learning  skill  and  physical  education  activities. 

INDIVIDUAL  GYMNASTICS 

The  Physical  Education  program  includes  work  in  individual  gym- 
nastics for  all  students.  Conferences  are  by  appointment  and  attendance 
is  required.  Both  individual  and  group  conferences  are  held  and  the  stu- 
dent has  opportunity  to  discuss  his  individual  problems.  The  work  con- 
tinues until  the  student  shows  progress  in  understanding  and  demonstra- 
tion of  good  posture.  This  is  part  of  the  course  101-102. 

310     RECREATION 

3  hours  per  -week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

Preparation  for  leadership  and  organization  of  after-school  activities 
for  children,  such  as  club,  hiking,  camping  and  playground  activities. 
Students  visit  recreation  centers  in  the  vicinity.  Specialists  in  various  phases 
of  recreation  —  story  telling,  crafts,  recreational  singing,  playground,  and 
club  work  —  are  invited  to  give  part  of  the  course.  Students  are  expected 
to  participate  in  some  organized  recreation  with  children. 

373  PRACTICUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  48. 

374  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  1  hour.) 

Course  description  on  page  48. 

375  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester. 
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An  elective  in  basic  physical  education  activities  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Methods  of  teaching  sports,  track  and  field,  stunts,  comba- 
tives,  rhythms,  relays,  and  mass  games. 

410     RHYTHMS  AND  DANCING 
3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.) 

This  course  broadens  the  experience  and  preparation  for  teaching 
rhythms  and  dancing.  It  includes  analysis  of  fundamental  dance  rhythm, 
creation  of  simple  dance  patterns,  singing  games  and  types  of  accompani- 
ment, selection  of  appropriate  material  for  various  age  levels  and  possible 
outcomes,  preparation  of  dance  material  for  festival  and  holiday  programs, 
and  recreational  dancing.  Students  will  have  practice  in  these  activities. 

420  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

The  aims  of  the  physical  education  program  are  considered;  and 
attempt  is  made  to  understand  appropriate  outcomes  for  each  age  level 
and  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  materials  which  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  State  Program  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, the  Baltimore  City  Course  of  Study  and  other  programs  of  physical 
education  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202 

320     METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCA^ 
TION  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 
320a     Same  as  320 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 
Course  description  on  page 

PSYCHOLOGY   (20) 

Miss  Clarke  (Coordinator)  ,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Moser,  Mr.  Neuland- 

ER. 

Society  requires  of  teachers  to  whom  it  entrusts  its  children  that  they 
become  able  to  exercise  sympathetic  understanding,  wise  guidance,  and 
intelligent  direction  of  the  growing  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  become 
a  well-adjusted  personality  and  an  asset  to  his  community.  Psychology 
claims  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of  growth  in  the  understanding, 
prediction,  and  control  of  human  behavior. 

201     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

The  problems,  methods,  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  which 
are  useful  in  explaining  human  experience  and  behavior.  The  materials 
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cut  across  the  various  fields  of  psychology  in  order  to  give  a  survey  of 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  whole.  Among  the  topics  treated  are: 
scope  and  methods  of  psychology;  general  principles  of  psychological 
development;  learning,  remembering  and  thinking;  motivation  of  behav- 
ior; perception;  feeling  and  emotion;  measurement  of  individual  differen- 
ces. Open  to  junior  college  students  only. 

202     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  second  semester.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

An  extension  of  General  Psychology  201  with  emphasis  upon  research 
methodology  and  simple  experimentation  illustrating  the  subject  matter 
of  general  psychology  and  the  use  of  the  experimental  method.  Included 
are  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  learning,  sensory  experience,  feeling 
and  emotion,  individual  differences,  measurement  of  personality  traits. 

Prerequisite :     201. 

2  0  5     DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  I 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

A  systematic  presentation  of  the  principles,  facts  and  methods  of 
psychology  which  are  useful  in  explaining  human  behavior  and  experience. 
The  presentation  will  emphasize  the  developmental  aspects  of  growth  and 
behavior  as  they  pertain  to  children  and  adolescents.  Through  observation, 
the  writing  and  interpretation  of  records,  and  special  readings,  the  inter- 
weaving of  theory  and  direct  experience  will  be  made  possible.  Required 
of  all  students. 

206  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  II 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  further  development  of  skills 
and  abilities  begun  in  Psychology  205.  The  emotional  development  and 
motivational  processes  from  childhood  through  adulthood  will  be  consider- 
ed in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  personality  development.  Increased 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  impact  of  cultural  and  societal  demands  upon 
the  growing  child  and  his  methods  for  meeting  these  demands.  Varied 
experiences  are  provided  for  direct  observation  and  interpretation  of  child 
behavior  and  personality  development. 

Prerequisite:     205.      (Developmental  Psychology  I) 

207  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Physical,  emotional,  intellectual  development  during  adolescence; 
social  development  and  heterosexuality;  adolescent  personality;  problems 
of  adjustment;  juvenile  delinquency;  guidance  of  adolescents. 

208  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Learning  as  adjustment;  forms  of  learning;  experimental  data  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  nature  and  conditions  of  learning.  Teaching  and 
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learning;  procedures  helpful  for  improving  learning  efficiency;   transfer 
of  training. 

420     MENTAL  HYGIENE 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  processes  of  adjustment  as 
related  to  mental  health,  main  problems  of  life  to  which  adjustment  is 
made,  and  the  nature  of  conflict.  Guest  lecturers,  movies,  and  field  trips 
are  included. 

Prerequisite:     201  or  205. 

322  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester. 

A  study  of  human  relationships.  This  course  is  designed  to  examine 
the  factors  inherent  in  the  structure  and  function  of  groups.  Through 
films,  reading,  lectures,  recordings  and  discussions,  recent  advances  in 
sociology,  anthropology,  clinical  psychology  and  psychiatry  will  be  taken 
into  account.  Prerequisite:  201  or  205. 

323  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

The  mental  equipment  of  individual  children.  Degrees  of  retardation 
and  their  causes,  disorders  of  behavior  which  frequently  are  concomitant, 
and  the  psychological  bases  of  a  suitable  curriculum  for  mentally  retarded 
children  are  considered.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  emotional  distur- 
bance in  children,  and  the  special  needs  of  children  with  serious  emotional 
problems  are  outlined.  The  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  gifted  child 
together  with  special  problems  in  development,  motivation,  and  learning, 
and  their  implications  for  educational  provisions  are  considered. 

402     MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  educational  and  psycho- 
logical testing  and  evaluation.  A  study  is  made  of  the  construction,  ad- 
ministration, interpretation  and  use  of  the  various  evaluative  devices  of 
achievement,  aptitude,  intelligence,  interests  and  personality.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  problem  of  appraisal  and  how  the  results  of  appraisal 
can  contribute  to  the  school  program. 

Prerequisite:     201  or  205. 

SCIENCE    (17) 

Mr.  Bareham,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Crook,  Mr.  Hathaway  {Chairman) , 
Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  Muma,  Miss  Odell,  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Ruben- 
dall,  Mr.  Stringer,  Mr.  Yarbrough. 

The  curriculum  in  science  helps  students  to  understand  their  natural 
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environment  and  the  scientific  phenomena  which  are  part  of  their  every- 
day lives. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  SCIENCE 

CONCENTRATION  I 

This  concentration  is  for  students  desiring  to  teach  science  in  the 
junior  high  school  and  for  others  desiring  more  intensive  preparation  in 
science.  The  following  courses  are  required:  101-102  Biological  Science, 
6  credit  hours;  206-207  General  Chemistry,  8;  211-212  General  Physics, 
8.  Students  must  elect  science  courses  totaling  four  to  six  credit  hours  to 
complete  this  concentration.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the 
department  only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of  credits  earned 
exceeds  the  128  required  for  graduation. 

Students  selecting  this  concentration  are  excused  from  the  general 
requirement  of  202-203  Physical  Science. 

CONCENTRATION  II 

This  concentration  is  for  students  with  a  general  interest  in  science. 
Courses  required  for  this  concentration  are:  101-102  Biological  Science, 
6  credit  hours;  202-203  Physical  Science,  6.  To  complete  the  concentra- 
tion students  must  elect,  with  the  advice  of  members  of  the  department, 
fourteen  credit  hours  in  science  courses.  Students  may  elect  additional 
courses  in  the  department  only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of 
credits  earned  exceeds  the  128  required  for  graduation. 

The  biology  course  should  be  taken  first  in  each  concentration.  The 
sequence  for  physics  and  chemistry  in  Concentration  I  should  be  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  the  department. 

101-102     BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      {Credit  6  hours.) 

First  semester:  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  a  survey  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  life  histories  of  representative  animals,  and  a  compar- 
ison of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  frog  and  human  organ  systems. 

Second  semester:  embryology,  genetics,  a  survey  of  important  plant 
phyla  and  life  histories,  modern  interpretations  of  organic  evolution,  and 
principles  of  ecology  and  conservation. 

104-105     BIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      {Credit  8  hours.) 

First  semester:  general  characteristics  of  living  things,  physiology 
and  anatomy  of  vertebrate  systems  as  represented  by  the  frog  and  man, 
parallel  study  of  human  nutrition  and  embryology,  and  a  survey  of  the 
animal  kingdom  based  on  its  evolutionary  significance. 

Second  semester:  genetics,  modern  interpretations  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, and  a  survey  of  important  plant  phyla.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four 
of  laboratory. 
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202-203     PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.     {Credit  6  hours.) 

Astronomy  and  geology  in  the  first  semester.  Chemistry  and  electric- 
ity in  the  second  semester.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interrelationship  of 
matter  and  physical  phenomena  in  the  various  areas  of  physical  science. 

206-207     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

The  first  year  of  college  chemistry.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
theories  of  modern  chemistry.  It  includes  study  of  chemical  laws,  physical 
constants,  theories  of  solutions,  ionization,  valency,  and  structure  of  mat- 
ter. An  experimental  and  problem  approach.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

211-212     GENERAL  PHYSICS 

6  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  8  hours.) 

For  junior  college  students,  students  concentrating  in  junior  high 
school  science  teaching,  and  students  desiring  further  background  in 
science.  A  basic  knowledge  of  algebra  and  plane  geometry  is  prerequisite. 
Includes  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  an 
introduction  to  nuclear  physics.  Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  111  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

302  BOTANY 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

This  course  introduces  the  basic  concepts  of  plant  taxonomy,  physi- 
ology, and  ecology  through  laboratory  and  field  experiences  coupled  with 
discussions  and  lectures.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  plants  most  common  to  the 
local  environment  and  techniques  most  useful  to  an  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  them.  Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:      101-102  or  104-105. 

303  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

Study  of  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt  water  species  of  major  phyla  from 
the  Protozoa  through  the  Arthropoda  (except  the  insects)  with  special  em- 
phasis on  local  forms.  Economic,  ecological,  and  taxonomic  considerations 
will  be  stressed.  Field  trips  to  lakes,  bayside,  and  ocean  for  collections.  Two 
one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:      101-102  or  104-105. 

304  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBRATES 
4  hours  per  week.      (Credit   3  hours.) 
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A  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  animals,  their  structure,  natural 
history,  and  relationships,  by  means  of  dissections,  lectures,  and  discus- 
sions. Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:      101-102  or  104-105. 

305     CONSUMER  AND  COMMUNITY  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester  1958-59. 

Designed  to  help  the  student  understand  how  the  basic  principles  of 
science  are  transferred  from  an  academic,  laboratory  background  for  appli- 
cation in  the  production,  testing  and  purchase  of  consumer  goods  and  in 
the  function  of  community  projects.  Lecture  and  laboratory  activities  will 
prepare  a  background  for  field  trips. 

308     QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

6  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.      {Credit  4  hours.)     First  Semester 
1958-59. 

The  principles  of  chemistry  studied  in  Chemistry  206-207  are  ampli- 
fied and  applied  to  the  detection  of  common  metallic  and  nonmetallic  ions. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  206-207  or  its  equivalent. 

310     FIELD  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester  1958-59. 

Aimed  to  acquaint  students  with  life  in  its  various  forms,  in  various 
environments  and  with  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to  one  another  and 
to  man.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  work  center  around  field  ob- 
servations made  in  nearby  woods,  fields,  and  streams  and  stress  organisms  of 
practical  importance  and  general  interest. 

310a     3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 
3 1 2     INTRODUCTORY  AVIATION 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1959-60. 

Basic  principles  of  flight  theory  and  control,  aircraft  and  engine 
construction,  navigation,  weather  information  processing,  air  traffic  con- 
trol, and  C.  A.  A.  regulations  are  studied.  Military,  political,  and  economic 
implications  of  aviation  are  considered.  Field  trips,  laboratory  work,  and 
Link  Trainer  instruction  will  be  optional  and  subject  to  the  instructor's 
approval. 

312a     2  hours  per  tveek.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Field  trips,  laboratory  work,  and  Link  Trainer  instruction  required. 

314     ORNITHOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)      Second  Semester  1959-60. 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  bird  identification,  structure,  behav- 
ior, ecology,  and  general  economic  relationships.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
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the  birds  of  the  Baltimore  area.  Migration  and  individual  bird  movements 
are  studied  at  the  U.  S.  Government  approved  Banding  Station  which  has 
been  established  on  the  campus.  One  one-hour  lecture  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory. 

314a     3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

315     ENTOMOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1959-60. 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  in  the  study  of  insects.  Recognition  of 
the  more  common  orders,  and  a  study  of  their  structure,  behavior,  ecology, 
economic  importance,  and  control. 

315a    3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 
318     MICROBIOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week  for  one  semester.  {Credit  3  hours.)  First  Semester 
1959-60. 

Intended  for  both  prospective  teachers  and  those  junior  college  stu- 
dents expecting  to  major  in  some  phase  of  the  biological  sciences.  Designed 
principally  as  a  laboratory  course  investigating  such  groups  of  organisms  as 
bacteria,  Protozoa,  and  lower  plant  forms.  Appropriate  techniques  and 
apparatus  are  utilized. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  104-105. 

320     GENERAL  ASTRONOMY 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     First  semester  1958-59. 

The  present  knowledge  of  the  earth,  moon,  sun,  planets,  comets, 
meteors,  stars  and  galaxies,  and  the  methods  by  which  this  knowledge  has 
been  attained.  Lecture. 

No  prerequisite  of  mathematics  or  physics. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  202  (Physical  Science). 
320a     3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     First  semester,  1958-59. 
Lecture  and  problems.      (2  hours  will  be  scheduled  on  regular  program,  the 
third  will  be  scheduled  by  the  instructor. ) 

324     GEOMORPHOLOGY 

4  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  semester  1958-59. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  land  forms,  their  origin  and  the 
processes  whereby  they  are  modified.  (Field  work  in  the  local  community. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period) . 

Prerequisite:   Geography   103 
392     CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)      Second  Semester  1959-60. 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  conducted  by  the  conservation  staff  of 
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the  Maryland  Department  of  Research  and  Education  under  the  direction 
of  the  science  department.  The  course  provides  information  on  such  natural 
resources  as  water,  soil,  forests,  game,  and  fisheries.  Field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104  and  Biology  101-102  or  104-105, 
or  recommendation  of  the  science  department. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  345.  Course  description  on  page  45. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  362.  Course  description  on  page  47. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  353.  Course  description  on  page  50. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE    (30) 

Mr.  Beishlag,  Miss  Blood  (Chairman) ,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Dif- 

FENDERFER,    Mr.    FaLCO,   Mr.    FlRMAN,    Mr.    HELLERICH,    Mr.    HuTSON, 

Miss  Kahl,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  McCleary,  Mr.  Nugent, 
Mr.  Onion. 

Eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  social  sciences  are  required 
for  teachers  college  students.  The  required  courses  are:  103-104  Elements 
of  Geography,  121-122  History  of  Western  Civilization,  and  221-222 
History  of  the  United  States. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Students  may  select  an  area  of  concentration  in  social  science  with 
emphasis  in  history,  geography,  or  social  studies.  The  purpose  of  the  area 
of  concentration  is  to  provide  a  planned  selection  of  elective  courses  be- 
yond the  social  science  requirements  of  eighteen  semester  hours  in  general 
education.  Although  a  major  is  not  provided  in  one  field,  prospective 
teachers  may  develop  greater  proficiency  in  history,  geography,  or  social 
studies.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  history,  geography,  and  the 
social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  should  check  carefully  the  require- 
ments for  certification. 

EMPHASIS  IN  HISTORY 

Three  to  six  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  electives  in  soci- 
ology, economics,  political  science  or  geography.  Eight  to  twelve  hours 
must  be  selected  from  the  electives  in  history.  Students  may  elect  addition- 
al courses  in  the  department  only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of 
credits  earned  exceeds  the  128  required  for  graduation. 
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EMPHASIS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Three  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  electives  in  sociology, 
economics  or  political  science.  Eleven  or  twelve  hours  are  required  from 
the  geography  electives.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of  credits  earned  exceeds 
the  128  required  for  graduation. 

EMPHASIS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Those  who  wish  this  more  general  emphasis  must  take  nine  credit 
hours  as  follows:  301  Introduction  to  Sociology,  305  Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomics, 306  Government  of  the  United  States.  Five  to  six  additional  hours 
must  include  one  elective  in  geography  and  one  other  course  in  the  social 
science  department.  Students  may  elect  additional  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  number  of  credits  earned  exceeds 
128. 

COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

103-104     ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      {Credit  6  hours.) 

Elements  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  both  human  and  natural  agencies;  regional  studies  with 
emphasis  upon  interrelations  between  the  physical  environment,  and 
plant,  animal  and  human  life;  map  reading  and  interpretation. 

309  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester  1958-59. 

A  study  of  the  areal  distribution  and  character  of  the  economic 
activities  in  various  Latin  American  countries  in  relation  to  physical  and 
cultural  features.  Resources  and  problems  of  their  development;  importance 
of  foreign  trade  to  the  economy;  relationships  with  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104 

3 1 0  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

The  common  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  the  major 
regions  of  the  United  States  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  It  describes  and 
interprets  the  culture  patterns  of  each  region  in  relation  to  the  natural 
settings  in  which  they  have  developed. 

Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104. 

311  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 

3  hours  per  tueek.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

A  regional  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  human  geography  and  natural 
resources  of  Europe.  Problems  of  nationality,  economic  development,  and 
cultural  conflicts  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 
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314     GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

A  study  of  the  principal  human  and  economic  resources  and  problems 
of  Asia.  Analysis  of  agriculture,  industrial  development,  political  problems, 
and  their  relation  to  current  world  affairs.  Emphasis  on  China,  India, 
and  Japan. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

316     ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  world's  resources,  industries,  and 
population  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  international  trade.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  productive  and  extractive  industries,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
merce in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

3 1 8  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)      Not  offered  1958-59. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  natural  resources  and  human  geography  of 
Africa.  Problems  of  economic  development,  nationality  and  cultural  con- 
flicts. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 

319  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  USSR 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59. 

The  regional  diversity,  natural  resources,  industrial  and  agricultural 
areas,  and  other  factors  bearing  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world  power. 
Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104. 

320  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state  and  its  rela- 
tions to  major  events  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  Natural  resources; 
regional  land  use;  industrial  development,  particularly  in  the  Baltimore 
area.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  places  of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 
Field  trip  expenses  about  $15,  payable  when  trips  are  taken. 

Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104;  History  221-222. 
330     GEOGRAPHY  LABORATORY 

4  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1956-57  Not 
offered  1958-59. 

Practical  exercises  in  cartography,  statistics,  and  field  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  103-104. 
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3  3 1     POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59. 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  political  groupings  on  man's  use  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  geographic  base  on  political  power. 
Treatment  is  world-wide  and  covers  both  large  powers  and  small  countries. 

Prerequisite:     Geography    103-104. 

331a     Same  as  331.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

413     URBAN  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester  1958-59. 

A  geographical  analysis  of  urban  settlements  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  them.  Provision  is  made  for  a  field  study  of  a  typical  urban  com- 
munity area  such  as  Towson. 

Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104. 

430     PROSEMINAR:  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59. 

A  reading  and  research  course  in  selected  problems  in  the  field  of 
geography. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  12  hours  of  geography  and  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

COURSES  IN  HISTORY 
121-122     HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

3  hotirs  per  week  for  txuo  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  post- 
Roman  Europe  to  the  present. 

221-222     HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week  for  two  semesters.      (Credit  6  hours.) 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  origins  and  development  of  American  democracy. 

260     HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester 

The  development  of  early  Stone  Age  Man,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ancient  civilizations,  and  the  emergence  of  Germanic  Europe. 

303     SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY  TO  1783 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)   First  Semester.  Not  offered  1958-59. 

The  evolution  of  the  political,  legal,  social,  economic  and  cultural 
institutions  of  England  and  the  spread  of  England  overseas.  The  triumph 
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of  Parliament  over  the  monarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Rights  of 
Englishmen. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 
304    BRITISH  HISTORY  SINCE  1783 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59. 

The  British  Empire  in  the  period  of  its  greatness.  The  struggle  against 
France,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  political 
control,  the  spread  of  empire,  the  symbolism  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  the 
evolution  of  democratic  process. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

304a     (Credit  3  hours.) 

312     EUROPE  SINCE   1914 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester. 

Events  leading  to  World  War  I,  the  course  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
peace  which  followed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  conflicting 
political  ideologies  between  wars;  the  origins,  strategies,  and  results  of 
World  War  II.  The  material  achievements  of  the  modern  age  will  be  viewed 
in  light  of  the  evolving  world. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

320     HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MARYLAND 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 
Course  description  on  page 

3  2  6     RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  since  1914  as  it  affects  the  present  status  and  future  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Prerequisite:  History  221-222 

333     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Not  offered  1958-59 

The  history  of  American  economic  development  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  upon  trends  and  problems  of  con- 
temporary importance. 

Prerequisite:     History  221-222 

3  52     DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)      Not  offered  1958-59 

The  history  of  American  foreign  policy  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
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to  the  present  designed  to  build  an  understanding  of  present  problems  of 
international  relations. 

Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 

352a     Same  as  352.     2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

3  54    INTELLECTUAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)      First  Semester  1958-59 

The  development  of  social  and  intellectual  life  from  the  1 7th  century 
to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 

3  54a     Same  as  354.     2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

3  6 1     MEDIEVAL  CIVILIZATION 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Not  offered  1958-59 

The  principal  currents  of  social  and  intellectual  development  in 
medieval  Europe  with  particular  attention  to  political  and  social  theory, 
economic  patterns,  and  the  church  and  major  religious  movements.  The 
focus  of  interest  will  be  on  the  period  between  1000  and  1400  A.D. 

Prerequisite:     History  221-222. 

362  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Second  Semester  1958-59 

A  consideration  of  the  social  and  intellectual  changes  in  "Western 
Europe  between  13  50  and  1650  which  mark  the  transition  from  medieval 
to  the  modern  world.  Special  attention  to  background  development  and 
impact  on  Western  culture. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

362a     Same  as  362.     2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

363  EUROPE  1648-1815 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59. 

The  European  State  system  —  political  changes  within  and  relations 
between  its  various  units  —  studied  with  reference  to  the  expansion  of 
Europe  civilization,  intellectual  growth  and  class  relationships  which  cul- 
minated in  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

364  EUROPE  1815-1914 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)      Second  Semester  1958-59. 

The  major  economic,  political,  social,  and  intellectual  currents  of  the 
period,  stressing  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution,  the  development 
of  nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  origin  of  the  first  world  war. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 
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365     HISTORY  OF  ASIA  SINCE  1500 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     First  Semester  1958-59. 

The  social,  political,  and  cultural  institutions  of  the  major  Asian 
powers  from  early  modern  times.  The  course  emphasizes  the  impact  of 
Western  civilization  upon  Asia,  the  crisis  of  the  20th  century  and  cur- 
rent problems  of  that  area. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

370     RUSSIA  SINCE  1800 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59. 

Russian  development  since  1800,  stressing  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  which  form  the  background  for  the  revolution  of  1917. 
Course  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Regime,  1917  to  the 
present. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122. 

370a     Same  as  370.      (Credit  3  hours.) 

420  PROSEMINAR  IN  HISTORY 

2  hours  per  week.     (Credit  2  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59. 

A  reading  and  research  course  dealing  with  a  particular  phase  of 
history  with  considerable  attention  to  sources  and  historiography. 

Prerequisite:     History  121-122;  221-222  and  approval  of  instructor. 

421  THE  AGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

2  hours  per  week.      (Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  1957-58 

A  detailed  study,  with  some  use  of  primary  sources,  of  selected  prob- 
lems in  the  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional  periods.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  give  the  student  some  acquaintance  with  the  technique  and 
methodology  of  historical  research  and  writing. 

Prerequisite:     History  221-222;  and  approval  of  instructor. 

COURSES  IN  ECONOMICS,  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

ECONOMICS 
210     BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

3  hours  per  week.      (Credit  3  hours.)     Not  given  1958-59 

A  study  of  the  external  forms  of  the  business  unit;  internal  and 
functional  organization  of  the  corporation;  the  combination  movement; 
problems  of  business  administration. 

305     INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS 

3  hours  per  week.     (Credit  3  hours.)      First  Semester. 
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Designed  to  enable  the  student  to  evaluate  intelligently  contemporary 
economic  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  business 
organizations;  production  and  pricing;  the  banking  system;  and  national 
income  and  its  distribution. 

315     PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ECONOMICS 

3  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester 

A  study  of  economic  principles  and  problems  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  pubilc  finance,  agriculture,  population  growth,  labor,  international 
trade,  and  comparative  economic  systems. 

Prerequisite:     Economics  305. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

306  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  democratic 
government  in  our  contemporary  life. 

307  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)      Second  Semester. 

A  study  of  the  policies  pursued  and  methods  used  by  states  in  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  their  objectives  in  relations  with  other  states.  Attention  is 
given  to  sovereignty,  power  politics,  balance  of  power,  imperialism.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  organization  and  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Prerequisite:     Geography  103-104  and  History  121-122. 

308  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.)     Second  Semester. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  processes  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  Japan.  Some  attention 
is  given  to  the  smaller  social-democratic  states  of  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-221. 
351     INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THEORY 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59 

Political  thought  in  the  West  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  em- 
phasizing the  great  political  thinkers,  the  intellectual  movements  in  polit- 
ical theory,  and  their  role  in  shaping  the  ideologies  of  the  present  world. 

Prerequisite:  History  121-122. 

3  5  3     AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  2  hours.)     Not  offered  1958-59. 
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Origin  and  development  of  the  American  two-party  system.  Atten- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  activities  of  pressure  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, and  the  ensuing  effects  upon  the  party  system. 

3  5  5     THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.)     First  Semester  1958-59. 

Diplomatic  and  cultural  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American.  Emphasis  is  given  to  such  topics  as:  The  Pan-American 
Movement,  implementing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  advent  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Prerequisite     History  221-222. 

355a     Same  as  355. 

2  hours  per  week.     {Credit  3  hours.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

301     INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

3  hours  per  week.      {Credit  3  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  group  life  of  man.  Patterns  of  indivi- 
dual and  group  behavior,  social  interaction,  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  culture 
elements,  custom  and  fashion,  caste  and  social  classes,  patriarchal  and 
matriarchal  societies,  folkways,  family  and  tribal  organization  are  consid- 
ered. 

344     MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY 
2  hours  per  week.      {Credit  2  hours.) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  adult  and  of 
the  problems  of  physical,  mental  and  social  adjustment  in  conjugal  life. 
This  course  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the 
college  as  well  as  with  social  agencies  of  the  community.  (Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  only.) 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

2  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  361.  Course  description  on  page  47. 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3  hours  per  week. 

Credited  as  Education  3  54.  Course  description  on  page  50. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 

PRE-ADMISSION  COUNSELING 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  guidance  department  of  the 
high  schools  and  the  admissions  office  of  the  college.  Students  may  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  college  offerings  early  in  their  high  school 
course  and  work  toward  meeting  the  admissions  reguirements.  Direct 
contact  with  the  college  is  established  during  the  senior  year  in  high  school 
through  high  school  visits  to  the  campus  and  visits  of  college  representa- 
tives to  the  high  schools.  After  filing  an  application,  each  student  reports 
to  the  college  for  a  physical  examination  and  an  interview.  Results  of 
standardized  tests  as  well  as  the  complete  high  school  records  are  considered 
at  this  time. 

THE  FRESHMAN  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

Selected  faculty  members  serve  as  personal  and  professional  counselors 
to  freshman.  Personal  interviews,  group  meetings,  and  laboratory  exper- 
iences are  provided  to  promote  self -orientation  and  to  help  freshman  ex- 
plore interests  and  abilities  of  professional  significance.  This  program  of 
personal  and  professional  orientation  is  organized  and  administered  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  (See  Orientation  101-102  and 
109-110,  page  40  for  further  details.) 

THE  ADVISORY  PROGRAM  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  selects  his  faculty  ad- 
viser who  serves  for  the  remaining  years  the  student  is  in  college.  The  re- 
lationship between  student  and  adviser  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  his  own  special  needs  and  to  consider  them  with  his  adviser. 
The  student  has  an  understanding  adult  with  whom  he  may  discuss  per- 
sonal problems.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  instructors,  the  deans, 
or  other  officials  when  such  assistance  seems  desirable. 

VISITING  DAY  FOR  FRESHMAN  PARENTS 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  the  fall  semester,  parents  of  all  freshman 
students  are  invited  to  spend  an  afternoon  at  the  college.  This  occasion 
provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  tour  the  campus  and  to  meet  the 
faculty  and  other  students  and  their  parents. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Teachers  College  Students 

Since  students  entering  the  teachers  college  have  already  decided  on 
their  profession,  little  time  is  devoted  to  vocational  guidance  for  this  group. 
However,  if  a  student  is  advised  to  discontinue  his  preparation  for  teaching, 
he  is  assisted  in  investigating  other  opportunities  through  counseling  with 
advisers  and  the  members  of  the  administration.  When  possible,  contacts 
are  established  with  various  agencies  in  the  local  area  for  positions  or  for 
training  for  other  professions. 
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Junior  College  Students 

Prior  to  entrance  each  junior  college  student  is  asked  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  his  interests  and  his  educational  plans  after  two  years 
in  the  junior  college.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  and  usually  after  an 
interview  with  the  admissions  office,  the  student's  program  is  planned.  The 
catalogue  of  the  institution  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer  is  examined  to 
determine  the  prerequisites  that  he  should  complete  in  the  junior  college. 

The  orientation  course  for  junior  college  students  is  planned  to  assist 
students  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Vocational  tests  are  given.  On  the 
basis  of  these,  students  discuss  their  aptitudes  and  interests  in  various 
professions.  Career  conferences  are  held  on  the  campus,  affording  students 
opportunities  to  meet  and  talk  with  leaders  in  many  professions. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

The  supervisors  of  directed  teaching  furnish  the  seniors  with  whom 
they  work  information  concerning  placement  in  city  or  county  schools. 
The  dean  of  instruction  helps  to  coordinate  the  requests  from  superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  candidates  at  the  various  teaching  levels.  From  the 
registrar's  office  are  sent  out  complete  records  of  each  graduate  including  a 
summary  of  his  progress  in  the  college  and  a  full  report  of  his  student 
teaching. 

Through  the  advisory  program  junior  college  students  who  are  trans- 
ferring to  other  colleges  or  who  are  trying  to  find  positions  are  given 
assistance. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  the  college  physician,  a  full  time  register- 
ed nurse,  and  a  full  time  practical  nurse.  The  physician  maintains  regular 
office  hours  at  the  college  and  is  on  call  at  all  times. 

A  physical  examination  by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all 
students  at  the  time  of  admission  and  in  the  senior  year.  Additional  exami- 
nations are  given  when  conditions  warrant.  Annual  chest  x-rays  are  com- 
pulsory for  all  students.  A  student  is  expected  to  correct  remediable  defects 
immediately.  Failure  to  follow  the  physician's  instructions  may  jeopardize 
a  student's  status  in  the  college.  Health  education  and  prevention  of  dis- 
eases are  essential  parts  of  the  health  service. 

A  student  who  has  a  condition  or  disability  which  will  prevent  him 
from  later  qualifying  as  a  teacher  is  not  eligible  to  take  the  teachers  col- 
lege course. 

A  student  who  has  a  physcal  condition  which  prevents  complete 
participation  in  the  regular  physical  education  program  may  be  permitted 
upon  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards  to  take 
a  modified  program.  Such  a  program  would  give  the  student  the  fundamen- 
tals of  physical  education  necessary  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  jun- 
ior high  school. 

Medical  advice  and  office  treatment  are  free  to  all  students.  The  infir- 
mary contains  rooms  for  emergency  use. 
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In  case  of  contagious  diseases  parents  are  notified  and  are  required  to 
remove  the  student  from  the  campus  for  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  college  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  illness  of  sufficient 
seriousness  to  require  hospitalization,  x-rays,  or  special  treatment.  The 
college  does  not  assume  financial  responsibility  for  any  injury  incurred  on 
the  athletic  field  or  in  any  physical  education  class. 

The  children  attending  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School  have  the  advantages 
of  the  college  health  service. 

ACCIDENTAL  INJURY  REIMBURSEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  participate,  the  college 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  approved  insurance  company  to  cover 
the  students  against  any  accidental  injury  either  at  school  or  at  home  dur- 
ing the  college  year.  Participation  in  the  plan  is  voluntary  and  costs  approx- 
imately $4.50  for  women  and  $7.30  for  men.  Students  desiring  this  cover- 
age should  make  application  at  the  business  office. 

The  Student  Government  Association  allocates  funds,  at  its  option, 
towards  mitigating  expenses  arising  from  injuries  sustained  at  the  college 
or  in  connection  with  college  activities.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a 
committee  selected  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  insurance  plan. 

HOUSING  AND  BOARDING 

Residence  Halls  Policies 

There  are  not  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  students  who  wish 
to  live  at  the  college.  Priority  is  given  to  Maryland  residents  of  the  teachers 
college  program  who  live  beyond  commuting  distance.  And  only  when 
space  is  available  may  students  within  commuting  distance  or  out-of-state 
students  be  accommodated.  "When  the  residence  halls  are  filled  to  capacity 
students  may  board  in  Towson  at  approved  homes  with  the  permission  of 
the  college  authorities. 

To  qualify  for  living  on  campus,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
teachers  college,  carry  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit,  and 
maintain  a  "C"  average.  A  housing  committee  handles  all  exceptions  on 
an  individual  basis. 

Students  who  have  reserved  a  room  and  entered  a  residence  hall  may 
withdraw  to  become  day  students  only  in  case  of  change  of  residence,  or 
directed  teaching  in  their  home  areas.  An  adjustment  of  fees  is  made  in 
the  Business  Office  for  special  cases.  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  halls  during 
the  year,  students  on  the  waiting  list  may  be  admitted  according  to  their 
dates  of  application,  commuting  problems  or  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

All  residence  hall  students  are  expected  to  leave  the  halls  no  later 
than  twenty-four  hours  following  their  last  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  semester. 
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Residence  Accommodations 

Women  students  live  in  Newell,  Richmond  and  Prettyman  Halls.  Men 
students  reside  in  "Ward  and  West  Halls.  An  adjacent  cottage,  East,  houses 
a  few  upperclass  men. 

Residence  Hall  AcnvrriES 

Both  the  men  and  women  resident  students  in  their  respective  halls 
elect  as  their  governing  bodies  a  "Women's  Resident  Council  and  a  Men's 
Resident  Council.  There  are  also  two  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Women's 
Resident  Council  known  as  Prettyman  and  Newell-Richmond  Hall  House 
Councils.  These  councils  in  cooperation  with  the  residence  personnel  for- 
mulate policies  pertaining  to  group  living  and  arrange  a  program  of  activ- 
ities for  the  resident  students. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  attend  services  in  the  churches  of 
their  choice  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  the  local  clergymen. 

Students  who  are  absent  frequently  over  week-ends  miss  much  of  the 
education  that  living  at  college  affords.  Students  are  therefore  encouraged 
to  remain  on  the  campus  for  as  many  weekends  as  possible. 

AUTOMOBILE  REGULATIONS 

Parking  space  on  the  campus  is  limited  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for 
student  parking.  Day  students  who  use  cars  to  attend  the  college  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  cars  with  the  business  office  promptly.  Parking  is 
permitted  in  specified  areas  only,  and  students  violating  parking  regulations 
are  subject  to  fine  and  other  disciplinary  action. 

Junior  and  Senior  resident  men  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep  cars  on 
campus  must  secure  from  the  business  office  a  permit  which  is  issued  by  the 
business  manager  with  the  approval  of  the  Housing  Committee. 

Resident  women  are  permitted  to  have  cars  on  campus  only  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  Housing  Committee. 

LOCKER  AND  MAILING  FACILITIES 

A  limited  number  of  lockers  are  available  for  student  use.  The  col- 
lege assumes  no  responsibility  for  personal  property  placed  in  the  lockers. 
There  is  a  fifty  cent  locker  fee. 

Each  student  shares  a  mail  box  with  another  student.  There  is  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  the  mail  boxes. 

FINANCIAL  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS 

All  students  attending  the  college  receive  subsidy  from  the  state,  and 
residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  enrolled  in  the  teachers  college  pay  no 
tuition.  Still,  there  are  the  costs  of  residence  living,  transportation,  books 
and  other  incidental  matters  which  some  students  are  unable  to  meet.  Some 
students  may  secure  assistance  through  scholarship  funds.  Scholarship  and 
loan  funds  are  available  to  assist  such  students. 

SCHOLARSHEPS 

The  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum  Scholarships  were  established  by  the  will 
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of  Helen  Aletta  Linthicum,  widow  of  J.  Charles  Linthicum,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1886.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  and  the  college  committee  on  scholarships  and  loans. 

Both  freshmen  and  upperclassmen  in  the  teachers  college  program  are 
eligible  for  these  one  hundred  dollar  scholarships.  A  number  of  these  schol- 
arships have  been  set  aside  for  entering  freshmen.  High  School  seniors  who 
are  contemplating  entering  the  teachers  college  and  who  need  some  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  college  expenses  for  the  first  year  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Loans  and  Scholarships  for  application  blanks.  Such  applica- 
tions must  be  filed  no  later  than  April  15.  For  upperclassmen  there  are  ten 
or  more  Linthicum  scholarships.  The  number  varies  slightly  according  to 
the  income  from  the  fund.  Upperclassmen  apply  to  the  Committee  on  loans 
and  Scholarships. 

Freshmen  students  are  eligible  for  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  awarded 
each  year  by  the  Maryland  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Upperclass  students  may  receive  the  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  Endow- 
ment Scholarship.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  The  scholarship  was  established  in 
memory  of  Minnie  V.  Medwedeff  by  her  father.  Miss  Medwedeff  was  an 
instructor  in  the  college  from  1924  until  her  death  in  193  5. 

Loan  Funds 

Students  in  need  of  funds  to  meet  college  expenses  should  confer  with 
their  advisers  and  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  They  may  make 
requests  for  loans  by  applying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund  at  the  college,  unless  otherwse  stated.  Letters  of  recom- 
mendation must  be  filed  with  the  application.  Loans  are  made  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  and  can  be  renewed  until  after  the  student  has  received  a  teach- 
ing position. 

Four  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  college  students,  the  Albert 
S.  Cook  Scholarship  Loan  for  Freshmen,  the  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund, 
the  Student  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Edward  Moulton  Fund.  Certain  Maryland 
organizations  have  added  to  the  opportunities  for  students  to  secure  finan- 
cial aid  by  offering  loans  annually. 

The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, who  was  connected  with  the  college  for  fifty-five  years,  as  student, 
teacher,  principal  and  dean  of  women.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by 
gifts  from  the  alumni  association.  The  Sarah  E.  Richmond  Fund  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  funds  and  is  administered  by  a  special  alumni  committee 
consisting  of:  Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  Mrs.  Grace  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  George 
Schluderberg.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made  directly  to 
Miss  Carrie  Richardson,  5002  York  Road,  Baltimore  12,  Maryland,  or  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  committee  from  the  college. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  which  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty,  has  a  balance  of  $6,900,  and  was  made  up  by  contributions  from 
the  following:  the  Class  of  1925,  the  Normal  Literary  Society,  the  Pestaloz- 
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zi  Society,  the  Reese  Arnold  Memorial,  the  Lillian  Jackson  Memorial,  the 
Esther  Sheel  Memorial  (Class  of  1927),  the  Carpenter  Memorial,  the  Eu- 
nice K.  Crab  tree  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1931),  the  Pauline  Rutledge 
Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1934) ,  the  Pearle  Blood  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class 
of  1940) ,  the  1933  Gift  Loan  Fund  of  Faculty  and  Students,  the  Gertrude 
Carley  Memorial,  Washington  County  Alumni,  the  Grace  Boryer  Downin 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1941  Fund,  the  Martha  Richmond  Fund,  the  Tower 
Light  Fund,  the  M.  Clarice  Bersch  Fund  (gift  of  the  Class  of  1951),  and 
the  Bettie  Sipple  Fund  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Federation  of  "Women's 
Clubs.  The  Edward  Moulton  Fund,  established  in  memory  of  a  student 
of  the  Class  of  '57,  is  a  short  term  loan  fund  open  to  all  students,  interest 
free.  Make  application  to  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Student  Employment 

Opportunity  for  student  employment  on  the  campus  is  limited.  The 
college  discourages  part-time  employment  during  a  student's  first  semester 
in  attendance.  Students  desiring  part-time  employment  should  file  an 
application  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the  time  of  registration. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Participation  in  student  activities  is  recognized  and  encouraged  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  college  program. 

Student  Government  Association 

Enrollment  in  the  college  makes  one  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association.  This  is  the  official  coordinating  body  of 
all  student  organizations  and  activities.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  academ- 
ic freedom  and  student  rights;  to  stimulate  and  improve  a  democratic 
student  government;  to  improve  student  cultural,  social,  and  physical 
welfare;  and  to  foster  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
students  to  the  college,  community,  humanity,  and  God.  The  Gold  and 
White,  the  student  handbook,  is  published  yearly  as  an  official  guide. 

Student  Resident  Councils 

The  Men's  and  Women's  Resident  Councils,  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  resident  students,  are  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
standards  of  group  living  and  for  promoting  the  social  program  of  the 
residence  halls.  The  Resident  Director  and  her  assistants  cooperate  with 
these  groups. 

The  Student  Centre  Directory 

The  Student  Centre  Directory,  a  student-faculty  group,  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  of  the  Student  Centre. 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Freshman  Advisory  Council 

The  Freshmen  Advisory  Council  is  a  trained  group  of  upperclassmen 
who  assist  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  They 
plan  the  social  programs  for  Freshman  Week  and  act  as  student  counselors 
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to  small  groups  of  freshmen  in  matters  affecting  student  social  life. 
Marshals 

The  Marshals  are  a  service  group  assisting  at  convocations,  fire  drills, 
and  at  such  public  functions  as  the  commencement  exercises,  May  Day 
Celebration,  and  other  special  programs.  They  serve  also  as  guides  for  offi- 
cial visitors  and  at  conferences. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Interfaith  Council 

This  group  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  religious  organ- 
izations and  coordinates  all  the  religious  activities  on  the  campus. 

Interdenominational  Clubs 

The  Student  Christian  Association,  the  oldest  religious  organization  on 
the  campus,  seeks  to  unite  students  in  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church 
through  worship,  study  and  action. 

The  Inter- Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  attempts  through  prayer  and 
Bible  study  to  foster  personal  commitments  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Denominational  Organizations 
Baptist  Student  Union 
Canterbury  Club,  for  Episcopal  students 
Christain  Science  Club 
Jewish  Students  Association 
Lutheran  Students  Association 
Newman  Club,  for  Catholic   students 
"Wesley  Club,  for  Methodist  students 
"Westminster  Fellowship,  for  Presbyterian  students 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club,  the  largest  musical  organization  on  the  campus,  is  a 
chorus  of  men  and  women  students.  It  engages  in  choral  work  of  various 
types  and  performs  at  numerous  functions  on  and  off  campus. 

Men's  Chorus 

The  Men's  Chorus  is  open  to  all  men  students  who  like  to  meet  to- 
gether and  sing,  purely  for  enjoyment.  College  Songs  are  featured,  along 
with  Barbershop  Quartet  selections.  This  group  performs  for  various  pro- 
grams on  and  off  campus. 

Orchestra 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  affords  training  in  ensemble  work  for 
students  who  play  orchestral  instruments.  Those  especially  talented  and 
interested  may  participate  in  solo  and  small  group  work.  See  page  68. 
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Student   Christian    Association    Choir 

The  Student  Christian  Association  Choir  is  composed  of  resident 
women  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  interest.  The  choir  sings 
tor  various  programs  sponsored  by  the  Student  Christian  Association  and 
for  college  assemblies.  Frequently,  the  choir  is  invited  to  give  concerts  in 
some  of  the  churches  of  Baltimore  and  surrounding  communities. 

DRAMATIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Glen  Players 

The  Glen  Players,  the  dramatic  club  of  the  college,  presents  a  yearly 
program  of  one-act  and  full  length  plays. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  a  national  honorary  society  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  interests  in  drama  among  the  student  body. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CLUBS 

Art  Club 

The  Art  Club  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  both 
individually  and  in  groups.  The  club  at  times  carries  out  projects  for  the 
college. 

Future  Teachers  of  American 

The  M.  A.  Newell  Chapter  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  is  a  pro- 
fessional club  affiliated  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association. 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  is  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  interest  in  geography. 

The  International  Relations  Club 

The  International  Relations  Club  has  been  organized  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  problems  and  issues  of  the  day.  It  sponsors  the  delegation  of 
Towson  State  Teachers  College  to  the  annual  Mid-Atlantic  United  Nations 
Model  General  Assembly. 

Jazz  Club 

The  Jazz  Club  is  dedicated  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
American  jazz.  The  outstanding  event  of  the  organization's  activities  is 
the  annual  jazz  concert. 

Photography  Club 

The  Photography  Club  offers  the  students  an  opportunity  to  develop 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  camera.  Students  learn  to  process  their  own  films 
and  to  evaluate  their  pictures  in  terms  of  professional  criteria. 

Veterans'  Organization 

The  Veterans'  Organization  is  composed  of  students  who  have  actively 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
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ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

Every  student  is  a  member  of  either  the  Men's  or  Women's  Athletic 
Association. 

Mens'  Athletic  Association 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Conference,  and  the 
men's  competitive  teams  include  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  wrestling, 
track  and  tennis.  In  addition  to  an  intercollegiate  program  a  broad  intra- 
mural program  is  carried  out. 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

The  "Women's  Athletic  Association  sponsors  an  elective  program  and 
provides  activities  for  special  days.  The  elective  sports  are  hockey,  soccer, 
archery,  tennis,  basketball,  bowling,  badminton,  dancing,  volleyball,  soft- 
ball,  lacrosse,  swimming  and  golf. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Towers 

Towers  is  a  semi-annual  literary  magazine  which  encourages  creative 
writing  among  the  students. 

Tower  Light 

The  Tower  Light  is  the  bi-weekly  student  newspaper  publication  of 
the  college. 

Tower  Echoes 

Tower  Echoes  is  the  yearbook  sponsored  by  the  Student  Goverment 
Association  and  published  by  the  senior  class. 

PROGRAMS  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

The  Student  Government  Association  and  the  college  sponsor  a  series 
of  events  designed  to  enrich  the  educational  and  cultural  program  on  the 
campus.  The  programs  are  planned  jointly  by  the  program  committee  and 
the  student  assembly  committee.  Students,  faculty  and  interested  members 
of  the  community  are  invited  to  attend  these  events.  Included  in  the  series 
are  performances  by  musical  groups,  lectures  and  discussions  by  outstand- 
ing scholars  and  citizens,  art  exhibitions,  dance  demonstrations,  traditional 
and  commemorative  programs. 

HONOR  SOCIETY 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Epsilon  Alpha  Charter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society, 
was  installed  at  the  college  in  February  1940.  Students  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  membership  are  eligible  for  election  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  there  was  a  local  honor  society  at  the  college,  Chi  Alpha  Sigma. 
Its  alumni  members  are  welcome  at  the  meetings  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

President -.     Wendell  D.  Allen,  Baltimore 

Vice-President:     Jerome  Framptom,  Jr.,  Federalsburg 

Secretary  and  State  Superintendent  of  Schools:  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr. 

Members:     Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Cole,  Chevy  Chase 
William  A.  Gunter,  Cumberland 
Dwight  O.  W.  Holmes,  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Richard  Marcus,  Pikesville 
George  C.  Rhoderick,  Middletown 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

Orreelle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

Flossdz  Jones,  Registrar 

Karl  J.  Moser,  Business  Manager 

Genevieve  Heagney,  Principal,  Lida  Lee  Tall  School 

Earthel  E.  Anderson,  Resident  Director 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  Dietitian 

Maurice  W.  Richardson,  Chief  Engineer 

Audley  R.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Frank  D.  Gant,  Maintenance  Supervisor 

FACULTY  AND  STAFF,   1957-1958 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  President 

A.B.,   Western   Maryland   College;    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  LL.D.,  Western  Maryland  College 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Dean  of  Instruction 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;   M.A.,   Stanford  University;   Ph.D.,   University 

of  Pennsylvania;  LL.D.,  Doane  College 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 

Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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Robert  W.  Abendroth,  Education 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.  Ed.,  University  of  Vermont;  graduate  study, 

Temple  University 

Earthel  E.  Anderson,  Resident  Director 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

*  ^Howard  B.  Anderson,  Education 

B.A.,  Western  Washington  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Allene  B.  Archer,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia;  graduate 
study,  Harvard  University;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Cornell  University 

John  R.  Bareham,  Physical  Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;    graduate    study,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University 

George  A.  Beishlag,  Geography 

A.B.,  Wayne  University;  M.A.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland 

L.  Edward  Bevins,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Corinne  T.  Bize,  Health,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Marjorie  F.  Bleul,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Loyola  College 

Pearle  Blood,  Geography 

B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Chicago 

John  P.  Bollinger,  Music 

B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester;  M.M.,  School 

of  Music,  University  of  Michigan;  graduate  study,  University  of  Iowa 

*  Arthur  W.  Brewington,  Speech 

A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers 

*Thelma  S.  Brewington,  Speech 

B.A.,  Cotner  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  graduate  study, 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  New  York  University,  University 
of  Missouri 

*On  leave,  1957-58 

**  Appointed  for  second  semester,  1957-58 
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Grayson  S.  Burrier,  Education 

A.B.,  Catawaba  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Drury  H.  Cargill,  News  Bureau,  English 

B.J.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  Psychology,  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

George  C.  Coleman,  Social  Sciences 

A.B.,  The  College  of  the  Ozarks;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D., 

State  University  of  Iowa 

David  L.  Cornthwaite,  Education 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Louis  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  Physical  Science 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Eunice  K.  Crabtree,  English 

A.B.,    M.A.,    George    Washington    University;    Ed.D.,    Johns    Hopkins 

University 

Compton  N.  Crook,  Biological  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Jane  Daniels,  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Norman  R.  Diffenderfer,  Geography 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebra- 
ska; graduate  study,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  Duro,  Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Syracuse  University;  graduate  study,  New  York  Univer- 
sity 

*  Georgia  D.  Economou,  English 

B.A.,  Scripps  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Joseph  A.  Falco,  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Duquesne  University;  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

David  Firman,  Geography,  Social  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland 

Regina  I.  Fitzgerald,  Kindergarten  Education 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

*  Appointed  for  first  semester,  1957-58 
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Richard  G.  Frost,  English 
B.A.,  M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College 
Katharine  Gilcoyne,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  grad- 
uate study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

*W.  Frank  Guess,  English 

A.B.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

William  H.  Hartley,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Junior  High 

School 

B.S.,  Springfield  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Charles  A.  Haslup,  Music 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Ruth  H.  Hazard,  Assistant  Librarian 

Library  Certificate,  Geneseo  State  Teachers  College;  B.S.,  New  York 

University 

Mahlon  Howard  Hellerich,  History 

Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  L.  Holler,  Education 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Frostburg;  graduate  study,  Western 

Maryland  College 

Nina  Hughes,  English 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of 
America;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

Harry  M.  Hutson,  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Flossdz  Jones,  Registrar 

A.B.,  Judson  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Mary  Catherine  Kahl,  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  University  of 

Wisconsin 

Earl  W.  Killian,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  New  York  University 

*On  leave,  first  semester,  1957-58 
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William  C.  Kramer,  Drama,  Speech 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

John  Smith  Lewis,  English 

A.B.,  Harvard  University;  A.M.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 

University 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  Music 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Frank  A.  Mann,  Psychology,  Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Curtis  V.  Martin,  Geography 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton;  M.A.,  Clark  University;  graduate 

study,  Clark  University 

John  Carter  Matthews,  History 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  W.  McCleary,  History 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Samson  McDowell,  Jr.,  Biological  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Lloyd  D.  Miller,  Art 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  graduate  study, 

New  York  University 

Jean  C.  Melnor,  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.S.  in  Library  Science,  Syracuse  University 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  Physical  Education,  Director  of  Athletics 

B.  Phys.  Ed.,  Springfield  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 

George  Washington  University 

John  B.  Mitchell,  Art 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

"Harold  E.  Moser,  Director  of  Testing  Services,  Psychology 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Karl  J.  Moser,  Business  Manager 

B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Washington 

University;  graduate  study,  George  Washington  University,  University  of 

Maryland 

Francis  J.  Mueller,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Loyola  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

*On  leave,  second  semester  1957-58 
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Harold  E.  Mum  a,  Biological  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Samuel  H.  Nass,  Art 

B.S.,  Ohio  University;  M.F.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Edward  Neulander,  Psychology,  Education 

B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D.,  Cornell 

University 

Faynelle  Newland,  Assistant  Resident  Director 

B.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.  A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
William  F.  Nugent,  History,  Admissions 

M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  graduate  study,  Trinity  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin 

Lois  D.  Odell,  Biological  Science 

A.B.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity 

Charles  C.  Onion,  Social  Sciences 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  B.M.,  MacPhail  School  of  Music;  M.A., 
University    of    Colorado;     graduate    study,    University    of    Minnesota 

^"William  J.  O'Sullivan,  Speech 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

William  F.  Pelham,  Physical  Science 

B.Ch.E.,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Patrick  C.  Phelan,  Jr.,  College  Physician 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Stanley  M.  Pollack,  Art 

B.S.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  Librarian 

A.B.,  Susquehanna  University;  B.S.,  in  Library  Science,  Drexel  Institute 

of  Technology;  M.A.  in  Library  Science,  University  of  Michigan 

Carl  Reitenbach,  Health 

B.S.,   State  University  Teachers   College,   Cortland,   New   York;   M.A., 
New  York  University 
Mary  E.  Roach,  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Edward  I.  Rubendall,  Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Illinois  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

*  Appointed  for  1957-58 
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Marion  Stiles  Sargent,  English 

A.B.,  Trinity  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas 

Harvey  L.  Saxton,  Education 

B.S.,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Connecticut 

Ellen  E.  Smith,  Assistant  Librarian 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville;  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton 

*Jack  H.  Smith,  Speech 

B.S.,  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska 
Ruth  L.  Smith,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Kindergarten-Primary 
A.B.,  M.A.,  George  "Washington  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 

Kenneth  T.  Stringer,  Biological  Science 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Director  of  Admissions 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University;  study  University  of  Barcelona 

Beatrice  J.  Thearle,  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  graduate  study,  University  of  Maryland 
Zenith  Hurst  Velie,  Kindergarten  Education 

B.Mus.,  Palmer  College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Maryland;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Northwestern  University,  Syracuse  University 

Marvin  C.  Volpel,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Western  Michigan  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Ernst  O.  von  Schwerdtner,  Modern  Languages 
A.B.,  St.  John's  College;  graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Mariana  H.  Ward,  Director  of  Health  Services 
R.N.,  Oglethorpe  Sanitarium;  B.S.,  Western  Reserve  University 
Elsie  P.  Wasson,  Dietitian 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Emma  E.  Weyforth,  Music 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Walter  W.  Williamson,  Education 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College;  Ed.M.,  Temple  University;  Ed.D.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

*  Appointed  for  19S7-58 
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Amy  Winslow,  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Earlham  College;  B.L.S.,  New  York  State  Library  School;  M.A. 

Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago 

Hazel  E.  Woodward,  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University;  graduate  study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Phineas  P.  "Wright,  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  graduate 

study,  University  of  Virginia 

Arthur  C.  Yarbrough,  Jr., 

B.S.,  Georgia  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers; graduate  study,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Merle  Yoder,  Assistant  Librarian 

Diploma  in  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University;  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland 

Mildred  Zindler,  Art 

A.B.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Genevieve  Heagney,  'Principal 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University 

Charles  Tinari,  Assistant  Principal 

B.Ed.,  New  Paltz  State  Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University; 

graduate  study,  New  York  University 

Elsie  H.  Ludlow,  Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Adele  E.  Hurshman,  First  Grade 

B.S.,  Millersville  State  Teachers  College;  M.Ed.,  Temple  University 

Claire  R.  Spurr,  First  Grade 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Towson 

Ella  Bramblett,  Second  Grade 

B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers 

F.  Peter  Galley,  Third  Grade 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

C.  Gladys  Hughes,  Fourth  Grade 

A.B.,  Women's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  graduate  study,  New  York  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
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Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  Fiffh  Grade 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

A.  Isabel  Wilner,  Librarian 

B.A.,  William  Smith  College;  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology 
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SUPERVISING  TEACHERS  IN 

STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS 

1957  -  1958 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  History,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Betty  Alevizitos,  Grade  Tivo,  Northwood  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Thurston  Atkins,  Grade  Five,  Montebello  Elementary  School 

Miss  Lois  Barber,  Science,  Woodbourne  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Barnard,  Grade  Three,  Oakleigh  Elementary  School 

Miss  Shelley  Bernhardt,  Grade  Three,  Villa  Cresta  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barton,  Grade  Two,  Lincolnshire  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Terry  Biller,  Science,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Lillian  Blum,  Geography,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Christine  R.  Bobo,  Grade  Five,  Loch  Raven  Elementary 

Mrs.  Frances  Brookes,  Grade  Four,  Dundalk  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Marvin  Browning,  Math-Science,  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Bush,  Core,  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Caplan,  Grade  Five,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Elementary 

School 
Mr.  Isadore  Cohen,  Mathematics,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 
Miss  Bernice  Cronin,  Kindergarten,  Gardenville  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Anna  Cella,  Grade  Four,  Fallstaff  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Chabinak,  Grade  Five,  Villa  Cresta  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  English,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Mariesther  A.  Dando,  Grade  Two,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Mr.  John  Day,  Core,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 
Miss  Dolores  J.  Deardorff,  Grade  Six,  Oliver  H.  Perry  Elementary 

School 
Mrs.  Leonore  Dickman,  Grade  Three,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Elementary 

School 
Mrs.  Joyce  DiDomenico,  History,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Diehl,  Grade  Five,  Fallstaff  Elementary  School 
Miss  Nancy  T.  Dolan,  Grade  One,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Merrill  T.  Egger,  Grade  Four,  Westowne  Elementary  School 
Mr.  William  Farley,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Helen  Frese,  Mathematics,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Charles  Gerhart,  Social  Studies,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Catherone  C.  Gill,  Grade  One,  Rogers  Forge  Elementary 
Mrs.  Frances  Gleichmann,  Grade  Six,  Armistead  Elementary  School 
Miss  June  Glisan,  Grade  Four,  East  Frederick  Elementary  School 
Mrs.  Grace  Henderson,  Mathematics,  Hampstead  Hills  Junior  High 

School 
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Mr.  Wilson  Herrara,  Core,  Sudbrook  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Hopper,  Grade  Four,  Liberty  Elementary  School 

Miss  Mina  Horn,  Grade  Four,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Robert  Huber,  Core,  Parkville  Annex  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Dorothy  Huth,  Mathematics,  Clif ton  Park  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Herman  Jackson,  Grade  Five,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Miss  Sophia  Joffe,  History,  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Virginia  Johnston,  Grade  Six,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Donald  Kelbaugh,  Science,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  William  Kildow,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Leon  Klompus,  Social  Sttidies,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Helen  Ludwig,  English,  Robert  Poole  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Franklin  Lynch,  Core,  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Doris  Magaha,  English,  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Helen  Manos,  Science,  Clif  ton  Park  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mansfield,  Kindergarten,  Fallstaff  Elementary  School 

Miss  Mary  A.  Metz,  Kindergarten,  Tench  Tilghman  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Moler,  Grade  Two,  Villa  Cresta  Elementary  School 

Miss  Rosalie  Moody,  Science,  Clif  ton  Park  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Louis  Mulligan,  Geography,  Pimlico  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Helen  Nitkoski,  Grade  One,  Margaret  Brent  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Margaret  Payne,  Core,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Marie  Phelldppy,  Kindergarten,  Salem  Avenue  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Robert  Prince,  Core,  Sudbrook  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Louise  Quam,  Grade  Three,  Windsor  Hills  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Rattan,  Grade  Three,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Idelle  Riefle,  Kindergarten,  Montebello  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Howard  Ritter,  Science,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Don  Rogerson,  Grade  Six,  Westowne  Elementary  School 

Miss  Annie  Royer,  Grade  Three,  Margaret  Brent  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Margaret  Rudiger,  Grade  Six,  Leith  Walk  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Frieda  Schaefer,  Grade  Three,  Loch  Raven  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Calvert  Schlick,  Social  Studies,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Virginia  Schorr,  Kindergarten,  William  Paca  Elementary  School 

Miss  Mildren  Shanklin,  Grade  Two,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Jane  Sheridan,  Core,  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Dorothy  Shindle,  Mathematics,  Sudbrook  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Edith  Sloop,  Core,  Towson  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Thelma  Smerkar,  Grade  One,  Leith  Walk  Elementary  School 

Miss  Dorothy  Smith,  English,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Martita  Smith,  Grade  Six,  Parkville  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Shirley  Smith,  Grade  Two,  Waverly  Elementary  School 
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Mrs.  Ruth  Stackhouse,  Grade  Six,  Thomas  S.  Stone  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Erma  Staixard,  Special  Education,  Franklin  Elementary  School 

Miss  Ruth  Stanley,  Kindergarten,  Antietam  Street  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Louis  Stern,  Mathematics,  Garrison  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Edith  Stark,  Grade  Two,  Lyndhurst  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Clifton  Streat,  Mathematics,  Sudbrook  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Elsie  Streett,  Core,  Parkville  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Flora  Turner,  Geography,  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Aldona  Vanderlain,  English,  Patterson  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  John  Wheeler,  Math-Science,  Parkville  Annex  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Janice  Wickless,  Grade  Six,  North  Frederick  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Howard  Wise,  History,  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Bernard  Yaffe,  English,  General  Henry  Lee  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Polly  Young,  Grade  Three,  Hampden  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Harry  Zemel,  Grade  Six,  Liberty  Elementary  School 

Miss  Mary  Ziers,  English,  Garrison  Junior  High  School 

Miss  Iris  Zimmerman,  Grade  One,  Rodgers  Forge  Elementary  School 

OTHER  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Adda  L.  Gilbert,  Administrative  Assistant 

Patricia  L.  Faber,  Stenographer 

Marguerite  S.  German,  Stenographer 

Lindsay  Ann  Leedy,  Stenographer 

Arline  P.  Wildason,  Stenographer 

John  S.  Gwynn,  Reproduction  Machines  Operator 

Frances  Gill,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Office  of  Dean  of  Instruction 

Kathryn  S.  Gordon,  Stengrapher,  Office  of  Dean  of  Students 

Lela  B.  Magness,  Stenographer,  Office  of  Directors  of  Student  Teaching 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 

C.  Elizabeth  Owings,  Stenographer-Secretary 
Gayle  E.  Webb,  Stenographer 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Margaret  G.  Barall,  Principal  Account  Clerk 
Jane  E.  Eagler,  Senior  Account  Clerk 
Geraldine  Jaworski,  Senior  Account  Clerk 
Hazel  T.  Wilson,  Junior  Account  Clerk 
Helen  V.  Redel,  Stenographer,  Accounting 
William  M.  Farley,  Post  Office  Clerk 
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REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 

Agnes  T.  Debaugh,  Assistant  Registrar 

Ethel  L.  Richmond,  Stenographer, 

Ann  L.  Kelleher,  Typist 

Dorothy  E.  Lohr,  Typist 

Ruth  S.  Davis,  Receptionist  and  Switchboard  Operator 

ALBERT  S.  COOK  LIBRARY 

Bernice  K.  Cox,  Library  Assistant 
Marian  Pace,  Library  Assistant 
Mildred  P.  Whiteford,  Senior  Typist 

LIDA  LEE  TALL  SCHOOL 

Winifred  N.  Baker,  Stenographer-Secretary,  Principal's  Office 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Mary  E.  Basler,  Supervisor  of  Residence,  Newell  Hall 
Florence  Perrine,  Supervisor  of  Residence,  Richmond  Hall 
Virginia  K.  Tilghman,  Supervisor  of  Residence,  Prettyman  Hall 
Josephine  Wagemann,  Supervisor  of  Residence,  Ward  Hall 

*  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Smith,  Counselors,  West  Hall 

*  Charles  L.  Robbins,  Student  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Residence,  East 

Hall 
Ethel  C.  Gardner,  Assistant  Dietitian 
Elizabeth  E.  Starr,  Stenographer,  Newell  Hall  Office 

HEALTH  CENTRE 

Ella  R.  Lefler,  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

STUDENT  CENTRE 

Sue  W.  Richardson,  Book  Shop  Manager 
Rose  Lee  Gilbert,  Book  Shop  Assistant 
Helen  A.  Jensen,  "Snack  Bar"  Manager 

*  Nancy  Walbeck,  Student  Centre  Hostess 
*Mattd2  E.  Ward,  Student  Centre  Hostess 

*  Mildred  P.  Owens,  Student  Centre  Hostess 


*  Part-time 
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GRADUATES 

Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees  —  June  9,  1957 

Natalie  Abrams,  Baltimore  City 

Edward  Lawerence  Allridge,  Baltimore  County 

Anthony  John  Anastasi,  Baltimore  County 

Herbert  Sidney  August,  Baltimore  City 

William  Arthur  Bailey,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Shirley  Ann  Ballantine,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Barbara  Barshack,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Edith  Bartley,  Kent  County 

Norman  Gerald  Baylus,  Baltimore  City 

Barbara  Lynn  Beachley,  Harford  County 

Charles  Thomas  Beck,  Baltimore  City 

Jean  Mary  Beckman,  Baltimore  City 

Charlotte  Ann  Beckwith,  Baltimore  County 

Harold  Berger,  Baltimore  City 

James  Bernard  Bernschein,  Baltimore  City 

Lois  Virginia  Bitner,  Washington  County 

Helen  Minerva  Bittrolff,  Prince  George's  County 

Luella  Elizabeth  Bivens,  Washington  County 

Katherine  Louisa  Borchers,  Carroll  County 

Clara  Mae  Bowie,  Charles  County 

Shirley  Anne  Bowling,  Charles  County 

Nadine  Elizabeth  Brooks,  Baltimore  County 

Nancy  Ann  Brown,  Baltimore  County 

Kathleen  Rose  Brown,  Baltimore  City 

Allen  Harvey  Bryant,  Baltimore  County 

John  Alfred  Butler,  Baltimore  City 

Eleanore  Cadle,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Alford  Robus  Carey,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 

Margaret  Lucille  Carr,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Jannine  Marie  Chapdelaine,  Prince  George's  County 

Ruth  Carolyn  Claflin,  Baltimore  City 

Sally  Ann  Wagner  Clayton,  Baltimore  County 

Perry  Lee  Conley,  Baltimore  City 

Maguerite  Hans  Costello,  Baltimore  County 

Orlan  Cowan,  Washington  County 

Patricia  Grace  Crum,  Frederick  County 

Shirley  May  Curtain,  Baltimore  City 
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Stanley  Laurence  Curtain,  Baltimore  City 

Marcia  Mulford  Dandy,  Baltimore  County 

Elaine  Anderson  Davis,  Baltimore  County 

Mary  Ann  DeLauder,  Washington  County 

Carol  Lee  Delp,  Baltimore  County 

Phyllis  Marie  Dennis,  Harford  County 

Domenica  Marie  DeSimone,  Baltimore  City 

Dawn  Dolores  Ddcon,  Baltimore  City 

Lucille  Mary  D'Onofrio,  Baltimore  City 

Earl  Eugene  Dorn,  Harford  County 

Letitia  Lee  Dryden,  Baltimore  City 

Hyatt  Alpheous  Duke,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Kaliope  Dolly  Economides,  Baltimore  City 

Cyrile  Stissa  Ehrlich,  Baltimore  City 

Gloria  Rose  Evangelisti,  Baltimore  County 

Mignon  Kann  Farb,  Baltimore  City 

Jose  Feltman,  Baltimore  City 

John  Christopher  Fiege,  Baltimore  County 

Rose  Marie  Finkel,  Anne  Arundel  County 

Peggy  Nell  Fiorello,  Baltimore  City 

Carolyn  Elizabeth  Fischbach,  Baltimore  County 

Mary  King  Fishpaw,  Baltimore  City 

Elizabeth  Ann  Foard,  Harford  County 

Betty  Marie  Franklin,  Carroll  County 

Michael  Andrew  Franko,  Harford  County 

Barbara  Lee  Frantz,  Baltimore  County 

Kenneth  Morris  Gahs,  Baltimore  County 

Frank  Paul  Galeone,  Baltimore  City 

Irene  Rhoda  Gamerman,  Baltimore  City 

"Wilford  Leroy  Gapetz,  Baltimore  County 

Mary  Elinore  Gareis,  Baltimore  County 

Joyce  Eloise  Geer,  Baltimore  County 

Leonard  Craig  Gerhard,  Baltimore  City 

Donald  Emil  Giese,  Baltimore  City 

James  Paul  Glass,  Prince  George's  County 

Lois  Anderson  Goedeke,  Baltimore  City 

Georgene  Ann  Gonzales,  Prince  George's  County 

Beryl  Rabinowitz  Gottesman,  Baltimore  City 

"Walter  Franklin  Gover,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 

Irene  Annette  Klaff  Greenberg,  Baltimore  City 

Rosalie  Greenberg,  Baltimore  City 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Haase,  Baltimore  City 
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Patricia  Ann  Hagan,  Baltimore  County 
Pierce  Barany  Hamilton,  Baltimore  City 
Anna  Marie  Hanson,  Montgomery  County 
Wayne  Ridgley  Harman,  Carroll  County 
Beatrice  Edith  Harris,  Baltimore  City 
Hugh  Child  Harris,  Baltimore  City 
Joyce  Elaine  Harris,  Prince  George's  County 
LaRue  Potter  Hart,  Baltimore  City 
Shirley  Agnes  Hart  well,  Baltimore  City 
Hilda  Weiner  Hellman,  Baltimore  City 
Sandra  Sue  Hoffmaster,  Frederick  County 
Donald  Bruce  Hofler,  Baltimore  City 
Carl  Bennett  Holdefer,  Baltimore  County 
Harriet  Merle  Honikberg,  Baltimore  City 
Donald  Kenneth  Hughes,  Baltimore  City 
Emilie  Marie  Janata,  Baltimore  City 
VrviAN  Mae  Jarrell,  Baltimore  County 
Everett  Grant  Jar  vis,  Baltimore  County 
Bessie  Dolores  Jenkins,  Baltimore  County 
Oscar  Charles  Jensen,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
John  Joseph  Jones,  Harford  County 
Donald  Henry  Kahrs,  Baltimore  City 
Norma  Jean  Kalkreuth,  Baltimore  County 
Ann  Emily  Katenkamp,  Baltimore  County 
Wanda  Elizabeth  Keller,  Frederick  County 
Merreen  Earl  Kelly,  Baltimore  County 
Virginia  Lowe  Kendall,  Harford  County 
Michael  Phild?  Kennedy,  Frederick  County 
Margaret  Elizareth  Kent,  Baltimore  County 
Kay  Kershman,  Baltimore  City 
Joan  Barker  Knapp,  Baltimore  County 
Mary  Louise  Kroh,  Baltimore  City 
Jack  Mayer  Lachman,  Baltimore  City 
Koula  Kathryn  Lallas,  Baltimore  City 
Iris  Virginia  Langdon,  Baltimore  County 
Bruce  William  Lewis,  Montgomery  County 
Jane  Mason  Lilley,  Cecil  County 
Ludrick  Webb  Linkous,  Baltimore  City 
Richard  Calvin  Litsinger,  Baltimore  City 
Virginia  Ann  Long,  Harford  County 
John  Francis  Lynch,  Baltimore  City 
June  Lorine  Macauley,  Baltimore  City 
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Joyce  Marie  MacCauley,  Cecil  County 
Sally  Ann  Mack,  Prince  George's  County 
"William  Maczis,  Baltimore  City 
Janet  Marie  Mahaley,  Carroll  County 
Philip  Henry  Mancuso,  Baltimore  City 
Phyllis  Henschen  Mann,  Baltimore  City 
Madeline  Marchione,  Baltimore  County 
Dorothy  Keller  Markline,  Harford  County 
Roger  Linwood  Marks,  Charles  County 
Joseph  Marschner,  Baltimore  City 
Raeann  Boone  Martin,  Washington  County 
Marcia  Ann  Master,  Baltimore  City 
Bernard  Mazer,  Baltimore  City 
Carole  Grim  McBrien,  Baltimore  County 
Rebecca  Kay  McCutcheon,  Frederick  County 
Hugh  Canice  McGuire,  Baltimore  City 
Sally  Sapoch  Mengle,  Baltimore  City 
Melvin  August  Metzger,  Baltimore  County 
Saranna  Catherine  Miller,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
Sydney  Lois  Miller,  Baltimore  City 
Thomas  "William  Minnich,  Baltimore  City 
Edmund  Lee  Mitzel,  Baltimore  County 
Karen  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  Baltimore  City 
Beryl  Ohen  Moore,  Baltimore  County 
Patricia  Cockrell  Moore,  Baltimore  County 
Clarence  Albert  Morey,  Jr.,  Harford  County 
Joan  Marcia  Morrow,  Baltimore  City 
Michael  John  Mostakis,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Carroll  Moulton,  Baltimore  City 
Frances  Nadelman,  Baltimore  City 
Barbra  Miriam  Nathanson,  Baltimore  City 
Theresa  Marie  Neas,  Baltimore  City 
Elizabeth  Lee  Noble,  Prince  George's  County 
Avis  Ann  Nock,  Wicomico  County 
Jo  Ann  Nolen,  Baltimore  County 
Nancy  Lee  Normine,  Baltimore  County 
Joseph  Notarangelo,  Baltimore  City 
Nancy  Ann  Ocker,  Washington  County 
Mary  Joan  Norris  O'Hara,  Baltimore  City 
Robert  William  Oliver,  Baltimore  City 
Lane  Earl  Orandle,  Baltimore  City 
Betty  Phdllips  Parks,  Dorchester  County 
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Patricia  Ann  Phillips,  Montgomery  County 
Mary  Ellen  Placht,  Baltimore  City 
Myra  Powell,  Worcester  County 
Ronald  Herbert  Powell,  Baltimore  City 
Patricia  Ann  Powers,  Washington  County 
Dennis  James  Psoras,  Baltimore  City 
Dorothy  Ann  Putman,  Frederick  County 
Iris  Elizabeth  Rayfield,  Baltimore  City 
Pearl  Griffin  Reed,  Baltimore  County 
Roberta  Frances  Reed,  Prince  George's  County 
Robert  Joseph  Remolde,  Baltimore  City 
Walter  Edward  Reuschling,  Baltimore  City 
Elise  Louise  Reutter,  Baltimore  City 
Miriam  Garner  Reynolds,  Prince  George's  County 
Mary  Jo  Robb,  Carroll  County 
Sally  Roberts,  Baltimore  City 
Harriet  Linda  Rodbell,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Ann  Rogers,  Baltimore  County 
Nancy  Thomasson  Rogers,  Baltimore  City 
Donald  Lee  Rollins,  Baltimore  City 
Gladys  Shirley  Rori,  Washington  County 
Rita  Roseman,  Baltimore  City 
Beverly  Lou  Rueffel,  Baltimore  City 
Joan  Edythe  Runkle,  Baltimore  County 
Helen  Rynars,  Baltimore  City 
Charlotte  Elaine  Saylor,  Carroll  County 
Mildred  Ann  Schofer,  Baltimore  City 
Helene  Ziegler  Scott,  Baltimore  County 
Dorothy  May  Seibert,  Baltimore  City 
Dorothy  Mae  Shipley,  Baltimore  City 
Katharine  Henrietta  Smith,  Baltimore  City 
William  Gilmore  Smith,  Baltimore  County 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Baltimore  County 
Melvtn  Alfonso  Soboleski,  Baltimore  City 
Vada  Ann  Sorflaten,  Queen  Anne's  County 
Claire  Randle  Spurr,  Baltimore  City 
Joan  Cromwell  Stall,  Baltimore  County 
Charlotte  Ruth  Stansfeeld,  Baltimore  County 
Charlotte  Dunn  Steers,  Baltimore  County 
Alice  Jean  Stine,  Frederick  County 
Elizabeth  Col  well  Stintz,  Baltimore  County 
Colleen  Elaine  Stokely,  Baltimore  County 
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Arlyne  Lebowitz  Stoler,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Arthur  Stonesifer,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Elizabeth  Ackerman  Stout,  Baltimore  County 
Sally  Lou  Street,  Baltimore  County 
Ann  Lee  Stricklin,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Shirley  Marie  Strube,  Baltimore  County 
Elizabeth  Jane  Staurt,  Prince  George's  County 
Janet  Elaine  Taylor,  Baltimore  City 
Robert  George  Taylor,  Baltimore  City 
Irene  Ann  Thomas,  Baltimore  County 
Frank  Bernard  Tondrick,  Baltimore  County 
Willis  Clayton  Tull,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Erma  Tzomedes,  Baltimore  City 
Joan  Marie  Uhl,  Baltimore  City 
Jo  Ann  Vance,  Washington  County 
Joan  Agnes  Walter,  Frederick  County 
Patricia  Louise  Waters,  Baltimore  City 
Walter  Irving  Weber,  Baltimore  City 
Madaline  Ann  Webster,  Capon  Bridge,  W.  Va. 
Robert  Lee  Webster,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Barbara  Weddle,  Frederick  County 
Sylvia  Ann  Weis,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Virginia  Welsh,  Baltimore  County 
Barbara  Ann  Westervelt,  Baltimore  County 
Evelyn  Esther  White,  Baltimore  County 
Jean  Beverly  Wiefenbach,  Baltimore  City 
Charlotte  Anne  Willson,  Kent  County 
Anne  Marie  Wilson,  Baltimore  City 
Sylvester  Francis  Wisniewski,  Baltimore  City 
Shirley  Lee  Wittig,  Baltimore  City 
Charles  Ronald  Woessner,  Baltimore  City 
Barbara  Ruth  Wolf,  Baltimore  City 
Dorothy  Hill  Wolfkdll,  Baltimore  County 
Thomas  Allen  Wright,  Charles  County 
David  Grant  Yingling,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
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Fifth  Year  Student 

Jeanette  Smith  Woods,  Baltimore  City 

A.B.  West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS— JUNE  9,  1957 

Rose  Marie  Ardison,  Baltimore  County 
Patricia  Ann  Bond,  Baltimore  City 
Louis  Brilliant,  Baltimore  City 
Joseph  Boney  Brown,  Jr.,  Baltimore  County 
Neale  Gordon  Colder,  Baltimore  City 
Nellie  Dare  Cornwell,  Harford  County 
Margaret  Lynn  Goheen,  Baltimore  City 
Rona  Goldman,  Baltimore  City 
Mary  Elizabath  Harmeyer,  Harford  County 
Lewis  Philip  Heck,  Anne  Arundel  County 
Thomas  Gordon  Hutchins,  Baltimore  County 
Phdlip  Edward  Ireland,  Baltimore  County 
Harriett  Kathryn  Jacobs,  Baltimore  City 
John  Bruce  Johnson,  Baltimore  City 
Marilyn  Ruth  Jones,  Baltimore  City 
Frances  Ellen  Meller,  Baltimore  City 
Francis  Leroy  Noel,  Baltimore  County 
Allan  Wayne  Schaeffer,  Anne  Arundel  County 
David  Franklin  Scudder,  Baltimore  City 
Alan  Ewart  Williams,  Jr.,  Baltimore  City 
Gerald  Thomas  Williams,  Baltimore  County 
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i^enior     \—*lass     \-)fficers    of     1957 

President  John  Joseph  Jones 

Vice  President  John  Francis  Lynch 

Secretary    Mary  Louise  Kroh 

Treasurer  Carole  Grim  McBrien 


lass 


<yVietnbers    of    the    C^r actuating    C— la 
<^lectea    to    <Jvappa    JLjelta      J"^i 

Charlotte  Ann  Beckwith  Patricia  Cockrell  Moore 

James  Bernard  Bernschein  Albert  Clarence  Morey,  Jr. 

Katherine  Louisa  Borchers  Michael  John  Mostakis 

Jannine  Marie  Chapdelaine  Barbara  Miriam  Nathanson 

Marguerite  Hans  Costello  Jo  Ann  Nolen 

Carolyn  Elizabeth  Fishbach  Nancy  Ann  Ocker 

Mary  Elinore  Gareis  Patricia  Ann  Phillips 

Anna  Marie  Hanson  Claire  Randel  Spurr 

Sandra  Sue  Hoffmaster  Charlotte  Ruth  Stansfield 

Harriet  Merle  Honikberg  Elizabeth  Ackerman  Stout 

Everett  Grant  Jarvis  Elizabeth  Jane  Stuart 

Ludrick  "Webb  Linkous  Frank  Bernard  Tondrick 

Janet  Marie  Mahaley  Willis  Clayton  Tull,  Jr. 

Edmund  Lee  Mitzel  Robert  Lee  "Webster 

Virginia  Welsh 

t^Mfttntarif    of    ^jraduates 

Junior  College  A  A  Certificates  June  1957  21 

Teachers  College  B  S  Degrees  June  1957  241 

Total    number    of    Teachers   College    graduates    since    1866  8,941 

<Z*nro  I  Intent    t^untntarif     1956-195/ 

Men  Women  Total 

Junior  College   55  50  105 

Teachers  College   314  900  1214 

Evening  Classes   2  33  35 

Grand  Total  371  983  1,354 
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ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 
1957  - 1958 

President 
William  Jenkins 23  Chatsworth  Ave.,  Reisterstown,  Md. 

First  Vice-President 
Maynard  "Webster Monkton,  Maryland 

Second  Vice-President 
Samuel  Sharrow 724  Cloudyfold  Drive,  Baltimore  18 

Third  Vice-President 
David  Cornthwaite  1713  Lydonlea  Way,  Baltimore  14 

Treasurer 
Frank  Kaufmann 531  Park  Avenue,  Towson  4 

Secretary 
Dolores  Deardorff 433  Shipley  Ave.,  Linthicum  Heights,  Md. 

Executive  Committee 

Dr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins State  Teachers  College,  Towson  4 

Mr.  Harold  Katz  708  Leafydale  Terrace,  Baltimore  8 

Miss  Hilda  Kestner 1214  John  Street,  Baltimore  17 

Mrs.  Carole  Jeanne  Munson 527  Goucher  Blvd.,  Balto.  4 

Miss  Lillian  Rodenhi 2821  Hamilton  Avenue,  Baltimore  14 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Kilby  Williams 2510  Anders  Road,  Towson  4 

*  Senior  Class  Member 

*  A  member  of  the  Senior  Class  is  being  elected  by  the  class  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  This  will  be  done  each  year  henceforth. 
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INDEX 

Academic  program,  24  -  39: 

Degree  requirements,  27  -  31  -  32:  Kindergarten-Primary  Division,  29; 
Elementary  Division,  3  0 ;  Junior  High  School  Division,  3 1 

Curriculum  patterns,  32  -  39:  Elementary  Education,  32  -  33;  Kinder- 
garten Primary,  34  -  35;  Junior  High  School,  36  -  37;  Junior  College, 
38  -39 

Academic  regulations,  19-23:  attendance,  22;  auditing  courses,  20; 
change  of  course,  20  -  21;  classification  of  students,  20;  grading  system, 
20;  registration,  19;  standard  of  academic  work,  21;  student  load,  20; 
withdrawal  and  refund,  17 

Accident  insurance,  88 

Accreditation,  7 

Administrative  officers,  95 

Admissions,  13  -  15:  requirements,  13;  special  students,  15;  transfer  stu- 
dents, 14 

Advisory  program,  18,  86 

Alumni,   116 

Areas  of  concentration,  25 

Athletic  Associations,  94 

Auditing  courses,  20 

Automobile  regulations,   89 

Buildings,  7-10:  Stephens  Hall,  8 ;  Albert  S.  Cook  Library,  8 ;  East  Hall, 
8;  Glen  Esk,  9;  Wiedefeld  Gymnasium,  8;  Lida  Lee  Tall  School,  8; 
Men's  Residence  Halls,  9;  Newell  Hall,  8;  Richmond  Hall,  8;  service 
building,  9;  minor  buildings,  9 

Calendar,  4-5 

Campus,  7 

Certification,  28 

Clubs,  92-93 

Counseling,  preadmission,   86 

Courses  of  instruction,  40-8  5:  Art,  42;  Education,  44;  English,  55; 
Health  Education,  62;  Mathematics,  63;  Modern  Languages,  65;  Music, 
66;  Non-Departmental,  40;  Physical  Education,  69;  Psychology,  70; 
Science,  72;  Social  Sciences,  77 
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INDEX    (Continued) 

Course  numbering,  40 

Dining  facilities,  9 

Dramatic  organizations,  93 

Expenses,   15-18 

Faculty  and  staff,  95-107 

Financial  aid  to  students,   89-92 

Graduate  program,   26 

Graduates,   108-115 

Health  services,   87 

History  of  college,  7 

Honor  societies:  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  93;  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon,  93; 
Delta  Pi,  94 

Junior  College:   admissions,   14;  purpose,   12;  transfer,   14;  program, 
25,   38 

Library,   8 

Lida  Lee  Tall  School:   calendar,   5;  building,   8;   faculty  and  staff, 
102-103 

Loans,  89-91 

Mailing  facilities,    89 

Marks  and  grading  system,  20 

Music  organizations,  92 

Objectives,  10 

Organizations,  91-94:  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  93;  Art  Club,  93;  Freshman 
Advisory  Council  91;  Future  Teachers  of  America,  93;  Gamma  Theta 
Upsilon,  93;  Glee  Club,  92;  Glen  Players,  93;  Interdenominational 
Clubs,  92;  International  Relations  Club,  93;  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  94;  Mar- 
shals, 92;  Men's  Athletic  Association,  94;  Orchestra,  92;  Religious  de- 
nominational organizations,  92;  Student  Christian  Association  Choir, 
93 ;  Student  Center  Directory,  91 ;  Student  Government  Association,  91 ; 
Student  Residence  Council,  91;  Veterans  Organization,  93;  Women's 
Athletic  Association,  94 

Orientation  courses,  40-41,  53 

Out  of  State  students,   15-17 
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INDEX    (Continued) 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  67 

Placement,  87 

Pledge  to  teach,  19 

Probation,  21 

Programs  and  special  events,  94 

Publications:   The  Publication,  94;  Tower  Light,  94;  Tower  Echoes  94 

Refunds,   17 

Registration,   19 

Religious  organizations,  92 

Resident  students:   costs  and  deposits,   15-18;  room  furnishings,   18; 
housing  and  boarding,   88-89 

Scholarships,   89 

Service  organizations,  91 

Standards  of  academic  work,  21 

State  Board  of  Education,  95 

Student  Center,  9 

Student  employment,  91 

Student  government  organizations,  91 

Student  teaching  centers,   104-106 

The  Glen,   10 

Transcripts,  22 

Transfer  students,   14 

Tuition  and  fees,   15-18 

Veterans,  19,  93 

Vocational  guidance,  86 

Withdrawals,   17,  22 
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STATUS  OF  TEACHING  IN  MARYLAND 

There  exists  at  present,  and  will  likely  exist  for  the  next  ten  years, 
a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 
Within  the  next  decade  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  have  enrolled 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  -more  children  than  they  had  in  1948.  The 
planned  reduction  in  class  size  throughout  the  entire  state  will  improve 
teaching  conditions  but  will  also  call  for  more  teachers.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  graduates  of  the  teachers  colleges  were  more  in  demand. 

Maryland  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  establishing  a  single  salary 
schedule — resulting  in  teachers  with  a  college  degree  receiving  the  same 
salary  regardless  of  whether  they  teach  in  the  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  junior  high  school,  or  senior  high  school  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  increase  in  number  of  school  positions  means  also  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  administrative  and  supervisory  positions.  Such 
positions  are  generally  filled  by  promoting  experienced  and  able  teachers 
who  have  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality  and 
have  prepared  themselves  for  promotion  through  further  study. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


Saturday,  June  21 


Saturday,  June  2 1 
Sunday,  June  22 
Monday,  June  23 

Friday  July  4 
Friday,  August  1 


—  Registration  and  payment  of  fees.  Those  with  last 
names  beginning  A  to  H,  9  A.M.;  I  to  M,  10  A.M.; 
N  to  Z,  11  A.M.  (Former  students  in  undergradu- 
ate courses  here  may  register  by  mail  May  12  to 
June  18.  Present  Towson  students  may  register 
May  12  to  June  6  in  the  Registrar's  Office.These 
students  do  not  need  to  come  to  the  campus  on 
June  21.) 

—  Residence  Hall  open  for  resident  students  who  do 
not  register  by  mail,  9  A.M.  to  12:00  M. 

—  Residence  Hall  open  for  all  resident  students,  be- 
ginning at  2:00  P.M. 

—  Classes  begin,  8  A.M. 

(Late  registration  by  permission  of  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session  on  this  day  only.) 

—  Holiday 

—  Session  ends 


(Courses  in  the  Summer  Session  at  Towson  are  designed  primarily  for 
public  school  teachers  or  individuals  preparing  to  become  public  school 
teachers  in  Maryland.  Any  others  desiring  to  attend  must  seek  special  ap- 
proval from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President 

Kenneth  A.  Browne,  Ph.D Dean  of  Instruction  and 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Orrielle  Murphy,  Ed.D Dean  of  Students 

Zenith  H.  Velie,  M.Ed Director  of  the  Special  Professional 

Program 

Genevieve  Heagney,  Ed.D Principal,  Lid  a  Lee  Tall  School 

Rebecca  C.  Tansil,  Ph.D Director  of  Admissions 

Karl  J.  Moser,  M.  A Business  Manager 

Agnes  Debaugh Registrar 

Dorothy  W.  Reeder,  M.A Librarian 

Mary  E.  Basler  | 

r        Supervisors  of  Residence  Halls 
Josephine  Wagemann  J 

Elsie  Pancoast  Wasson,  M.S Dietitian 
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FACULTY  MEMBERS 

John  R.  Bareham,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Science 

Ella  Bramblett,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Education 

Frances  M.  Clarke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Education,  Graduate  Program 

David  L.  Cornthwaite,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Education 

George  C.  Coleman,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Social  Sciences 

John  W.  Craft,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Music 

Compton  N.  Crook,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Science 

Norman  R.  Diffenderfer,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Social  Sciences 

Marguerite  C.  Dougherty,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Education 

Joseph  A.  Falco,  A.B.,   M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Social  Sciences 

Regina  Fitzgerald,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Education 

Peter  F.  Galley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Education 

Genevieve  Heagney,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Graduate  Program 

Mahlon  H.  Hellerich,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Program 

Richard  L.  Holler,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Education 

Gladys  Hughes,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Education 

John  S.  Lewis,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  English 

Nina  E.  Hughes,  A.B.,  M.A.,  English 

Hazel  E.  MacDonald,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Music 

John  Carter  Matthews,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Program 

Donald  I.  Minnegan,  B.  Phys.  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Physical  Education 

John  B.  Mitchell,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Art 

Samuel  H.  Nass,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Art 

Edward  Neulander,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Education 

Stanley  M.  Pollack,  B.S.S.,  M.A.,  Art 

Carl  Reitenbach,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Health 

Edward  I.  Rubendall,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Science 

Harvey  Saxton,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Education 

Marguerite  S.  Seaman,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Education 

Ruth  Smith,   A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Graduate  Program 

Kenneth  T.  Stringer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Science 

Zenith  H.  Velie,  B.  Mus.,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Education 

Marvin  C.  Volpel,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Mathematics 

Phineas  P.  Wright,  A.B.,  M.A.,  English 

Other  instructors  for  the  Special  Professional  Program  and  for  the 
campus  elementary  school  will  be  chosen  from  the  college  faculty,  and 
from  county  and  city  supervisory  staffs. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION  AT  TOWSON 

Three  Programs 

1.  Special  Professional  Program. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  college  has  aided  the  Maryland  public  school 
system  in  obtaining  qualified  elementary  school  teachers  by  conducting  a 
special  program  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges.  As  the  shortage  grew 
more  acute,  employing  officers  of  the  school  systems  began  to  send  to  the 
college  recently  appointed  teachers  without  college  degrees  for  specific 
preparation  in  elementary  school  teaching.  Parallel  courses,  primarily  of  the 
professional  type  are  provided  for  these  two  groups. 

2.  Program   for   Undergraduates. 

Since  1954  the  college  has  permitted  its  academic  year  students,  many 
of  whom  had  been  attending  summer  schools  elsewhere,  to  take  summer 
courses  at  Towson.  The  purpose  of  these  students  in  taking  summer  work 
has  been  to  make  up  for  time  lost  by  illness,  failures,  or  light  course  loads; 
or  to  complete  degree  requirements  in  fewer  than  the  customary  eight 
semesters.  Undergraduate  students  preparing  for  teaching  in  other  colleges 
are  admitted  for  summer  study  on  recommendation  of  their  dean. 

3.  Graduate  Program. 

This  summer  a  program  of  graduate  study  for  public  elementary 
school  teachers  will  be  inaugurated. 

Features  of  the  Summer  Session 

1.  A  campus  laboratory  school,  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School,  affords 
observation  and  participation  experiences  for  members  of  the  education  and 
psychology  classes. 

Children  from  public,  parochial,  or  private  schools  entering  grades 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  are  accepted  for  the  six- week  term  upon 
recommendation  by  the  principal  of  their  school.  Since  enrollment  is  limited 
pupils  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  the  date  their  application  is  received. 
Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Lida  Lee  Tall  School.  Transportation  is  provided  by  the  parents  of  those 
attending.  Hours  of  the  school  are  8:45  A.M.  to  12  M. 

2.  The  new  Albert  S.  Cook  Library,  an  air-conditioned  building, 
provides  an  ideal  place  for  summer  study  and  reference  work.  The  building 
has  been  designed  to  provide  comfortable,  quiet  study  and  reading  areas. 
Books  are  on  open  shelves  and  all  materials  are  easily  accessible. 

The  professional  education  division  is  located  on  the  lower  level,  the 
humanities  on  the  middle  level,  and  the  fine  arts,  record  players  and  phono- 
graph records,  microfilm,  micro-cards,  and  bound  periodicals  on  the  upper 
level. 


Library  hours  during  the  summer  session  are  8:30  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M., 
Monday  through  Friday. 

3 .  A  competent  faculty  of  experienced  teachers  who  are  members 
of  the  college  faculty  and  leaders  in  their  fields  in  the  public  schools  of 
Maryland. 

Student  Course  Load 

The  normal  student  load  is  six  semester  hours  of  credit  for  the  six-week 
term.  To  provide  time  for  extensive  reading  and  independent  work,  a  six- 
hour  program  is  considered  the  maximum  for  students  registered  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  Undergraduate  students  who  possess  superior  academic  records 
and  have  no  outside  responsibilities  may  be  granted  permission  to  carry  one 
or  two  additional  hours.  Such  students  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
2.5  to  carry  seven  hours  and  an  average  of  3.0  to  be  permitted  a  load  of 
eight  hours. 

College  graduates  who  are  carrying  the  undergraduate  work  for  the 
special  professional  program  will  earn  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  for 
their  first  summer  session.  In  succeeding  summer  terms  they  may  register 
for  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours  of  credit,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Any  exceptions  to  these  or  other  requirements  stated  herein  may  be 
made  only  after  written  request  and  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Stand- 
ards  Committee. 
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THE  SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

Purpose: 

To  provide  for  individuals  who  have  been  appointed  to  elementary 
school  teaching  positions,  but  who  have  had  little  or  no  work  in  elementary 
education,  essential  background,  understandings,  and  procedures  appropri- 
ate to  elementary  school  teaching. 

For  the  first  and  second-year  courses,  separate  sections  are  provided  for 
college  graduates  working  toward  certification  and  for  undergraduates 
teaching  on  emergency  certification. 

Admission   Procedure 

Since  admission  is  obtained  through  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  individual  has  accept- 
ed a  teaching  position,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended: 

1.  Obtain  a  position. 

2.  Fill  out  and  file  an  application-course  preference  form  available 
from  the  Director  of  the  Special  Professional  Program  at  the 
college,  from  the  county  superintendent,  or  from  the  Director 
of  Personnel,  Department  of  Education,  3  East  2  5  th  Street, 
Baltimore    18,  Maryland. 

3.  Send  this  application,  immediately  after  appointment  for  Sept- 
ember, 195  8,  is  verified,  to  the  Director  of  the  Special  Profes- 
sional Program  at  the  college  (to  Miss  Richards  at  3  East  2  5th 
Street  if  in  Baltimore  City). 

Registration 

Upon  notification  of  admission  from  the  college  follow  these  proce- 
dures for  registration: 

1.  Registration  by  mail    (only  for  those  who  have  attended  previous 
summer  sessions.) 

a.  Consult  by  telephone  or  by  mail  with  the  Director  of  the  Profes- 
sional Program  for  guidance  in  selection  of  courses. 

b.  Send  a  check  to  the  college  registrar's  office  covering  tuition  at 
$10.00  per  semester  hour  plus  $2.00  registration  fee  and  list  the 
courses  desired. 

c.  Fill  out  and  return  immediately  a  registration  card  and  course 
cards  that  will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar's  office.  Places  will  be  re- 
served in  courses  in  the  order  in  which  registrations  are  received. 

2.  Registration  in  person — Saturday  morning,  June  21. 

a.     Required  of   those  who  have   not   attended   a   previous    summer 
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b.      Hours  for  registration  are  indicated  on  the  academic  calendar, 
Page   2. 

The  Plan 

College  graduates  who  enter  this  program  can  usually  qualify  for  full 
certification  in  three  summer  sessions  if  one  or  two  courses  are  taken  during 
the  winter  terms.  They  thus  become  certified  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
year  of   teaching. 

Specific  requirements  for  certification  may  be  checked  by  each  indiv- 
idual after  completion  of  arrangements  for  a  position  for  that  September. 
Those  who  will  teach  in  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools  will  file  trans- 
cripts of  college  work  with  the  Director  of  Personnel,  Baltimore  City 
Department  of  Education.  After  the  college  record  is  evaluated  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  certification  requirements  will  be  determined.  Those  who 
will  teach  in  one  of  the  counties  may  have  their  credits  evaluated  by  the 
Director  of  Certification  and  Accreditation,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 2  West  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

College  graduates  in  this  program  can  earn  a  maximum  of  eight  semes- 
ter credits  each  summer.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  education 
is  required  of  college  graduates  going  into  county  positions.  Those  receiving 
the  maximum  number  of  credits  each  summer  will  need  to  earn  six  addit- 
ional credits  if  they  had  no  acceptable  education  courses  in  their  under- 
graduate work.  If  previous  work  in  education  has  been  taken  in  college,  it 
may  be  possible  that  the  requirements  can  be  completed  in  three  summers 
or  less. 

Those  in  the  college  graduates'  group  must  have  their  previous  college 
work  evaluated  by  a  city  or  state  certification  officer  before  registering  for 
summer  courses. 

Before  registering  for  courses  during  the  year  to  help  meet  certification 
requirements,  approval  of  both  the  appropriate  local  school  authorities  and 
the  State  Director  of  Certification  (if  a  county  teacher)  should  be  obtain- 
ed. Those  working  toward  a  degree  at  Towson  should  also  have  written 
approval  of  the  college  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee  before  regis- 
tering for  courses  elsewhere. 

The  Courses 

FIRST  YEAR  t 

Education  301-304 — Integrated  Program  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Credit  8  hours,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  Rm.  101,  8:30  A.M.-12:00  M.  (Art 
observation  and  workshop  activities  weekly.) 

An  introductory  course  in  education  for  beginning  teachers  and 
teachers  of  limited  classroom  experience.  Daily  observations  in  the  labora- 
tory school  form  the  core  for  acquiring  insights  into  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  the  various  areas  of  elementary  school  curricula. 

Education  291-293 — Integrated  Program  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Credit  6  hours.  8:30  A.M.-12:00  M.  (Art  observation  and  workshop 
weekly.) 


This  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  course  described  above  except  that 
it  is  open  to  individuals  who  are  not  college  graduates.  It  provides  a  valu- 
able background  for  the  beginning  teacher  that  it  should  precede  any  other 
courses  in  this  program. 

SECOND   YEARf 

Education  221 — Language  Arts  in  The  Elementary  School,  Inter- 
mediate Grades,  Credit  3  hours,  Mrs.  Seaman,  Sec.  1,  Rm.  219,  8:00 
A.M.-9:15  A.M.;  Primary  Grades,  Mrs.  Velie,  Sec.  2,  Rm.  219,  1:00  P.M.- 
2:15    P.M. 

Effective  teaching  procedures  in  all  facets  of  a  desirable  language  arts 
progam. 

Education  321 — Language  Arts  in  The  Elementary  School,  Inter- 
mediate Grades,  Credit  3  hours,  Mrs.  Seaman,  Rm.  219,  9:2  5  A.M.- 
10:40  A.M. 

Same  as  Education  221  but  open  only  to  college  graduates. 

Education  223 — Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School,  Credit  2 
hours,  Dr.  Volpel,  Sec.  1,  Rm.  2  5,  8:00  A.M.-9:15  A.M.;  Sec.  2,  Rm.  2  5, 
10:50  A.M.-11:30   A.M. 

Practical  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  meaningful  arithmetic. 

Education  323 — Arithmetic  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  2 
hours,  Mr.  Galley,  Rm.  214,  9:2  5  A.M.- 10:40  A.M. 

Same  as  Education  223  but  open  only  to  college  graduates. 

Education  225 — *  "Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School,  Credit 
3  hours,  Miss  Hughes,  Rm.  112,  9:2  5  A.M.- 10:40  A.M. 

Opportunity  for  experience  in  locating,  organizing,  synthesizing,  and 
interpreting  fundamental  social  information;  possible  approaches  to  social 
studies  on  the  elementary  school  level. 

Education  32  5 — Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School,  Credit 
3  hours,  Miss  Hughes,  Rm.  112,  8:00  A.M.-9:15  A.M. 

Same  as  Education  22  5  but  open  only  to  college  graduates. 

Education  224 — Science  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  3  hours, 
Mr.  Crook,  Rm.  1,9:2  5  A.M.- 10:40  A.M. 

The  significance  and  scope  of  science  in  all  grades. 

Education  324 — Science  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  3  hours, 
Mr.  Bareham,  Rm.  1,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Same  as  Education  224  but  open  only  to  college  graduates. 

f  Full-time  undergraduate  students  in  the  academic  year  are  not  ordinarily 
admitted  to  these  courses.  They  may,  however,  register  for  some  of  the 
courses  listed  for  the  third  year  by  obtaining  written  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


English  103 — *  *  Composition  and  Contemorary  Literature,  Credit 
3  hours,  Mr.  Cargill,  Rm.  21 1A,  8:00  A.M.-9:15  A.M. 

A  review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  compositions,  and  reading  of 
various  forms  of  literature.  Second  semester  of  required  freshman  course. 

Psychology  205 — Developmental  Psychology  I,  Credit  3  hours, 
Miss  Clarke,  Rm.  211  A,  1 :00  P.M.-2:1  5  P.M. 

Methods  and  procedures  used  in  making  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  human  behavior.  Observations  of  children  in  the  campus  elemen- 
tary school. 

THIRD   YEAR 

Education  333 — Elementary  School  Objectives,  Credit  3  hours, 
visiting  staff  Member,  Rm.  102,  8:00-9:15  A.M. 

An  overview  of  elementary  school  objectives  and  evaluation  of  present 
day  procedures  for  realizing  stated  goals.  (Formerly  entitled  Purposes  and 
Practices  in  the  Elementary  School.) 

Education  3  34 — Art  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  2  hours, 
Mr.  Pollack,  Rm.  19,  Sec.  1,  8:00-9:15  A.M.;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Rm.  19,  Sec. 
2,  10:50-11:30  A.M. 

Broad  acquaintance  with  art  media  and  procedures  for  guiding  class- 
room art  activities. 

%  Education  3  3  8 — Art  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  3  hours, 
See  description  of  334. 

Education  33  5 — Physical  Education  in  The  Elementary  School, 
Credit  2  hours,  Mr.  Minnegan,  Gymnasium,  9:2  5-10:40  A.M. 

Recent  developments  in  the  physical  education  programs  in  public 
school  systems. 

t  Education  3  3  6 — Physical  Education  in  The  Elementary  School, 
Credit   3   hours. 

See  description  of  3  3  5. 

Education  3  37 — Music  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  2  hours, 
Mr.  Craft,  Rm.  220  10:50-11:30  A.M. 

Attention  to  recent  materials  and  procedures  for  making  music  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  program. 

t  Education  3  39 — Music  in  The  Elementary  School,  Credit  3  hours. 
See   description  of   3  37. 


%  Students  who  need  to  earn  eight  semester  hours  credit  may  register  for 
Education  336,  338,  or  339.  For  the  additional  hour  of  credit  there  will  be 
opportunities  to  do  extra  work  in  areas  of  special  interest  to  students. 
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II  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Admission 

These  courses  are  open  to  the  following  groups:  (1)  former  students 
of  the  college  in  good  standing  during  last  attendance,  (2)  present  stu- 
dents who  have  approval  of  the  Admissions  and  Standards  Committee,  and 
(3)  others  accepted  by  the  college  admissions  office. 

Registration 

1.  Registration  by  mail,  according  to  the  following  plan  is  encouraged 
for  undergraduates  who  have  previously  attended  the  summer  session: 

a.  Consult  by  telephone  or  by  mail  with  the  Director  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  for  guidance  in  selection  of  courses.  (If  the  student 
merely  needs  to  verify  his  degree  requirements  he  should  make 
direct  contact  with  the  Registrar's  office  instead  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Summer  Session.) 

a.  Mail  the  Registrar's  office  a  check  covering  the  tuition  at  $10.00 
per  semester  hour  plus  the  $2.00  registration  fee,  and  list  the 
courses  desired. 

c.  Fill  out  and  return  immediately  a  registration  card  and  course 
cards  that  will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar's  office.  Places  will  be 
reserved  in  courses  in  the  order  in  which  registrations  are  re- 
ceived. 

2.  Registration  in  person — Saturday  morning,  June  21 

Required  of  all  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  summer 
session.  See  the  calendar,  Page  2,  for  the  place  and  hour. 

The  Courses  for  Undergraduates* 

The  following  courses  will  meet  daily  at  the  hours  indicated: 

Art  371 — Art  and  The  Child,  Credit  2  hours,  Mr.  Pollack,  Rm.  19,  Sec. 
1,  8:00-9:15  A.M.;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Rm.  19,  Sec.  2,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

(This  course  is  the  same  as  Education  3  34.) 

*Art  420 — Advanced  Art  Education,  Credit  2  or  3  hours,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Rm.  19,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

A  study  of  major  art  education  problems  at  all  levels. 


*  College  graduates  with  written  approval  to  register  for  graduate  work 
may  include  one  of  the  courses  in  their  program.  Seniors  needing  but  one 
course  to  complete  degree  requirements  may  request  written  permission  to 
register  for  one  of  these  courses  for  graduate  credit. 
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Education  3 1 5 — Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Cornthwaite,  Rm.  212,  Sec.  1,  8:00  A.M.-9:15 
A.M.;  **Sec.  2,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Methods  of  vitalizing  learnings  through  the  use  of  auditory  and  vis- 
ual aids,  includng  operation  of  apparatus. 

Prerequisite:  201  or  205. 

Education  374 — *  ""Physical  Education  Activities,  Credit  1  botir, 
Mr.  Minnegan,  Gymnasium,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Opportunity  for  practice  in  activities  suitable  for  use  in  teaching. 
Prerequsite:  Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202. 

"Education  426 — Advanced  Methods  and  Principles  of  Reading 
Instruction,  Credit  2  or  3  hotirs,  Rm.  21  IB,  Mr.  Saxton,  Sec.  1,  10:50 
A.M.-11:30  A.M.;  Sec.  2,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

Developing  and  utilizing  the  elementary  school  pupil's  reading  abilit- 
ies; for  experienced  teachers  but  open  to  college  seniors. 

English  103 — """'Composition  and  Contemporary  Literature,  Credit 
3  hours,  Mr.  Cargill,  Room  211A,  8:00  A.M.-9:15  A.M. 

A  review  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  compositions,  and  reading  of 
various  forms  of  literature.  Second  semester  of  required  freshman  course. 

English  204 — English  Literature,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Wright,  Rm. 
220,    8:00   A.M.-9:15    A.M. 

Some  of  the  work  of  major  writers  in  English  literature  from  Chaucer 
through  Pope. 

English  205 — "'""English  Literature,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Wright,  Rm. 
112,  10:40  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Some  of  the  work  of  major  English  writers  from  Samuel  Johnson 
through  T.S.  Eliot. 

English  218 — "'""Public  Speaking,  Credit  2  hotirs,  Miss  Hughes,  Rm. 
102,   10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Theory  of  public   address  and  practice  in  speaking   to  a   classroom 
audience. 

English  308 — American  Literature,  Credit  3  hours,  Miss  Hughes,  Rm. 
102,  9:25   A.M.-10:40  A.M. 


""  College  graduates  with  written  approval  to  register  for  graduate  work 
may  include  one  of  the  starred  courses  in  their  program.  Seniors  needing 
one  course  to  complete  degree  requirements  may  request  written  permission 
to  register  for  one  of  these  courses  for  graduate  credit. 

"'""To  be  taught  if  approximately  twenty  students  enroll. 
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The  works  of  the  major  writers  in  American  literature  from  Walt 
Whitman  through  contemporary  writers. 

""English  422 — "'""Development  of  the  English  Novel,  Credit   3 
hours,  Mr.  Lewis,  Rm.  214,  8:A.M.-9:15  A.M. 

A  study  of  the  history  and   development   of   the  English   novel   to 
modern  times. 

Health  305 — Individual  and  School  Health,  Credit  2  hours,  Mr. 
Reitenbach,  Rm.    114,    1:00   P.M.-2:15    P.M. 

Individual  and  school  health  problems  and  practices  with  elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  basis  for  understanding. 

Mathematics  204 — """"Fundamental  Concepts  of  Arithmetic,  Cre- 
dit 3  hours,  Mr.  Galley,  Rm.  214,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

A  treatment  of  the  basic  concepts  of  arithmetic  on  a  mature  plane. 

Psychology    205 — Developmental    Psychology    I,   Credit    3    hotirs, 
Miss  Clarke,  Rm.  211  A,  1 :00  P.M.-2: 1 5  P.M. 

Methods  and  procedures  used  in  making  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  human  behavior;  observations  in  the  campus  elementary  school. 

"Psychology  323 — Psychology  of  Exceptional  Child,  Credit  2  hours, 
Mr.  Neulander,  Rm.  212,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

The  psychological  bases  of  a  suitable  curriculum  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 

""Psychology  402 — Measurement  and  Evaluation,  Credit   3   hours, 
Mr.  Neulander,  Rm.  212,  9:2  5  A.M.- 10:40  A.M. 

An  introduction  to  educational  and  psychological  testing  and  evaula- 
tion. 

Science  101 — Biological  Science,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Stringer,  Rm. 
26,  7:35  A.M.-9:15  A.M. 

Survey  of  the  animal  kingdom   and  comparison  with  human  organ 
systems. 

Science  102 — """"Biological  Science,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Stringer,  Rm. 
26,  1:00  P.M.-2:40  P.M. 

Embroyology,  genetics,  plant  life,  organic  evaluation,  ecology,  con- 
servation. 

Science  202 — Physical  Science,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Rubendall,  Rm.  17, 
7:35    A.M.-9:15   A.M. 

Elements  of  astronomy  and  geology. 


""   College  graduates  with  written  approval  to  register  for  graduate  work 
may  include  one  of  the  starred  courses  in  their  program.  Seniors  needing 
one  course  to  complete  degree  requirements  may  request  written  permission 
to  register  for  one  of  these  courses  for  graduate  credit. 
""""To  be  taught  if  approximately  twenty  students  enroll. 
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Science  203 — """'Physical  Science,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr.  Rubendall,  Rm. 
17,   1:00  P.M.-2:40  P.M. 

Elements  of  chemistry  and  electricity. 

Social  Science  104 — "'""Elements  of  Geography,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr. 
Diffenderfer,  Rm.  202,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

Elements  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  both  human  and  natural  agencies;  map  reading  and  inter- 
pretation. Second  semester  of  required  year  course. 

Social   Science    121 — History   of  "Western   Civilization,   Credit    3 
hours,  Mr.  Falco,  Rm.  210,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  the 
beginning  of  human  cultural  activity  to  the  present.  First  semester. 

Social  Science  122 — "'""History  of  Western  Civilization,  Credit  3 
hours,  Mr.  Falco,  Rm.  210,  9:2  5  A.M.- 10:40  A.M. 

Traces  the  development  of  western  man  as  a  social  being  from  the 
the  beginning  of  human  cultural  activity  to  the  present.  Second  semester. 

Social  Science  221 — "'""History  of  the  United  States,  Credit  3  hours, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Rm.  209,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  First  semester. 

Social  Science  222 — History  of  the  United  States,  Credit  3  hours, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Rm.  209,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  pattern  of  life  in  the  United  States.  Second  semester. 

Social  Science  430 — "'""Problems  in  Geography,  Credit  3  hotirs,  Mr. 
Diffenderfer,  Rm.   202,   8:00   A.M.-9:15   A.M. 

Geography  in  current  affairs  will  be  the  topic  for  this  summer. 


To  be  taught  if  approximately  twenty  students  enroll. 
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Hi  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 


After  two  years  cf  planning,  the  college  will  inaugurate  this  summer 
a  Master  of  Education  program  intended  to  help  successful,  certified 
Maryland  elementary  school  teachers  to  improve  their  professional  qualifi- 
cations. Junior  high  school  teachers  may  be  admitted  at  a  later  date.  Al- 
though built  around  a  core  of  required  courses,  the  program  will  be  tailored 
to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  as  indicated  by  (a)  his 
undergraduate  record,  (b)  the  demands  of  his  position  as  a  classroom 
teacher,  and  (c)  the  considered  judgments  of  his  supervisors,  employers, 
and   college  teachers. 


Objectives 

1.  To  help  successful  teachers  continue  to  develop  understandings 
and  appreciations  characteristic  of  broadly  educated  individuals. 

2.  To  enable  teachers  of  professional  promise  to  increase  their  com- 
petence as  teachers. 

3.  To  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  teacher 
and  of  education  in  our  complex  world  order. 

4.  To  provide  a  deepening  and  functional  understanding  of  human 
growth  and  development. 

5.  To  encourage  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  develop  an  acquaintance 
with  recent  studies  in  one's  field  of  interest. 

6.  To  assist  teachers  in  building  more  effective  ways  cf  working  with 
students,  professional  colleagues,  and  residents  of  their  commun- 
ity. 

Admission 

Admission  to  courses  for  the  195  8  session  will  be  granted  in  order  of 
receipt  of  applications  to  those  presenting  transcripts  showing  graduation 
with  a  B  average,  or  better,  from  a  regionally  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity, and  with  a  teaching  record  to  date  that  is  of  promising  quality. 

If  additional  individuals  can  be  accommodated,  conditional  admission 
may  be  granted  to  applicants  ( 1 )  whose  transcripts  of  previous  college 
study  are  not  immediately  available,  (2)  whose  baccalaureate  degree  is 
from  an  unaccredited  institution,  ( 3 )  whose  undergraduate  program  did 
not  qualify  for  a  standard  teaching  certificate  in  Maryland,  or  (4)  lacking 
an  undergraduate  average  of  B,  may  present  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
National  Teacher  Examination  or  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Special  admission  may  be  granted,  if  room  is  available,  to  college 
graduates  not  planning  to  work  toward  a  master's  degree. 

The  admission  procedure  is  as  follows: 
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1.  Obtain  an  application  form  from  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Graduate  Division. 

2.  Fill  out  and  return  the  form  to  the  Admissions  Office  (Graduate 
Division)  and  request  the  registrar  of  each  college  previously  at- 
tended to  send  a  transcript  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

3.  Come  to  the  campus  for  an  appointment  upon  request  from  the 
college. 

Registration   Procedure 

1.  Selection  of  courses  is  to  be  made  during  an  appointment  with 
cne  of  the  deans  of  the  college  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  who 
will  be  teaching  graduate  courses. 

2.  Following  the  interview  on  the  campus  an  advanced  payment  to- 
ward the  tuition  charge  may  be  made  to  insure  a  place  in  class 
provided  this  takes  place  before  May  1 5 .  Those  who  wish  to 
complete  their  registration  at  the  time  courses  are  selected  may 
do  so  upon  payment  cf  the  tuition  at  $10.00  per  credit  hour  plus 
the  S2.00  registration  fee. 

3.  Filling  out  the  registration  forms  completes  the  registration  for 
graduate  students.  To  assure  a  place  in  a  class  this  must  be  done 
by  May  15.  After  this  date  registrations  will  be  accepted  only 
if  there  is  room  in  appropriate  classes. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the  Degree 

Those  wishing  to  become  degree  candidates  should  make  application 
to  the  Dean  of  Instruction  after  their  completion  of  six  semester  hours  of 
graduate  courses  with  a  B  average  and  net  later  than  the  second  summer 
of  attendance.  Other  considerations  upon  which  favorable  action  will  be 
based  are:  completion  of  two  or  more  years  of  meritorious  service  as  a 
teacher,  tentative  approval  of  a  degree  program  by  the  faculty  adviser,  and 
a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  or  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

A.  Completion  of  an  approved  program  of  at  least  thirty  semester 

hours  and  a  B  average. 

B.  Completion  cf  an  approved  special  project  or  projects. 

C.  Distribution  of  courses  so  that  not  fewer  than  six  nor  more  than 

fourteen  of  the  elective  hours  are  in  either  professional  or  general 
semester. 

D.  Satisfactory  performance  on  a  comprehensive  examination  cen- 

tering about  the  student's  special  area  of  interest. 
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Transfer  of  Credit 

A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  level  work  may  be 
transferred  from  other  accredited  institutions. 

Time  Limitation 

All  work  credited  toward  the  master's  degree  must  be  completed 
within  a  seven-year  period. 

Student  Personnel   Program 

The  graduate  student  should  be  mentally  and  physically  healthly  as 
well  as  socially  mature.  To  insure  the  achievement  of  these  objectives,  the 
following  are  being  developed  as  a  part  of  the  Towson  graduate  program: 
(1)  Selective  admissions,  (2)  cumulative  records,  (3)  counseling,  (4) 
health  services,  (5)  a  varied  activities  program,  (6)  financial  aid,  and 
(7)    assistance  with  placement. 

Although  independent  planning  and  study  along  with  cooperative 
group  work  with  other  students  is  emphasized,  each  graduate  student  will 
have  a  faculty  adviser.  If  possible,  the  adviser  will  be  the  faculty  member 
preferred  by  the  student.  After  admission  to  candidacy  two  more  faculty 
members  will  be  appointed  to  form  the  student's  advisory  committee.  The 
student  must  have  the  signature  of  his  advisor  for  each  registration. 

Graduate  Level  Courses 

At  least  one-half  of  the  student's  courses  must  be  at  the  500  level, 
designed  exculsively  for  graduate  students.  Other  courses  may  be  taken  at 
the  400  level  (open  to  juniors  and  seniors),  but  the  instructor  will  expect 
graduate  students  to  do  graduate  level  work  in  these  courses. 

Seniors  in  their  final  semester  may  request  permission  to  register  for  as 
many  as  five  semester  hours  of  5  00  level  if  they  are  within  five  semester 
hours  of  completing  their  baccalaureate  degree  requirement  and  if  their 
undergraduate  work  has  been  of  sufficiently  high  calibre.  (These  five  hours 
may  count  toward  the  master's  degree  if  they  are  in  excess  of  the  baccala- 
reate  degree  requirement.) 

The  Required  Core  of  Courses 

Educational  Ideas  in  Historical  Perspective,  Credit  3  hours,  Miss 
Smith  and  Mr.  Hellerich,  Rm.  213,  Sec.  1,  9:25  A.M.-10:40  A.M.,  Sec.  2, 
1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M.;  Miss  Heagney  and  Mr.  Matthews,  Rm.  218,  Sec.  3, 
8:00  A.M.-9:15  A.M.;  ---"See.  4,  10:50  A.M.-11:30  A.M. 

Current  trends  and  issues  in  education  as  reflecting  and  influencing 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  forces  in  our  cultural  heritage.  (All 
students  intending  to  work  toward  a  master's  degree  should  register  for 
this  course  in  the  195  8  summer  term.) 
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Human  Growth  and  Development — Advanced  Course  3  hours,  Miss 
Clarke,  Rm.  211A,  9:25  A.M.-10:40  A.M. 

An  advanced  course  designed  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  a 
basic  course  in  Human  Growth  and  Development  or  Child  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  basic  factors  in  the  development  of  human  behavior 
with  an  emphasis  on  social-cultural  learning.  The  nature  and  conditions 
of  learning  as  related  to  physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  devel- 
opment are  studied  in  the  light  of  school  practice.  A  review  of  contempor- 
ary theories  of  learning  and  their  curricular  implications. 

Introduction  to  Research  in  Elementary  Education,  Credit  2 
hours. 

A  study  of  research  as  a  method  for  solving  problems.  Contributions 
of  research  to  education.  Research  processes  and  procedures.  Prerequisite: 
Undergraduate  course  in  Tests  and  Measurements,  or  Elementary  Statistics, 
cr  consent  of  instructor.    (Not  offered,  19  5  8.) 

Critique  of  Educational  Research  (involving  either  the  general 
field  of  elementary  education  or  a  special  area  related  to  the  student's 
interest),  Credit  2  hours. 

A  follow-up  of  Introduction  to  Research  in  which  each  student 
is  expected  to  survey  critically  certain  published  research  in  the  field  of 
education.   (Not  offered,  195  8.) 

Elective  Courses 

After  a  survey  of  interest  among  Towson  graduates,  the  following 
elective  courses  have  been  planned  for  the  summer  of  195  8: 

Art  420 — Advanced  Art  Education,  Credit  2  or  3  hotirs,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Rm.  19,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

A  study  of  major  art  education  problems  at  all  levels. 

Education  426 — Advanced  Methods  and  Principles  of  Reading  In- 
struction, Credit  2  or  3  hours,  Mr.  Saxton,  Rm.  21  IB,  Sec.  1,  10:50  A.M. 
-11:30  A.M.;  Sec.  2,  1:00  P.M.-2:15  P.M. 

English  422::':> — Development  of  the  English  Novel,  Credit  3 
hours,  Mr.  Lewis,  Rm.  214,  8:00-9:1  5  A.M. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  novel  to  mod- 
ern times. 

Psychology  402 — Measurement  and  Evaluation,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr. 
Neulander,  Rm.  212,  9:25  A.M.-10:40  A.M. 

An  introduction  to  educational  and  psychological  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. (This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  Introduction  to  Re- 
search in  Elementary  Education,  to  be  offered  in  the  1959  summer  term. 
It  will  be  offered  again  next  fall  or  spring  as  a  late  afternoon  course.) 


::"::"To  be  taught  if  approximately  twenty  students  enroll. 
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Social  Science  430 — """'Problems  in  Geography,  Credit  3  hours,  Mr. 
Diffenderfer,  Rm.   202,   8:00  A.M.-9:15   A.M. 

Geography  in  current  affairs  will  be  the  topic  for  this  summer. 

EXPENSES 

The  tuition  cost  is  $10.00  per  semester  hour  for  either  graduate  or 
undergraduate  courses.  There  is  a  registration  fee  of  $2.00. 

For  those  residing  on  the  campus,  the  fee  of  $10.00  a  week  includes 
room  for  the  entire  week  and  two  meals  a  day  (breakfast  and  dinner)  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  Luncheon  may  be  purchased  in  the  cafeteria.  Meals 
will  not  be  served  on  the  week-ends.  Students  may,  of  course,  occupy 
their  rooms  over  the  week-ends  and  take  meals  outside.  A  fee  of  $2.50  for 
the  use  of  service  rooms  and  mail  box  will  be  charged  resident  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  expenses,  there  will  be  only  those  for  books 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Fees  are  due  on  registration  day,  Saturday,  June  21,  and  at  the  time 
of  registration  for  those  who  register  by  mail.  By  special  arrangements 
board  may  be  paid  in  two  installments.  Failure  to  complete  registration  by 
or  on  June  21,  will  mean  a  late  fee  of  $5.00.  No  late  registrations  will  be 
accepted  after  the  third  day  of  a  session. 

Refunds  on  Withdrawal 

A  day  student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  June  26,  is  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  all  the  tuition  paid.  After  one  week,  or  before  July  4,  half  the 
tuition  will  be  refunded.  After  July  3,  no  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made. 

A  boarding  student  who  withdraws  receives  refunds  for  tuition  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  for  day  students.  A  students  who  with- 
draws from  the  dormitory  will  be  charged  for  one  week  in  excess  of  his 
residence  in  the  college. 

Room   Reservation 

Application  blanks  for  room  reservations,  and  further  information 
about  dormitory  living,  may  be  secured  from  Miss  Earthel  Anderson  in 
Newell  Hall. 

INFORMATION 

The  college  welcomes  inquiries  by  mail  or  telephone,  (Valley  3-7500) 

For  information  concerning  the  summer  program  generally  and  the 
courses  for  graduates  or  undergraduates,  consult  Dean  Browne.  Communi- 
cate with  Mrs.  Velie  for  information  concerning  the  Special  Professional 
Program.  Individuals  who  have  never  attended  this  college  and  wish  to 
work  toward  a  degree  here,  should  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office. 
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